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Chapter One 
Return From Exile 

It is a sweltering evening before New Year and there is music in Somerset 
Road. Often enough the road is harsh and littered with human wreckage, but 
tonight there is music. These violins and guitars are played by coloured men, a 
small band of coons rehearsing for their carnival. Something in the singing 
makes me stand and listen. This is Cape Town’s own music, and tonight the 
note is plaintive. As they march on to their vague destination the men turn into 
an alley and the music fades. 

I can no longer visualise them, for it was long ago; yet the memory lingers. 
They carry centuries of Cape Town with them as their melody blends with the 


moonlight. For some reason they are playing and singing quietly; to entertain 
themselves, perhaps, rather than to lure the street arabs and rouse the 
neighbourhood. It seems that the soul of Cape Town moves with the 
troubadours and their music. All the many races that have mingled to form 
Cape Town’s coloured population are there with the musicians. Hottentot and 
Malay and Bantu blood without a doubt; but other origins are lost and they are 
just coloured coons in the darkness. They cannot be sad, for this is one of 
their rare nights. Yet the music is softened and almost ghostly, the voices 
are wistful. It is as though the slaves are singing for their freedom. 

I strain to hear the last of them, and then the tune changes. 

Vat jou goed en trek, 

Jannie met die hoepelbeen, Ferreira, 

Vat jou goed en trek. 

Swaar dra, al aan die een kant, 

O ja, al aan die een kant, 

Vat jou goed en trek. 

When you listen to that old song and many more, strummed out on guitars 
by marching coloured men, then you can be nowhere in the world but in the 
Cape. 





Away from Cape Town I live in exile. My birthplace in another part of the 
Cape Province still makes me wince whenever the train passes through the 
faintly remembered town of pepper trees and corrugated iron. I fell under 
the spell of Cape Town soon after I became conscious of this world. Most of 
this century I have lived within sight of Table Mountain. For me it would be 
an evil turn of life’s wheel if I were forced to end my days elsewhere. 

Have you ever felt nostalgia? The dictionary defines it as “home-sickness as 
a disease”. Often and often in my life I have struggled against that restless 
complaint. It has come over me mercilessly in London and New York, 
where I was alone. At times during the exile of two wars I have seen others 
in the grip of the same melancholy. For me there is no real cure but a return, 
or the promise of a swift return, to the old “Tavern of the Seas”. I have 
never solved the mystery of my nostalgia and now the causes have gone 
beyond my grasp. Though I am always ready to pack for a journey, I insist 
that Cape Town shall be at the end of it. 

That is all I have to confess, and this is the Cape Town I know. It is the 
Cape Town of south-easters and snoek; the Cape Town of Bowler prints and 
the tomato bredie I enjoyed in the Martin Melck House; the city which is so 



close to the sea where I live that the salt breath always comes through my 
windows. 

Some cities are friendly, and Cape Town is one of them. Any wise traveller 
will agree when I say that the loneliest city in the world is New York. Strange 
to say, the same people built old Cape Town and the New Amsterdam that is 
now New York. In both settlements the Dutch put up flat-fronted houses with 
high stoeps and gables. Both main streets they named “Heerengracht” 
(Gentlemen’s Walk), and both they protected with similar forts. The same 
Dutch East India Company sent ships to the Hudson River and Table Bay. But 
the cities they built went their own ways, and I have chosen Cape Town. 

Years ago I met one of those bold men who walk round the world. He told me 
his story, and I believe he had walked a great deal further than any modern 
hitch-hiker would consider possible. I met him on the day he arrived in Cape 
Town and long afterwards I ran into him again. 

“Where,” I asked, “have you been in the meantime?” 

“Nowhere else,” said he. “There is no other place like Cape Town on the face 
of the earth, so I found a job here and I stayed.” 



I have heard the same tribute often enough since then, but that was genuine and 
I never forgot it. 

Cape Town holds me in spite of its faults. I have cursed the south-easter in my 
time; but always I know that after the raging wind will come a spell when the 
heat of the city will be forgotten in a serene moment at the edge of the bay. 
Never does the Green Point foghorn keep me awake. True, I live at a sufficient 
distance, but I find it a comforting sound, and I have been glad of it when I sat 
at the tiller in small yachts, steering through the fog by compass and hoping to 
pass safely beyond the breakwater. 

In the north-west gales I remember that the rain will fill the water-tank at my 
seaside cottage — and soften the veld for the week-end when I go off up the 
Darling road with my shot-gun to hunt with some hospitable farmer. There may 
have been a time when I grumbled about Cape Town’s climate; but that was 
before I had experienced a London fog, a winter on Salisbury Plain, a 
Calcutta night and a sandstorm in the Western Desert. Now I can find the 
charm of Cape Town in every corner, and in all weathers. 

So I have always been thankful on the days of my return from exile to Table 
Mountain. One such day came at the end of a passage of thirty days in an 



American freighter. That was the length of the run from New York to Cape 
Town forty years ago; thirty days cooped up with eleven other passengers; 
corned beef hash, iron decks, tropic heat and no bar; an aggressive 
missionary, an astronomer who had become a consul and nothing much to 
relieve the monotony but the case of books I had selected wisely at 
Brentanos. They served the last meal of the day at five-thirty in the 
afternoon. If anyone spoke of his desire for a glass of beer the missionary 
scowled and thumped on the table and declared: “Now folks, this has gone 
far enough!” 

Even one port of call would have helped. We saw nothing but the peaks of 
Ascension and St. Helena. The only relief was provided by the chief 
engineer, a humourist in overalls who liked to impersonate a business 
executive. Each night he would enter the saloon with the same opening 
remark: “Busy day in the office ... typist run out on me ... five thousand 
dollars-worth of business gone to hell.” 

But for some reason that passage was not like others, and the deep content I 
had so often found in mid-ocean evaded me. After that long month I rose 
before daybreak for my homecoming. Table Mountain was half-submerged 
under the horizon; then it loomed up steadily until the whole mass appeared 




Church Square in 1870, showing the Union Chapel (in the corner, next to the Civil Service 
Club) where the missionary. Dr. Phillip, used to minister. 

in the sunrise above a flashing sea. For thirty days I had carried America 
with me. Now I was no longer of that world, for the familiar scene had 
become a reality instead of a vision on the screen of the mind. 

In that memorable sunrise I could see the Cape Flats where I had set out 
stealthily at earlier dawns, shot-gun over my shoulder, in search of wild 




duck circling the vleis. There above Sea Point was the contour path where I 
had walked and stopped to watch the dassies; the path where the lazy 
dassies had crouched on their rock and stared fearlessly at me. There I saw the 
grey finger of the breakwater, the gay funnels of the shipping, the very shed on 
the East Pier which, in 1919, had displayed in huge white letters the words 
“Welcome Home”. I was as sure of Cape Town’s welcome now as I had been 
after the separation of war. The old landmarks were still there, and hungrily I 
smelt the land. 

All round the coastline of the Cape Peninsula, I thought, there must be people 
admiring the blue light of the sea, white glow of beaches, green oaks and the 
radiance of the summer sky. Here again was the air I knew. On such a morning 
as this I had woken in a cave near Cape Point to find that the baboons had 
stolen the fish I had caught the afternoon before. By now the steep streets of 
Simonstown would have caught the light, the brasswork down in the harbour 
would be gleaming, and all False Bay would be as I had known it when I came 
on deck from the cutter’s cabin to feel the breeze and consider the day’s 
sailing. 

Here I would certainly see Van Hunks and the devil puffing away to raise the 
black south-easter clouds. Here the floods and the fogs of winter would drive 



me away from the waterfront to my fireside. But whether I am baked or frozen, 
I shall never have that nostalgia on my mind. 

Some impressions are blunted by time, and I would not care to be dogmatic 
about Cape Town’s most characteristic odour. An observant visitor, treating the 
question seriously, would be in a far better position to define Cape Town as it 
strikes the nose. I can say without hesitation that London’s odours are fog and 
the grey breath of old age; that Paris is a mixture of petit caporal tobacco, 
feminine perfume and charcoal. Marseilles is simple: garlic, flowers and fish. 
But Cape Town? The sea penetrates far into the streets of Cape Town, and so 
the city is always linked in my mind with a salt tang. When you come down 
from the Karoo there is no doubt about it. The odour of the ocean is Cape 
Town’s welcome. 

I am always interested in the impressions which people have formed after 
spending only a few hours in Cape Town. A man who came on shore one 
morning early this century, and then sailed away, told me he thought of Cape 
Town as “tickeys and tickey beer”. Only the middle-aged will remember the 
legendary “tickey beer” of wistful memory, a variety of ale similar to the 
present “long beer”. Breweries supplied it in bulk, and it was bottled by the 



bar proprietors. It actually cost threepence for a large bottle. “Tickey beer” 
vanished several years before the 19 14-’ 1 8 War, but the name lingers. 

And now the “tickey” is vanishing. The origin is lost, though some believe 
the word comes from the Malay “tiga”, meaning three. Others think it is a 
Bantu corruption of the English “three-pence”, and that it was first 
pronounced “i-tiki-peni”. But it was only during this century that natives 
flocked into Cape Town in large numbers, whereas the “tickey” is old Cape 
Town slang. Some other coloured phrase-maker early last century fixed the 
penny forever as an oulap — valueless old rag. 

The hansom-cabs have not been in Cape Town so long as the “tickeys”, but 
they, too, are essential to the scene. I have traced the hansom back to the 
landing of the first specimen in 1851, sixteen years after Joseph Aloysius 
Hansom had startled Regent Street by driving his new invention through the 
traffic. Many a newcomer to Cape Town has been surprised to see a line of 
hansom-cabs on the quayside; each horse in summer wearing a straw hat. 
Once I found Cape Town’s oldest cab-driver, whose father had followed the 
same trade. “You never see gold nowadays,” he grumbled. “Now in the war- 
time we were making good money.” It was a long time before I discovered 
that he was talking about the South African War; that was the greatest war 



of all for the cabbies. “There were no motor-cars then,” recalled the old 
driver. “Twice a day the troop trains came in, and I often made ten pounds a 
day.” 

Cape Town’s cab-drivers fought bitterly but hopelessly against the menace 
of the motor-car. In 1908 they held a protest meeting and asked the City 
Council to ban the taxi-cab. One of their spokesmen declared: “Like all 
innovations, the motor-car will be patronised at first, but it will soon wane 
in popularity, for it is always getting out of order and causing accidents.” 

The coons of Cape Town, the carnival troupes that appear unfailingly with 
each New Year, are said to have sprung from the thanksgiving celebrations 
when the slaves were liberated. No doubt there were bands of coloured 
musicians at that time, but I think the present organised troupes may be 
traced to the efforts of Mr. C. J. Cole in 1894. Mr. Cole was a baker, and he 
provided his coloured workers with costumes and top-hats to advertise his 
bread. These minstrels, followed by Mr. Cole himself in a smart trap, set a 
fashion that has never died. Before the end of last century the “Alabama 
Coons” danced through the streets, and this troupe is still reborn each New 
Year. Led by a fantastic drum-major, the bands are mainly composed of 
violins, banjos, guitars and tambourines; but there may be a ‘cello too. At 



times the men and boys march like soldiers. Then at a signal the music 
strikes up and each dancer gives his own interpretation of the tune. 

Under the summer sun it becomes a display of stamina. The men never tire, 
but often you will see them carrying an exhausted child. All wear the troupe 
uniforms — Cherry Pickers and Mississippi Darkies, Diamond Eyes and 
Kentucky Victory Coons. For days after New Year the troupes parade the 
streets and call at the homes of all their members. But there comes a time in 
January when the troupes grow smaller and then fade away. When you see 
them again some of the old troupe names will have survived another year, 
but the costumes will be new and gorgeous. 

Cape Town possesses a sound as typical and homely as the guitar music or 
the twelve o’clock gun. “Prah! Pra-a-ah!” It is a weird, bleating call, a 
banshee wail; but the cats know it as well as you do. You are right — it is 
the fish horn, as distinctive in its own way as the roar of London traffic. The 
fish horn is blown in Cape Town and nowhere else in the world. Neverthe- 
less, the sound has spread and echoed far beyond the Cape since Cecil 
Wightman embodied the strange call in the theme tune of his “Snoektown” 
broadcasts. It must have puzzled many a distant short-wave listener. 



For the fish horn is music only in the ears of those who love Cape Town. It 
belongs to the more leisurely days of wide-spreading pagoda hats, when fish- 
hawkers carried their twin baskets on bamboo yokes from door to door. There 
is nothing mysterious in its origin. Although it is a tin horn nowadays, the first 
fish horn was merely a length of hollow kelp found on the beach where the 
catch was landed. Any small boy will show you how to produce sound from 
seaweed. 

Some years ago I sought out the craftsmen who make Cape Town’s fish horns, 
and found them at last in Waterkant Street. The same men sell fishing tackle. 
They shape the fish horns out of paraffin tins, and their busy season opens 
when the snoek come in. The previous season’s fish horns are rusty, and so the 
workshops turn out bright new horns for eager horn-blowers. “Gentlemen 
going to parties often like to take a fish horn with them,” the old horn-maker 
told me. “Then there are anglers who say they can attract the fish by sounding a 
wheedling note. It is all good for trade and every customer pays a shilling.” 

It is one thing to make a fish horn and another to blow it artistically. The fish- 
cart men purse the lips at the side of the mouth to produce the eerie snoek call. 
A member of the Cape Town Orchestra confessed to me that although he 
played several wind instruments, he regarded himself as a poor performer on 



the fish horn. “Only an expert can make the fish horn speak,” he declared. 
“You must sing and blow at the same moment to produce a genuine fish hom 
note.” Despised and hated at times, the call of the fish hom comes bleating 
down to our own times with vigour unsoftened by the years. It is Cape Town’s 
own instrument, and a good specimen has been placed in the South African 
Museum just in case an evil day should come when the fanfare of fish horns 
dies away. “Prah! Prah! Pra-a-ah!” 



Chapter Two 
Landmarks in Dockland 


Corners of Table Bay remain very much as they were when I was a 
schoolboy with a bicycle. The old crews have signed off, nearly all the old 
ships have departed; yet these harbour scenes still bring back the earliest Cape 
Town I can remember. Among the landmarks of the docks in those days was 
the Britannia alongside the wooden Number One Jetty. She was the Eastern 
Telegraph Company’s cable ship; but the cable seemed to look after itself and 
the yacht-like Britannia remained untroubled at her berth for many months at a 
stretch. 

There was all the time in the world for painting, brass-polishing and holy- 
stoning, and so the slim white Britannia, with her yellow funnel, always 
looked fit for an admiral’s inspection. She had a crew of St. Helena men, 
lightly-coloured seamen in smart jerseys which bore the ship’s name. On the 
rare occasions when she turned her clipper bow seawards, St. Helena would 
probably be her only port of call. One captain kept a dog-cart on deck aft, so 
that he could drive about the island. But for the sheaves over the bows you 
would not have suspected that the Britannia was a cable ship. She looked 





luxurious, and in fact I think that all on board had a soft time. The Britannia 
was always ready to go to sea, but she seldom went. As a schoolboy I used 
to stand on her long flush deck wishing that I could watch this mysterious 
business of fishing for cable in “the utter dark, where the blind white sea- 
snakes are”. Even in those days I had read Kipling’s poem: 

“There is no sound, no echo of sound, in die deserts of the deep, 

On the great grey level plains of ooze where the shell-burred cables creep. ” 

I had to wait until an April day in 1938 for the chance. The Britannia was 
a memory. She was laid up at Zanzibar for years and used as a store ship. 
Then, in 1936, the shipbreakers boarded her. The people in Zanzibar 
snapped up her solid old furniture and a sea-loving Kenya settler went off 
with the Britannia’s bell. 

But now another white cable ship, the Norseman, had come to Table Bay 
to lay a new inshore cable. I learnt from her officers that there was no more 
loafing in port. Each modern cable ship had to cover and enormous area, 
and they were kept at sea for about three hundred days a year. These men 
saw not only the great ports of the world, but the remote corners; monsoon 
swept coral atolls, lonely volcanic peaks, tropical rivers, surf beaten coasts. 
Their movements were unpredictable. The “breakdown gang” of the sea 



could never tell where the next fault would be detected, or how long the job 
would take them. “Cable is funny stuff,” one of the old hands remarked to 
me. “You must treat it with the greatest respect, for it is valuable, and it 
may be dangerous. Handled by experts it will usually coil without a kink 
and pay out perfectly. But if it takes charge in the tanks, it runs like an 
angry snake, flicking death in all directions.” On deck a sudden break may 
kill several men. The cable splays out into a mass of steel and copper 
whiplashes, too wide and too quick to dodge. Such a scene is never 
forgotten. The fact that it seldom occurs is largely due to the skill of the 
men who handle it. 

I watched them grappling for cable in Table Bay. It was so easy in the 
shallow water that they called it “boat-hook work”. In mid-ocean it means 
crawling ahead at one mile an hour on a zigzag course with an officer sitting 
on the taut grapnel rope in the bows feeling the vibrations of the hook 
dragging along the sea-floor. An instrument known as the dynamometer, a 
needle on a black and white scale, shows the strain in hundred-weights and 
tons during the grappling operations. But the human dynamometer sitting on 
the rope is more sensitive. “Stop her!” shouts the officer as he feels the 
gentle, lifting sensation that tells him the cable has been hooked. If the ship 
steamed ahead too far the cable would be broken. 



Splicing is the bo’ sun’s job, and a cable steamer’s bo’ sun must be a master 
of the art of “marrying” each separate wire to its partner. Every splice is 
labelled with the date, the ship’s name and other details — words which may 
see daylight again half a century later and prove that the work was well done. 
The bo’ sun spits on the splice for luck. Ropes holding the cable are placed on 
chopping boards. 

“Stand by — slack away starboard — slack away port — cut!” The axes come 
down together, and the slender, slimy black cable finds its own way back to the 
primeval ooze. If it has be a long job the men will cheer. And then, at full 
speed, the Norseman steers back to port. Communication has been restored. 

I have wandered away from the Table Bay waterfront, and presently I shall 
take you down the shining pathway of the ocean again — but only to show how 
much adventure you can find along these wharves. 

Now here are the fishing schooners: I never wish to see a more shapely pair 
rubbing fenders than Titania and Kernwood. It is hard to believe they have 
parted company forever. Titania was always the queen of the snoeking fleet, a 
Grand Banks schooner built to ride out North Atlantic gales. She left her bones 



on the desert coast of South-West Africa, the “Coast of dead ships”. The 
Kernwood sailed on alone. 

One fishing ketch, the Alexandra , was a wealthy German’s yacht between the 
wars. She was built originally for a princess; but princesses were having a lean 
time in Germany and a diamond magnate bought her. I watched the Alexandra 
sailing into Table Bay Docks from Kiel. She was decorated luxuriously down 
below. Never had I seen anything in small yachts to match the pastel shades of 
the panelling, the pictures, the gorgeous bathrooms, mirrors and staterooms. 
Alexandra lay in the yacht anchorage month after month, always clean and 
shining, but hardly ever venturing out to sea. You have to be rich to keep a boat 
like that idling at moorings; though if you were not rich you would never think 
of doing it. The boredom drove the skipper almost insane in the end; and so he 
left a sinecure to return to the hard but less monotonous life at sea. The yacht 
changed hands several times. When I was last on board she was like a lady who 
had come so far down in the world that she no longer cared about her looks. 
Here and there I traced some of the old ornamentation; but the fine mirrors 
reflected the faces of tough fishermen, and the porcelain bath had become the 
bo’ sun’s locker. It was a staggering transformation. The saloon I had once 
admired now held thousands of salted snoek. Yes, it was a change from 
Alexandra ’s caviar days. 



There was once a “hoodoo” among the trim fishing schooners. You cannot 
explain a “hoodoo”; one crops up now and again just to make old sailor men 
wince. This one was the Protea of two hundred tons, and in the end I saw her 
sold by auction for thirty shillings. She had cost twelve thousand pounds to 
build in Nova Scotia in 1918, but during her lifetime she had never yielded a 
profit. When she went fishing from Table Bay her catches made the owners 
weep. Doomed by years of neglect, she was not worth repairing. The port 
authorities bought her, removed her anchors and chain, and then towed her 
round the breakwater and left her to break up on the lee shore. 

She was riddled with teredo worm, this three-masted schooner with her clipper 
bow. She had carried guano and crawfish and salt snoek, and once she sailed 
through the “roaring forties” to Kerguelen on a sailing venture. I saw her in 
splinters, but never did I hear a word of regret over the passing of the “hoo- 
doo”. 


*** 

I can see another Protea of happier memories. She was the white-hulled, 
graceful survey ship of the old South African Naval Service; and as the 
captain’s guest I had cruised pleasantly along the coast while the hydrographers 
took chains of soundings and sextant angles and brought the charts up to date. 



A smart and cheerful and useful little ship was the Protea , and many a pink 
gin did I enjoy in her wardroom. She cost one hundred thousand pounds to 
build, and as she preferred Welsh coal the upkeep was heavy. So in 1933 the 
ship that had charted the whole South African coastline was paid off. A 
syndicate bought her for one thousand pounds painted nauseous jazz patterns 
on her neat yellow funnel, and turned her into a floating dance hall in Table 
Bay Docks. 

Seamen muttered as they passed the painted lady. Her old officers averted their 
eyes, but I was bold enough to walk on board and peer into the wardroom. The 
plainly-furnished mess had become a Moroccan restaurant. As a finishing 
touch, the enterprising syndicate had provided the sacred quarter-deck with a 
spring dance floor. Cape Town refused to support this queer venture. The 
syndicate sold out thankfully for four thousand six hundred pounds and in 1935 
the Protea steamed out of Table Bay bound for Blackpool to cater for a more 
discerning crowd of pleasure seekers. It was a nightmare passage. The engines 
were always breaking down, and the ship drifted in the heat of the tropics while 
repairs were made. All the meat went bad, there was a shortage of water, and 
the ship put into queer West African harbours in search of nourishment. At 
each port men deserted. Those who remained had to deal with fire in the 
bunkers before the ship reached England, ninety-seven days out of Table Bay. 



Protea was running guns to Spain when I last heard of her. That was in 1937, 
and she had changed her name to Queen of the Bay. But she has left her old and 
honourable name of Protea on the new chart she made of Table Bay. I prefer to 
think of her in the days when she was white and dignified, with her awnings 
spread under the South African sun and her anchor down in the mud of the 
“Tavern of the Seas”. 


When I owned a small yacht with a snug cabin I spent most of my week-ends 
at the docks. Sometimes it was noisy at night, with the crawfish cutters getting 
under way very early, or the grain trucks shunting along the Collier Jetty. But it 
was good to wake up there on Sunday morning amid the ever-changing 
panorama of the shipping. 

I knew one man who spent years at the docks in an old naval pinnace which he 
had made his home. He was Skipper Charles Broker, a railway pensioner; and 
his ship was the forty-seven foot Theodora , built of double-skin teak and 
rigged as a schooner: “A bit narrow-gutted, perhaps,” Broker once admitted to 
me, “but I would go anywhere in her.” He proved it by sailing three thousand 
miles in her, to Angola and back, with a raid on the diamond coast as the main 
object. It cost him a fine, but he relished the adventure. For years afterwards 



Broker was to be seen in his little cabin with the teak table, wireless set and roll 
of charts. He was always planning fresh adventures. The Theodora , scarred 
and battered by the sea, paid no dock dues. It was a solution of the housing 
problem that others have discovered since then. Broker lived on board 
Theodora until his death. 

I knew other diamond raiders who fitted out for their secret missions in Table 
Bay Docks. Once there was a sailing yacht from England. The owner is dead 
now, and that is why I am telling a yam that has only been told in whispers 
before. She arrived sometime after the Theodora ’s voyage, remained in dock 
for a month, embarked four passengers and sailed away again. The owner said 
he was going to Tristan da Cunha. When he returned forty-four days later he 
reported that he had been to the islands, but that heavy weather had prevented 
him from landing. His log-book supported the story. 

In fact, he had been to the desert coast far to the north of Cape Cross — to the 
uninhabited spot marked on the chart as Fort Rock Point. There, according to 
legend, a treacle-tin containing diamonds worth fifty-eight thousand pounds 
had been hidden three years previously to avoid seizure by a police patrol. I 
saw the diary of a member of that expedition. 



They let go the anchor at Fort Rock Point eleven days after leaving Table Bay. 
“Nothing but sand dunes for miles and miles,” wrote the diarist. “Heavy surf. 
They are oiling their rifles. Hope there is no shooting against the patrol.” After 
eleven days at anchor the desperate men put the dinghy over the side and went 
through the surf “with eighty per cent luck”. They made for the crevice in the 
rocks where the diamonds had been hidden, and found that someone had been 
there before them. Prospecting among the sand dunes revealed no diamonds. 
Always they were nervous, because they thought the police might appear at any 
moment. 

When their water ran low they had to trudge southwards down the beach for 
fifteen miles to the Hoarusib River mouth. The river was in flood that year, and 
they found drinkable water. On a bend of the river they found one of the 
loneliest graves in Africa. “I wonder who it was in this unhealthy spot to kick 
the bucket,” recorded the diarist. Once they shot a seal for food. After five days 
on shore the diarist and another man returned to the yacht for supplies. They 
never reached the beach again — the surf was always too high. Water, flour 
and coffee were sealed up in tins and cast into the surf. “By signals this 
evening they have apparently picked up the water,” the diarist wrote. “It seems 
they must walk. Good luck to the boys ... they will need it all.” 



So three weeks after the arrival at Fort Rock Point the yacht owner cut the 
cable and headed south. Meanwhile the two men left on shore were walking 
inland through the desert, along the flooded river. They were arrested at the 
first police outpost and fined heavily, but they never gave their companions 
away. Sixteen days’ sailing brought the yacht back to Table Bay. She tied up 
alongside the Theodora , and the diarist remarked: “If ships could speak they 
would have a good yarn to tell.” It would have been a tale of hardship, but 
while there are legendary hoards of diamonds to be lifted there will always be 
small ships sailing after treasure and disillusioned men returning empty- 
handed. 


*** 

The last of the old American whalers came to South Africa when I was a 
schoolboy. They were the square-rigged “spouters” out of Nantucket and New 
Bedford, sails darkened by blubber smoke, stumpy masts and swift boats at the 
davits. All last century they followed the sperm, making the whole watery 
world their cruising ground. Table Bay has always been the base for the 
southern whaling grounds — a term which covers a great volume of adventure 
and a world of freezing water. Every summer an armada leaves Table Bay for 
the ocean that the Norwegians call the “south ice”. It is a sight that draws men 



and women away from well-laid tables as the black fleet steams along the 
waterfront against the golden sunset. 

The great mother-ship leads, very much like an aircraft carrier, with her 
seaplanes on deck. Strung out in line ahead are the little whale gunboats. This 
is the right kind of war, for it is waged so that hard-pressed humanity may have 
soap and margarine and oil. 

Table Bay has also sent out many little ships to the uninhabited islands on the 
fringe of the Antarctic — peaks in midocean with a deep hush resting over 
them for years at a stretch. Some of them are so lonely that only a few 
explorers, whaler men and sealing crews have ever walked on the blizzard- 
swept glaciers and rocks. Often these ships called at Kerguelen and sent 
their crews sealing in the deep fjords. Their crews told me of the Kerguelen 
beaches, littered with the bones of lost ships; timbers of old Nantucket 
whalers all jumbled up with teak from wrecked clippers and the steel plates 
of modern steamers. There are scores of graves of sailor men who met 
violent deaths on these shores. Many are the relics of blubber-boiling 
stations set up by the American whalers of long ago. 

Wild dogs, hundreds and possibly thousands of them, were the curse of 
Kerguelen. Their ancestors were pets in ships lost on the island; the dogs 



menaced the seal hunters, and no man dared go far unarmed. When the 
sealing parties left the remains of their victims on a beach, huge packs of 
dogs came growling down from the mountains in search of food. 

*** 

Thousands of tired seamen, chipping rust and polishing brass, have turned 
eagerly towards the old clock tower in Table Bay Docks. This solid, three- 
storied building was built in 1833 as the signal station, and it stood at the 
very entrance of the docks. The little mail steamers of those days berthed 
easily in a basin which is now the home of trawlers, whalers and small craft. 
But as the long, grey finger of the breakwater stretched further and further 
into the bay, and new wharves were built, the clock tower became 
unsuitable as a signal station. 

The three rooms of the tower have served many purposes. One, beautifully 
fitted with oak furniture and stained glass windows, was a reading-room for 
shipmasters. A snug harbour indeed for men who had spent months driving 
their tall ships across the oceans. The tales that were told in there were more 
fascinating than the newspapers on the table. Soon after the outbreak of the 
South African War this room became the headquarters of Admiral 
Chichester and his staff; while the room above was their mess. The Royal 



Navy occupied the tower again during the 1914-18 War. For some years 
after that the old reading-room was handed over to yachtsmen, whose craft 
lay moored near the wooden jetty below. Oilskins and sou’westers hung from 
the hooks; primus stoves roared on the fine oak benches; the floor was covered 
with paint pots, varnished spars, blocks, binnacles and anchors. There was 
never a stronger flavour of the sea in the building than at that time. 

Today the tide -recording instruments are kept in the Clock Tower. It is a place 
of memories; for more than sixty years men have watched the ships and heard 
the sirens, the bells, the clatter of winches, the hiss of steam from those 
windows. 

From there one signalman after another put his telescope to his eye and 
identified the incoming ships. Up in that tower the arrival of the R.M.S. Scot 
was logged after the record passage of fourteen days, eighteen hours in 1893, 
the famous record that remained unbroken for forty-three years. From there one 
February day in 1901 the signalman counted one hundred and twenty-eight 
ships in the docks and Table Bay, the largest fleet ever seen at the “Tavern of 
the Seas”. Not even during the two greater wars that followed was there such 
an array of ships assembled. But a bay full of ships is like an overcrowded 
nursery; demands are sudden and imperative, and emergencies may arise at any 



moment. With a dozen Morse lamps winking in the darkness at once, a hundred 
signal flags streaming in the breeze by day, the signalman had little time for 
that hot cup of cocoa on which all the men of the trade seem to thrive. 

Older than all the other buildings is another landmark at Table Bay Docks — 
the Amsterdam Battery. From those ruined ramparts one may be sure than an 
anxious watch on the sea was kept. The fort was built in 1784, the Dutch 
authorities receiving help from the French Admiral Suffren, an ally of the 
period against England. 

They built so well that many charges of dynamite had to be used when the fort 
was dismantled early this century. The Amsterdam Battery, or what remains of 
its flanking bastions, vaults, magazines and bomb-proof chambers, stands near 
the present Dock Gates. It was designed to command the anchorage; but 
throughout its history no shot was ever fired in anger from its cannon. It is 
recorded that when the armament was first tested a cannon burst, killing two 
soldiers and wounding Van der Graaf, Governor of the Cape. Invaders were 
influenced by the presence of this and other batteries, however, as the British 
landing in 1806 at Blaauwberg, on the far side of the bay, proves. The 
Amsterdam Battery was useful, too, when the crew of Admiral Pringle’s 



flagship Tremendous mutinied in Table Bay. Guns were loaded, shot heated in 
the ovens and an ultimatum was sent to the mutineers. Within a short time the 
Royal Standard was hoisted as a signal of surrender. 

In 1827 the battery was dismantled and fitted as a prison; and in the dungeons 
many wretched men fretted and wept. An attempt was made in 1898 to bring 
the fort up to date, and heavier guns were mounted. It was soon realised, 
however, that the loop-holed walls of the eighteenth century would not stand 
up to modern artillery. Thus the old fort, which had heard the rattle of the 
Dutch East India Company’s muskets, was abandoned at last. 

Among the oldest inhabitants of the docks are the rats. Seafaring rats, like 
sailors themselves, are a race apart. They may belong to the same tribes as their 
rascally longshore cousins, the dock rats, their subterranean relatives the sewer 
rats, or the softer-living city rats. But the adventurous seafaring rat (always 
ready to abandon a sinking ship) has become a legend. Nevertheless there is 
one distinct species which shows more enthusiasm for life at sea than any other 
rat. The ship’s rat is known to scientists by the resounding Latin name of rattus 
rattus rattus — the black, ship, Indian or old English rat. So there is no mistake 



about it. Rattus rattus rattus cannot be confused with Rattus Non’egicus — the 
brown, Norwegian, Hanoverian or common rat. 

“The ship’s rat is an elegant creature with large, translucent ears,” an inspector 
at Table Bay Docks told me. “It has a sharp, tapering muzzle, the tail is long 
and thin, and the fur bristles. You cannot classify rats accurately as black or 
brown, for the variations in colour are enormous. The black ship’s rat is often 
brown, while the so called brown rat may be grey. Rats living in refrigerators 
grow thick, shaggy coats to keep out the cold. I once found a whole rat family 
flourishing inside a frozen beef carcase. Among the largest rats I have seen 
were sewer rats; you can find them the size of well-grown kittens. A powerful 
fellow, the sewer rat, capable of putting up a fierce fight when cornered. The 
largest specimen ever caught in the docks measured twenty-one inches from tip 
of nose to tip of tail.” 

In the course of years the rat population of Table Bay Docks has been thinned 
out to a point where further reductions can hardly be expected. Rats cannot be 
completely exterminated when a large dock area is situated close to a city and 
without any protective barrier. But shipmasters who observe these things 
declare that Table Bay is one of the cleanest “rat ports” in the world. 



Every afternoon a gang sets trap cages, baited with the refuse from ships’ 
galleys. If one scrap of food in this garbage does not attract the rat, another 
variety will. (Pomegranates form the best rat bait, but they are expensive.) The 
traps are all made by the Port Health Departmental staff, ingenious traps 
designed on the spot to catch the “cage shy” rat. Some are camouflaged with 
sacking; others do not resemble traps at all, but the unwary rat, scurrying across 
a little gangway, is suddenly plunged into the tin of water beneath. Rats caught 
in a spring trap will gnaw off a leg to escape; and such rats, if they survive, will 
never enter a trap again. They will attempt to scratch the bait out of a cage with 
their paws, but new methods must be found to kill them. Thus it happens that a 
store will be raided again and again by a well-known elusive rat which defies 
the trappers. Dogs must be used to make the rat move out of its usual 
inaccessible haunts. Then poison gas finishes the task that arsenic, strychnine 
and traps could not accomplish. 

An old docks railway tunnel, long disused, and the stone quarries now give 
shelter to a band of half- wild cats which prey on rats. The ordinary well-fed 
household cat is seldom a good rat-catcher, though some ships possess cats 
with wonderful reputations as hunters. 



The ship’s rat is a natural acrobat, a tight- wire walker and “rat burglar”. On 
shore, rats of this species will penetrate a soft brick wall in search of food, 
preferring homes and buildings to the open-air life of the brown rat. 

The belief that rats and mice do not live side by side is without foundation. 
They are frequently caught in the same cages. It is thought that rats 
deliberately “preserve” mice so that a supply of fresh meat is available 
when required. Limeboards are used for catching mice at Table Bay Docks. 
The bait is placed in the centre, and once a mouse has been enticed into the 
lime it cannot escape. 

Rats are fond of travelling, not only in ships, but on land. It is said that 
many city rats of Cape Town migrate to the docks in summer. Years ago, 
before the campaign began, hordes of rats were observed like an army on 
the march. The story is told of a blind rat, carrying a stick between its teeth, 
being guided along in one of these migrating columns by other rats. Labels 
attached to rats have proved that they sometimes travel fifty miles in a 
week. 

The rat is a world foe. Some years ago an International Sanitary Convention 
tackled the menace and drew up regulations which are now proving 
effective. Though rats still find harbourage in ships, there are few compared 



with the days when every ship was rat-infested. Every day a rat from Table 
Bay Docks is sent to the laboratory for examination, but it is many years 
since a plague-carrying rat was found. 



Chapter Three 
Peninsula Weather 

Whaa — whaa — whee...” South-easter clouds are pouring down over Table 
Mountain and every rubbish-bin from Salt River to Camps Bay is rattling to the 
tune of the wind. I do not know why this strong summer wind should have cap- 
tured first place on every list of weather peculiarities in Cape Town, for the 
north-wester of winter is no mean breeze, and has certainly caused more 
damage. Nevertheless, the south-easter has become Cape Town’s special wind; 
I dare not say favourite wind, though I think many citizens are secretly proud 
of it. 

Do you know how it started? Centuries ago a retired pirate lived on the slopes 
of the mountain called Windberg, which is now Devil’s Peak. Van Hunks was 
his name, and he spent his days drinking rum and smoking his pipe. One day a 


sinister stranger walked boldly up to Van Hunks, demanded a fill of tobacco 
and then congratulated the old pirate on the strength of the mixture. “I have 
smoked more than any man living, and I can smoke any man under the table,” 
boasted Van Hunks. The stranger accepted the challenge and named the stakes: 
“Your soul against the kingdoms of the world.” Van Hunks agreed, and both 
men lit their pipes. Very soon the clouds of tobacco smoke rolled down the 
mountainside, just like the south-easter clouds of the present time. 

They smoked for days, and though Van Hunks was feeling the strain, he was 
still smoking when the stranger dropped his pipe and collapsed. Van Hunks 
bent down to revive him with a glass of rum. He pulled off the stranger’s 
hat, and then he saw the horns. So the mountain became Devil’s Peak, and 
whenever you see the clouds driven before a really violent south-easter, 
then you may be sure that Van Hunks and the Devil are puffing away again. 

Some unknown humourist long ago called the south-easter the “Cape 
Doctor”. Medical opinion differs on this point. Some claim to have 
diagnosed a nervous state, especially among women, as a result of days and 
nights of howling, whining south-easters. Others say that there would be 



many more cases of vague summer complaints due to heat if the south- 
easter did not cool down the city as it does. 

The “Cape Doctor” gained its name, of course, because it blew the filth of 
Cape Town into the sea during the centuries before anyone thought that 
street-cleaning was necessary. Hyenas were the only scavengers in the early 
days. The Heerengracht canal was no more than a sewer, and every gutter 
was choked with rubbish. There was a strange belief in Van Riebeeck’s time 
that when the south-easter swung round to a north-wester, much sickness 
was caused by the wind “throwing up vile and stinking sea vapours”. Thus 
they welcomed the south-easter, even though it smothered them in dust. 

One day in 1857 the “Cape Argus” complained of a calm February in these 
words: “The protracted absence of the Cape Doctor or Scavenger-General 
and the unseasonable weather — an unprecedented amount of rain — have 
seriously affected the public health. The result is measles, scarlatina, 
diphtheria, with a retinue of complaints described as seediness, all overish- 
ness and sinking.” The newspaper pointed out that the only broom the 
streets of the city ever knew was the south-easter. Probably the same writer 
(evidently a lover of the south-easter) a few years later gave thanks for a 



strong south-easter at Christmas. “Last year,” he said, “it was a blazing, 
flaring, scorching, nose-blistering, red-hot Christmas.” 

By the way, the south-easter does not usually blow from the south-east at 
all. Astronomers at the Royal Observatory noted this fact in their weather 
records as far back as 1838, and it has since been confirmed by 
meteorologists. The wind comes from the south nearly all the time — not 
the south-east. But you may just as well try to change the name of Cape 
Town itself as tamper with the “Cape Doctor”. 

“Whaa-whaa-whee ...” The south-easter squalls tear across the Cape Flats 
with hurricane force, so that even under storm-trysail my small yacht heels 
over three planks awash with an ominous song in the rigging. 

“Whaa-whaa-whee ...” A roof in the suburbs has gone with a rumbling, 
grating sound. Telephone lines are down and orchards are being stripped of 
their fruit. Plate glass windows are shattered by the sudden pressure. A 
mountain fire is roaring down on the houses at Camps Bay, fragments of 
pine bark burning like rockets in the wind. 

Anything above seventy-five miles an hour ranks officially as a hurricane. 
The south-easter exceeds that mark every summer. One gust recorded at 
Table Bay Docks lookout station some years ago reached one hundred and 



two miles an hour. Cape Town can be thankful that the south-easter does not 
whip round like a cyclone. Most of the time you know where you are with 
the south-easter. A revolving storm with a speed of one hundred and two 
miles an hour would wreck the city. 

After the south-easter comes the heat. Cape Town’s hottest day was in 
March, 1877, when the temperature rose to one hundred and seven point 
three degrees. This was a long way below the South African record — one 
hundred and twenty-five degrees at Main, near Cathcart in the Cape 
Province, in January, 1903; or the world record of one hundred and thirty- 
six degrees once observed in North Africa. 

Weather records covering a long period prove that Cape Town’s hottest 
days are not experienced in January, but in February and March. These are 
the hottest Karoo months, when air that has absorbed the heat of thousands 
of square miles of sun baked earth drifts down to the Peninsula. In spite of 
the heat, there is no such thing as sun-stroke in Cape Town. You can suffer 
severely from sun-burn, but there are no dangerous rays to guard against. 
Salt is the remedy for Cape Town’s summer heat. Dieticians recommend a 
hearty breakfast of eggs and bacon, with salt on the eggs, to replace the salts 
lost by sweating. 



After the heat, if the south-easter does not spring up again, comes a life- 
giving “cold front” — a fog bank three hundred feet high, seeping in from 
the ocean to restore your energy. That is the weather-cycle of the summer, 
with the south-easter dominating the scene. 

May brings the north-west gales. Before the docks and breakwater were 
built, Table Bay was one of the most treacherous winter anchorages in the 
world. Old anchors, rusting under the sun on the wharves and beaches of 
Table Bay, might recall a great deal of sea adventure if their stories were 
known. They have no value, beyond the price of scrap metal. Yet there was 
once a long period when anchors were worth hundreds of pounds — at the 
right place and the right time. During the winter months the owners of 
small, sturdy boats and heavy anchors made fortunes on the waters of Table 
Bay. When a sailing ship dragged her anchors it was seldom possible to 
make sail and claw off the lee shore to open sea. So a hardy race of Table 
Bay boatmen arose, men who would take an anchor out to a ship in distress 
— at a price. 

The price rose according to the violence of the weather and the danger to 
life. In a moderate gale a boat’s crew might be content with one hundred 
and fifty pounds for laying out an anchor and sending their coir cable 



aboard the ship that was drifting towards the breakers. But when a full gale 
was blowing, when the wind approached hurricane force, these men 
demanded six hundred pounds for their gamble, and often got it. 

During that day of tragedy, May 17, 1865, when eighteen ships were lost in 
Table Bay, the agents of one of the vessels in distress offered one thousand 
pounds to any boatman who would take out an anchor. This was one of the 
rare occasions when the offer was not accepted. Already that day twelve of 
the boldest boatmen had lost their lives in the worst gale Table Bay had ever 
known. The loss to the underwriters of the wrecked ships was estimated at 
one hundred and twenty thousand pounds. 

It is sometimes difficult to persuade a suffering public that spells of 
unpleasant weather — wind, rain, heat or cold — are not the most severe on 
record. Cape Town’s weather archives do not go back as far as they might; 
but here are a few facts, offered as consolation when the weather appears to 
be the worst within living memory. 

The rainiest month Cape Town has ever known was June, 1899, when 39.58 
inches fell. More alarming, however, were the floods of June, 1904, winter. 
The face of Table Mountain was slashed with waterfalls, and in the first 
rush on June twenty-third many houses in Mill Street and Breda Street were 



invaded by torrents. Two days later a heavier flood swept through the city. 
Wale Street was a river, cellars had to be evacuated, and the tea drinkers in 
a popular basement cafe suddenly found themselves up to their waists in 
water. 

Almost every shop on one side of Adderley Street was damaged. One man 
in St. George’s Street was swept off his feet and had to swim for it. Railway 
platforms were under water; suburban line passengers were delayed, and 
when they did reach Adderley Street they had to remain on the higher spots 
on the submerged station. 

It was a great day for cab-drivers and coloured men who were ready to carry 
business men to their offices for a consideration. Among the highlights of 
the railway scene was the escape of a number of ducks from boxes. They 
swam happily about the station in two feet of water. Some opportunist 
collected pictures of the floods and came out with a souvenir booklet 
entitled “A Series of Realistic Photographs, with a Complete Description of 
the Effects of the Great Storms of June 23 and 25, 1904.” 





Cape Town has one barometer which the fishermen trust more implicitly 
than any scientific device. This is the seevarkie or weather fish, respected 
by generations of inshore seafarers as an infallible prophet. 

The seevarkie is a dried and hideous boxfish or coffer fish, hung up on 
string in a draught less room. Specimens are not easily found, and a good 
seevarkie often becomes an heirloom. According to the fishermen’s belief, 
the seevarkie turns its peculiar snout in the direction from which the wind 
will come hours — some say twenty-four hours — before a change in the 
weather. 

For some reason the fishermen always cut off a seevarkie’ s tail before 
setting it to work. Dr. C. von Bonde, former Director of Fisheries, had one 
hanging in his aquarium for months. It passed the test. The meteorologists 
may send up their balloons and prepare their forecasts, but the fishermen are 
not interested. “Wat se die varkie?” When they have the answer to that 
question they can make their plans. Outside there may be a south-easter 
blowing, but if the seevarkie ’s nose points to north-west, then there is heavy 
weather on the way. 

Bokkems (edible fish preserved by sun-drying) are used by the fishermen to 
predict rain. When one of these fish drips at the tail, rain may be expected 



within twenty-four hours. No doubt the salt in the fish and the increased 
humidity of the air combine to produce the effect — and the warning. 

South Africa’s first long-range weather prophet lived in Cape Town. He was 
Dr. P. B. Travers-Stubbs, who inherited his taste for meteorology from his 
father, a naval captain stationed at Simonstown. For years Captain Travers- 
Stubbs kept elaborate weather records; daily temperatures, every detail of 
wind and rain. The son carried on where the captain left off, so that shortly 
before his death, Dr. Travers-Stubbs had information that went back for 
seventy years. After a long period of research. Dr. Travers-Stubbs started 
printing his famous forecasts. His detailed prophecy for the whole of 1939 
was sent round to hundreds of friends and admirers in November, 1938. By 
that time he had acquired a reputation which no unkind trick of weather 
could shake. There were people who would not plant crops or arrange a 
wedding or a garden-party without first consulting Dr. Travers-Stubbs. He 
worked on a ten-year weather cycle theory, and those who studied his 
forecasts year after year declared that he was a shrewd and reliable prophet. 

At intervals of many years Cape Town is privileged to see one of the most 
beautiful weather effects in the world. It is the Aurora Australis, southern 



version of the Borealis — the merry fluttering lights that belong to the high 
altitudes, but which sometimes dance in our skies like stage effects that 
have wandered by chance out into the streets. Auroras cause a deep rosy 
glow in the night sky. Sometimes they take the form of a low arch; or there 
may be a dark red line along the horizon. Lurid, vertical yellowish-green 
streamers are observed, and those who watch the spectacle stand entranced. 
It is like a ballet in the sky, the colours changing rapidly the brilliant 
streamers flickering and putting the stars to shame. 

Early scientists thought the Aurora was a light effect due to the reflection of 
sunlight on polar snows. The modern explanation is not complete; but it is 
clear that the phenomenon is linked with sun-spots. Charged particles from 
the sun enter the earth’s atmosphere and cause tremendous disturbances in 
the upper air. Gas molecules vibrate and glow like fluorescent light in an 
electric tube. 

Leibbrandt recorded the Aurora Australis in Cape Town in June 1716, and 
fine displays were seen in 1869, 1870 and 1872. Few appearances were 
noted after that until May, 1938, when a great magnetic storm produced the 
typical colouring not only over Cape Town, but as far away as Beaufort 
West. 



On rare nights as the sun is setting you may see the “green flash” from Sea 
Point. A hot, cloudless summer evening sometimes produces the right 
conditions. Then, as the last of the burning disc drops over the horizon, 
there is an effect like a flash of green lightning. If you look for it your eyes 
will probably become so dazzled that they will not be sensitive enough to 
receive the impression when it comes at last. As a rule, the “green flash” is 
seen unexpectedly. 

Even in the wildest weather, Cape Town is a safe place. Take, for example, 
two forms of weather which cause many fatalities elsewhere — lightning 
and earth-quakes. The death rate from lightning in South Africa is the 
highest in the world. Every summer, on an average, fifty-five per million 
inhabitants are killed by lightning. But I had to go a long way back before I 
found such a fatality in Cape Town. The only spot which was struck again 
and again was the flagstaff on Lion’s Head, used for signalling in Dutch 
East India Company’s days. One old record, dated 1718, said that the mast 
“shivered into powder”. During a heavy thunderstorm in May, 1830, a slave 
working on a ladder at the corner of the Heerengracht and Shortmarket 
Street was killed by lightning. That is the only Cape Town fatality I have 
been able to discover. An assistant at the Royal Cape Observatory was 
knocked out when lightning struck the building in 1892, but he soon 



recovered. Similarly, a lighthouse keeper at Cape Point in 1911 found 
himself in the path of a flash. The lighthouse was slightly damaged, but the 
keeper merely suffered from shock. 

I remember a severe storm in November, 1938, when a huge Norfolk pine in 
the Cape Town Gardens was destroyed by lightning. It was a dry thunder- 
storm, just before lunch, with the clouds right overhead and a tense feeling 
in the air. One flash lit up my office. The next cracked down into St. 
George’s Street; it was so close that you could smell the electricity. All the 
pigeons round St. George’s Cathedral wheeled in alarm. Then the rain fell 
in huge drops. There were no casualties apart from the pine. 

Earthquakes may occur at any part of the earth’s surface, but Cape Town 
has always remained undisturbed by devastating ‘quakes. The seismograph 
at the University of Cape Town registers very slight tremors all the time, 
probably due to the waves beating on the beaches of the Peninsula. Van 
Riebeeck recorded the absence of earth-quakes after four years of Dutch 
occupation. “This is nice,” he wrote, “as few places in India are exempt 
from it.” The sick in Simonstown hospital were startled by a “loud rumble” 
in July, 1766. Beds moved and knocked against the walls. Cracks opened 
out in gables. 





Cape Town’s most alarming earthquake experience was on December 4, 
1809, but not a life was lost. A tremendous rumbling was heard at ten 
o’clock at night, and many buildings cracked. Panic stricken citizens rushed 
from their homes and camped out for days in open spaces. Soldiers of the 
garrison poured out of their barracks, “naked and tumbling over each other 
in their haste”. Then, remembering their discipline, they formed up on the 
Parade. This is often quoted as the only recorded example in military 
history of a naked review. 

Stocks of Bibles and prayer books were sold out in Cape Town on the day 
after the ‘quake. Churches were crowded. One old description of the event 
states: “A gentlemen fell on his knees and prayed to God that if spared he 
would preach the gospel to the black people once a week for the rest of his 
life, and he has preserved his vow ever since.” A queer sidelight on the 
‘quake was observed in fashionable Riebeeck Square, where lived a wealthy 
old woman who firmly believed that she had glass legs. She was always 
extremely slow and careful when moving about, for she explained to her 
friends that if she bumped her legs they would snap off like the stem of a 
wineglass. During the earthquake stampede, however, this old 



hypochondriac rushed out of the house with the others. To her surprise, her 
legs were unharmed, and from that night her delusion vanished. 

Exaggerated reports of the Cape Town earthquake reached England, and the 
London “Morning Chronicle” reported that Robben Island had sunk beneath 
the waters of Table Bay. 



Chapter Four 
Cape Town’s Own Fish 


Snoek, and the fish horn, too, perhaps, deserve a place on Cape Town’s coat- 
of-arms. But the long snoek would have to be doubled up, according to old 
Cape custom, with the formidable teeth almost biting the tail. When I was a 
boy, and for long afterwards, you could pick up a snoek for four pence or 
sixpence. There was a season in 1936 when the price sank to two pence; but 
that was an ill season for everyone, for it does not pay to catch two penny 
snoek and it will not happen again in our time. 

What is this snoek which was once the food of the poor and is now such an 
aristocrat that it sometimes fetches ten shillings apiece? The early Dutch 
settlers called it “zee snoek”, because it reminded them of the fresh-water 
“snoek” (pike) of Holland. It is really a member of the barracouta family. A 
snoek four feet in length is a large specimen; the record snoek (caught in 1939) 
weighed nineteen pounds, but unfortunately it was not measured. 

Snoeking is unlike any other fishing in the world. It is a mysterious business, 
for no one knows how the snoek will migrate or how they will bite. Instinct is 
still the only guide. Thousands of snoek have been “tagged” by scientists in the 
effort to trace their movements; but few of these marked snoek were recovered. 



The snoek is a problem fish. You may see snoek passing in huge shoals 
beneath the boats, but until they rise it is useless attempting to make a catch. 
Then, without warning, the water for miles around will boil and shimmer with 
fish. That is the moment the crews have been awaiting, and in a flash every 
man is hauling the snoek on board. 

Hooks without barbs are used. Sharkskin is a favourite bait; but the strips of 
grey skin must be placed on the hook so that the grain feels smooth between 
the teeth of the voracious fish. It sounds like fishermen’s superstition, but it is a 
fact. When the snoek are in Table Bay the boats can make four or five trips a 
day. They start at two in the morning, and until five in the afternoon there is no 
rest for anyone in the snoek trade. A good snoek season means rejoicing in 
hundreds of homes in side streets. 


By far the most hideous fish in Cape Peninsula waters is the blaasop. It should 
not be necessary to warn anyone that the blaasop’ s liver contains a deadly 
poison, for the appearance of the fish is so revolting that I cannot imagine 
anyone even considering eating one. Nevertheless, it has been done — and 
always with fatal results. 



The blaasop (true to its name) distends itself almost to bursting point when 
caught. You can kick it about like a football. Peter Kolbe, the astronomer, who 
also wrote about Cape fishes in 1704, recorded the deadly properties of the 
blaasop. During the first British occupation of the Cape, a party of British sol- 
diers sat down to a dish of blaasop at Muizenberg and died. A sailor on board a 
French corvette at Simonstown a century ago thought he had discovered a new 
delicacy; it was his last meal. Silberbauer’s “Shipping Gazette” in Cape Town 
reported the tragedy and urged the Government to issue a warning by 
proclamation. 

The British Admiralty sailing directions (Africa Pilot, Part II) still print a 
description of the blaasop in every new issue. Here it is: “There is a fish in 
Simons Bay commonly called toad-fish, about six inches long; back dark, with 
deep black stripes, belly white, with faint yellow patches. It swims near the sur- 
face. When taken from the water it puffs out considerably. Should any portion 
of the fish be eaten, death ensues in a few minutes.” 

Dr. C. von Bonde told me that while he was doing research work at Zanzibar 
some time ago, a Swahili cook served a blaasop course at a dinner party and 
killed host and guests. Blaasop poison has not yet been identified. 



Only recently has a use been found for the slimy and sinister blaasop. A Malay 
hairdresser, finding his rooms rat-infested, decided to test blaasop poisoning. 
He dried the fish, pounded up the flesh and mixed it with mealies. This bait 
finished off all the rats on his premises, but it also killed his fowls. 

Most of the Dutch fish names were bestowed by Van Riebeeck and his men. 
Van Riebeeck gave his garrison so much fish that there was talk of a mutiny, 
the soldiers angrily demanding beef or pork. The strong little Governor then 
increased the fish ration, adding penguins and other seabirds, “to show that we 
will not submit to orders from the herd.” Evidently he was a lover of fish, for 
he refers to an early catch as “Breams and other fishes of more delicate flavour 
than any fish of the Fatherland.” 

I often hear people arguing about our so-called Cape lobsters — are they 
crayfish or crawfish? Nearly every menu spells the name wrong. Crayfish are 
small river crustaceans, and the monsters from the sea that go with our 
mayonnaise are crawfish. Not many fishermen know that there is a genuine 
lobster, with claws, in Table Bay. It is seldom caught. The brownish-red 
creature I have netted often enough among the Blaauwberg rocks for my own 
pot is the common Cape crawfish, known to scientists as Jasus lalandii. 



This crawfish may not be enjoyed legally until it has grown to three and a half 
inches in length. Tiny specimens make a tasty and tender hors d’oeuvres, but 
they, and females “in berry” (that is to say, while carrying their eggs) must be 
thrown back into the sea without delay. The largest Cape crawfish ever 
measured was caught in 1936, and the tape passed from the tips of his antennae 
to the end of his tail revealed thirty-nine inches. Old crawfish approaching that 
size may have lived for twenty years. 

One female crawfish may carry as many as two hundred thousand eggs, but 
“infantile mortality” is high and it is only by enforcing close seasons and 
sanctuaries that the species is preserved nowadays. Many attempts have been 
made to trace the migrations of the crawfish. Like the snoek, nearly all the 
tagged specimens have evaded capture, and so most of their habits remain a 
mystery. 

The crawfish cling to icy water. It is rare to find one in False Bay, but once 
Cape Point has been passed the crawfish swims in all the shallow bays as far 
north as Cape Cross. Where there is a rocky bottom and the kelp which the 
fishermen call “bamboo”, there you find the crawfish. 





A beach that will always be remembered as the landing place of generations of 
fishermen was Rogge Bay. It seems only the other day that I stood there 
watching a dying sea-elephant haul up on the shore and lie gasping on the sand. 
Yet Rogge Bay has vanished under the reclamation scheme. The Malays who 
made a daily scene of gay colour and energy have departed. 

There, for two hundred years at least, the boats rested in a neat crescent, bows 
pointing seawards. Before daybreak the fishermen would come down with their 
yellow oilskins and stagger to the water’s edge under the heavy burden of the 
boats. As day broke the whole fleet would be seen under sail beyond the 
breakwater. In the evening the boats came in with their blue and silver cargoes. 
They beached them stern first (as they still do), a custom of the Cape which 
was probably meant to lessen the risk of broaching-to in the surf. Malay wives 
in brilliant clothes, turbaned priests and an army of fezzed small boys awaited 
the landing of the catch. Fish hawkers carried baskets with yokes across their 
shoulders. Fish carts drove away to sound of triumphant fanfares played on tin 
horns. Fish were kept alive in tanks near the square white fish market. Salting 
and curing took place on the beach. Seabirds fought for offal. The modern view 
may be cleaner, but the fascinating scene of Rogge Bay has been buried. 




Rogge Bay in 1911 when the sea-front sloped gently from Dock Road to the 

edge of Table Bay. 




Years ago the custom arose of naming the boats after the daughters of the 
owner or skipper, and today many a Johanna and Ragema, Fatima and Ellen 
sails after the fish shoals. Seldom is a name changed. That, of course, is a 
superstition of the sea found everywhere. The Cape fishermen observe a few 
beliefs of their own. Bad luck is inevitable, they say, if a man in the boat 
mentions the word “monkey”. On the beach, monkey talk is harmless; but once 
the boat is launched, all discussion of the tribe is banned. 

There are ghosts, too, on the fishing grounds. At one well known place a 
spectral hound with flaming eyes rushes along the beach to warn the fishermen 
that danger is at hand. Another stretch of water is haunted by an old Malay 
fisherman who raises his arm three times and then sinks beneath the waves 
satisfied that he has done everything possible to avert disaster. No doubt 
there are still fishermen who propitiate the spirits of the deep by making up 
bunches of small fish and throwing them overboard. 

Such is the fleet that sails without flags. The crews face all the vicissitudes of 
the sea, relying sturdily on their own strong arms to grasp a living from the 
waters. One wishes them full nets and the seasons that Cape Town knew long 
ago, when a million snoek were caught each year and there was prosperity in 
all the homes of the fishermen. 



Chapter Five 
Wine Of The Cape 


Wine is the Cape’s oldest industry, and the story of the first vintages in the 
little Dutch settlement on the shores of Table Bay is full of unexpected drama. 
Commander van Riebeeck made wine in the Table Valley six years after 
landing as Governor. In his “dagboek”, or journal, on February 2, 1659, he 
wrote: “Today, glory be to God, wine was pressed for the first time and the 
new must fresh from the tub was tasted.” He used muscadel and other round 
grapes, but the wine was probably more remarkable as an historic event than 
for any excellence of bouquet or flavour. 

The grapes were grown in the Dutch East India Company’s gardens, which 
supplied vegetables to scurvy ridden vessels calling at the Cape. It is recorded 
that Van Riebeeck encountered a lion in this garden one day; indeed lions and 
leopards made cultivation so difficult that rewards were offered for their 
destruction — a miserly twenty-five shillings for a lion. The Hottentots 
resented this invasion of their hunting grounds and pasture lands by white 
settlers. When Van Riebeeck planted a vineyard of one thousand two hundred 
cuttings on his private farm of Boschheuvel (now Bishopscourt) several miles 
from the Fort, he suffered many setbacks as a result of Hottentot raids. 



Nevertheless, he persisted in his wine-making enterprise. As Governor, Van 
Riebeeck received a salary of seven pounds ten shillings a month, and he 
looked to the land granted to him by the Company to increase his income. 

So cannons sounded in the vineyards, soldiers were brought in with assegai 
wounds, and finally a watch-tower was built to check the raiders. Van 
Riebeeck planted a hedge of wild-trees, bitter almond trees among them, to 
protect his lands. “Thus the whole settlement will be beautifully enclosed as in 
a half-moon and safe from the Hottentots,” he wrote. The hedge grew well, the 
vineyards flourished; parts of the barrier are still to be seen on the slopes of 
Kirstenbosch. 

Van Riebeeck had some knowledge of wine-making, but he was no expert; and 
the sailors from the Company’s ships who helped him from time to time, 
probably brought deep-sea thirsts rather than skill to the task. One of these 
assistants was Pieter Adrianz, mate of the Walcheren, who brought hochliemer 
vine slips from Germany and planted them at the Cape in 1664. Adrianz also 
amused himself at sea by making a model wine press, which he left for Van 
Riebeeck to copy. 

Brandy stills had been sent to the Cape in 1657, but there is no record of 
brandy having been made until some years later, when an ingenious cook’s 



mate is reported to have taken two leaguers of the worst Cape wine and 
transformed it into “delicious brandy”. 

Meanwhile Van Riebeeck was sending far and wide for wines, experimenting 
constantly to find the type most suitable for the Cape soil. Spain, France, Italy, 
Germany, Madeira and even such unlikely places as St. Helena and 
Madagascar supplied his demands. Persia and Japan, too, contributed vines, so 
that there was no lack of variety. The reward came to others, after the 
Commander’s departure. A good Boschheuvel vintage of 1655 was described 
by travellers who tasted it as equal to French Muscadel. It had a memorable 
bouquet. 

The wreck of a French ship in Table Bay in 1669 led to improvements in wine- 
making, for there were thirty-five Huguenots among the survivors and these 
men entered the service of the Company and brought real experience into the 
young vineyards of the Cape. Nearly thirty years later the Huguenot refugees 
arrived, two hundred strong, devoting themselves at once to producing wine of 
good quality. The influence of these Huguenots from the wine-growing 
districts of France had a profound effect on the wines of the Cape. They have 
often been credited with starting the industry, which is, of course, incorrect. 
But the good work done by the Huguenots in the wild, outlying areas of 



Riebeeck Kasteel, Drakenstein and French Hoek in those early days laid the 
sound foundations of the modem industry. No longer were sour vintages 
caused by untimely cutting and pressing of the grapes. A few of the crystal 
wine goblets they brought with them are, I believe, still in use today. 

Simon van der Stel, Governor during the last twenty years of the seventeenth 
century, gave further encouragement to the planting of vines and developed the 
famous Constantia farms for his own profit. His son Willem Adriaan, who 
succeeded him, showed so much enthusiasm that his huge wine-farming 
enterprises were regarded as an abuse of his privileges, and the Company 
recalled him to Holland. On his farm Vergelegen, near Somerset West, about 
two hundred and fifty thousand vines were growing. 

Paarl and Stellenbosch were thriving areas at this period. More than half a 
million vine stocks had been planted in the colony. The Company, which 
bought all the wine, was considering the prospects of an export trade to the 
East. The first mention of the export of Cape wines was in 1706, when the red 
and white muscadels were stated to be “rich and double the price of the 
common sort, which is usually like white wine”. Brandy was heavily taxed at 
the Cape, and cost about ten shillings a bottle. 



Constantia wines had become famous in Europe early in the seventeenth 
century. The long voyages in sailing ships, however, hindered the export trade 
for many years. “Wine can only be stowed in the hold and not between decks,” 
Governor-General van Imhoff noted in 1743. “Further, the making and 
treatment of wine has, in my opinion, by a long way not reached that stage of 
perfection which is possible.” 

The German traveller Mentzel, dealing with the same period, gives a pleasant 
description of the wine shops of Cape Town. “The most fashionable taverns 
charge eight stuivers per pint bottle. Such houses are very comfortable, pipes 
and tobacco are offered free of charge. These houses have separate billiard 
rooms; no charge is made for play, but after every game the players have a 
drink, the charge on this occasion being ten stuivers instead of eight stuivers 
per bottle.” Canteens and taverns had appeared in Cape Town at a very early 
date. One of the early clergymen attached to the Castle traded as a wine 
merchant in his spare time. Once, during his sermon, he heard the noise of his 
farm carts in the street and paused to ask a member of his congregation: 
“Prithee, my friend, look out and see whether that is my wine which is going 
by.” Wine appears to have been served free in the boarding houses during the 
seventeenth century, following the French custom. Thunberg, the traveller, 



wrote in 1772: “Beer is nowhere brewed in the country, the people drinking 
water, tea, coffee or wine.” 

Cape Town had an official wine-taster in 1811, a position created by Lord 
Howden with the idea of preventing the shippers from sending wine of inferior 
quality to Britain. During these early years of the second British occupation, 
the wine export trade was growing, and while some of the sweet wines were 
competing with genuine Madeira, others were so poor that Cape wines gained a 
bad reputation. When in 1813 Britain cut the duties on Cape wines and brandy 
in half to encourage the trade, a valuable opportunity was given to the Cape 
wine farmers. “The most constant support and patronage on the part of the 
Government” was assured by proclamation, while premiums were granted to 
those who planted most extensively. The official wine-taster could not cope 
with the rush, which amounted to hundreds of pipes a day. Very soon the 
market was glutted with poor wines. English tastes were not considered, save 
by a few reputable wine merchants, and the red wines which might have gained 
a permanent footing at English tables were not exported in sufficient quantities. 
In 1824, for example, the export amounted to nearly eight thousand leaguers 
(well over a million gallons), the bulk being of the Sherry and Madeira types. 



A Wine Trade Committee was formed two years later to investigate the whole 
trade and set matters right. Screw presses were tested, experiments in wine- 
making by different methods were carried out, samples were tasted and 
circulars sent to all the leading wine-growers. This combined effort of 
merchants, growers and officials should have shown results. Unfortunately the 
Committee faded away, and the results of its work, were never published. 

Stellenbosch wine farmers held a great meeting in 1829 with the idea of 
improving the prospects of the industry, for by this time the export figures had 
risen to more than one million five hundred thousand gallons a year. It was 
resolved to establish a common wine depot “to stimulate the demand in 
Europe”. The progress of the Cape wine trade from that period onwards 
showed extraordinary fluctuations. It was depressed in the ‘forties; but in 1854 
European vintages were a failure, and Cape wines recovered much of the 
ground they had lost. 

Cape wines were fortified for the warm latitudes they would have to pass 
through during the voyage to England. When the protective tariff was 
withdrawn by Gladstone in the ‘sixties, the Cape wines, and their spirit strength 
above twenty six degrees, were subject to a duty of half-a-crown a gallon. This 
was a blow from which the trade did not recover for years. All appeals to the 



Imperial Government failed, and the export trade which had been worth one 
hundred and fifty three thousand pounds a year dropped, in 1874, to seventeen 
thousand pounds. Connoisseurs and old visitors to the Cape who had settled in 
Europe continued to import the choice Constantia and other wines which they 
had learnt to appreciate; but the rest of the trade vanished, and did not revive 
again, as shall be seen, until some years after the 1914-’ 18 War. 

In South Africa, fortunately, people continued to buy and enjoy the wines of 
the country; “not only because they were considered pure and wholesome, but 
also because they were cheap,” as a writer of the period remarked. Diamonds 
and gold created a demand in the north for wines and brandy, and before very 
long wine which had been difficult to sell at seven pounds a leaguer found a 
ready market at twelve pounds. 

The year 1886 saw disaster in a form which had previously overtaken the 
vineyards of America and Europe. It was the phylloxera, long-feared at the 
Cape, the devastating pest which led eventually to the wholesale uprooting of 
old stocks and the introduction of disease-resisting vines. In spite of this set- 
back, Cape wines received a gold medal at the Paris Exhibition in 1889. For 
years, however, wine exports languished, and it was not until the British 



Government restored the preference in 1919 that England again became 
familiar with the wines of the Cape. 



Chapter Six 

From Vineyard To Cellar 


Come out into the vineyards with me, start with the very juice of the grape and 
see how the good table wines of South Africa are made. Our winery is a white 
cluster of buildings against the green and brown of the valley. 

“This simple machinery in the fermenting house is used only for seven or eight 
weeks a year, during the vintage in February and March,” the expert tells me. 
“We handle three types of grapes, and there is a receiving chute for each of 
them. They go straight to the ‘eggrapoirs’ — machines that slice the grapes to 
pieces without squashing them, and eliminate the stalks. The days when farm 


labourers danced on the grapes with bare feet, singing old Cape songs as they 
moved round the vat, have gone forever. When we are making a delicate white 
wine the juice is separated from the husks immediately, for even a couple of 
hours of contact will alter the type of the wine. So false bottoms are placed in 
the fermenting vessels, the husks remain and the juice is allowed to run away. 
Red wines are made by allowing the husks to stay with the juice. The husks 
give colour, flavour and body to the wine. 

The great problem in South Africa is the hot weather, which nearly always 
prevails at the time of fermentation. Sometimes the thermometer runs up to one 
hundred and six degrees F. outside the winery. The fermentation process is the 
birth of the wine; the patient must be cooled or death may result. So the living 
liquid, boiling away with its own intricate reactions, is fanned to remove gases, 
and passed through pipes on which cold water sprays. 

Contrast these conditions with the French vintage, when it is often freezing and 
steam pipes are used in the cellars. The South African climate has this in its 
favour: that there is no fear of a wet vintage or unripe grapes. The vintage, 
indeed, plays a comparatively small part in the making of wine in the Gape 
districts. There is always warmth enough. Some vintages are better than others, 
but the differences are not marked. So the little crescent-shaped label bearing 



the year of the vintage on the neck of a South African wine is not so important 
as the labels of wines from other countries where one year’s wine is famous 
and the next a complete failure. 

The culture of the vine calls for careful routine work at all seasons, skilled 
labour, capital and real knowledge, too, if the reward is not to be lost when the 
grapes are converted into wine. Weeding, digging, pruning occupy the months 
until the blossoming of the vines. In January the grapes ripen, and the vintage 
usually begins in February. In the cellar the wine maturing must be watched 
like a child. 

“I am not overstating the case when I say that the wine industry has in the past 
had a more powerful civilising influence and has more strongly furthered 
agricultural development in South Africa than any other industry,” wrote 
Perold. ‘‘The hard, regular and careful work that the wine farmer has to perform 
throughout the year has had a strong influence in moulding his character and 
forming a type of a farmer that would be a proud possession of any country.” 

Mr. C. J. Theron, the Stellenbosch-Elsenburg University lecturer in viticulture, 
declared that South African light white wines approach their best after one and 
a half to two and a half years in wood, and still continue to improve in bottle. 
Red wines should remain from two to three years in wood. The peak of 



development, he said, was reached when the wine had its best flavour, a 
mellow taste with the right colour. 

Red wines are astringent to the taste because of the high tannin content; so 
stalks and pips are removed to keep down the tannin. Cape wines of the claret 
type mature quickly. Various estimates of their life have been given to me; but 
it is safe to say that they reach their zenith between the ages of two and four 
years. 

Among the light white wines, Schoongezicht hock lingers in my memory. This 
produce of the famous farm of the late Mr. John X. Merriman near 
Stellenbosch, grown on the Simonsberg slopes, has bouquet and a most 
pleasant aftertaste. From the same estate comes good claret and burgandy types 
and a sweet dessert wine called Frontignac; all well-known and appreciated by 
connoisseurs in other lands. All these table wines deserve white crystal glasses 
without heavy ornamentation, so that the appearance of the wine itself may 
delight the eye. The white wines should be served first, with the fish; and the 
claret or burgandy types with the entree and roast meat. A little icing improves 
the white wines: enormously; while red wines should be allowed to stand in the 
dining-room for several hours to allow the deposits to settle and the wine to 



acquire the temperature of the room. A final word of warning which, I hope, 
will not be necessary — never put ice into your wine. 

All good South African wine merchants employ tasters with trained palates, 
experts who taste every barrel that comes in from the country and decide 
immediately the quality and merits of the wine. Walk through the dark avenues 
of vats in a great Cape Town store with one of these professional wine-tasters, 
you will learn more about the wines of the Cape. The odour of the store is as 
strong and as hard to define as the smell of a ship. It is a restful atmosphere; the 
great oak vats give no sign of the living juice that is maturing within them. Yet 
for the men who watch over this hoard there is no peace. “Looking after wine,” 
they say, “is worse than caring for a baby.” 

For the first few years of its life, a light white wine loses about one-twentieth 
of its volume through evaporation every year, so small vats called “riders” are 
placed over the large vats; and once a week fortified wine runs from the 
“riders” to refill the vats. The stronger wine floats and prevents the more 
delicate wine from suffering contact with the air. 

The vats, imported from France and Germany, some of them decorated with 
carved bunches of grapes, are fine old masterpieces in wood. Age counts in the 



wine trade; the finest wines go in the oldest, largest vats. A wooden plug, 
called the “swig”, is withdrawn and a brass tap inserted when wine is drawn 
from a vat; an operation carried out so deftly by an expert that hardly a drop is 
lost. Old wine vats have personalities, like old houses and certain furniture. The 
men who work among them are inspired by the solemn oak, and find names for 
the most noble of the giants. Within, the wine is alive, taking character from 
the wood. Study the wealth of ornamentation and you will realise the affection 
of bygone workmen for their masterpieces. 

It is said that a skilled taster can name the kind of oak in which a wine has been 
matured, thus distinguishing between the bottle with the genuine label and the 
fake. Experts declare that all the colour and half the taste of a vintage brandy 
depend on the cask. Certainly the wood influences the liquid within to a far 
greater extent than any glass bottles. Oxygen is drawn solely through the pores 
of a cask, imparting those mysterious qualities which give a wine bouquet. 
Much of the art of the wine trade lies in this unity of wood and wine, a process 
which the scientists are completely unable to explain. 

Wine in casks can never be locked away and forgotten like the wealth in a bank 
vault. Twice a week every cask, from the blending vats each holding thousands 
of gallons down to the smallest kegs, must be examined for leaks. The tasters 



must satisfy themselves that no ill influences are disturbing the sea of red and 
white and golden juices. Wine needs something more than time and protection 
from heat before it is ready for the public. It must be “fined” with gelatine, 
which forms a network with the tannic acid in the wine and deposits suspended 
particles at the bottom of the vat. Ox-blood was used in the old days. Isinglass 
(flakes of fish bladder) brighten a light wine wonderfully. Then comes the 
filtering process, and after that, for certain types, the blending. And here the 
judgment of the wine-taster is of supreme importance, for there is no 
instrument in the laboratory so sensitive as the human palate. Wine-tasters may 
be trained, providing they are born with the right palate for the task. They must 
have keen eyes and the noses of blood-hounds, too, for the appearance and the 
aroma of a wine often reveals its condition as surely as the taste. Many tasters 
smoke cigarettes; others refuse to take the risk. On a day when important 
tasting is to be done there can be no smoking, no highly-spiced foods, no 
scented soap on the hands, nothing that might interfere with the bouquet of the 
wine itself. Some tasters freshen their palates with cheese between sips of 
wine; others rinse out their mouths with water. Rarely does one of them 
swallow a drop of wine during the day’s work. Tea is the worst drink for the 
wine taster, for the tannin deadens the palate. These men live carefully indeed 
when there is work to be done. 



Watch them gently pouring the samples into the long, special glasses which are 
made for tasters only; glasses which narrow in towards the rim to trap the 
bouquet. He swishes the glass expertly, warming it sometimes with his hand 
before plunging his nose in and breathing up the aroma. “Ah, a Constantia 
claret — really a distinctive bouquet,” announces the taster. He rolls a little 
round his mouth, still breathing thoughtfully. “Soft and velvety. It leaves a 
pleasant aftertaste.” 

Expert tasters can name the vineyard and the very year of a wine in which their 
firm is interested. There is no tricking these men by blindfolding them; every 
flavour registers its own definite sensation. An error, a disease, a flaw in the 
wine and they detect it instantly. The microscope may confirm the diagnosis; 
but as I have pointed out, there is no substitute for the marvellous testing 
apparatus of the human nose and mouth. 

Blending for the port and sherry types of wines is more difficult, a far more 
delicate task than settling the quality of natural wines. Blending is carried out 
in tanks or vats holding thousands of gallons. One Cape Town merchant has a 
fifteen thousand gallon vat. The result of a mistake can easily be imagined. So 
blends are not merely a matter of pumping in the right quantities of each wine 



and stirring the mixture. An experimental blend must be made, tasted and 
compared again and again with the standard blend. 

Heavy penalties and strict supervision by Government officials ensure the 
purity of Cape wines. “Doctoring,” which is only too well-known on the 
Continent, is not permitted here. A wine described on the label as “pure natural 
wine” must be true to the type. The use of sulphur is rigidly controlled. 
Samples of Cape wines for export are tested by official experts at the docks; 
and many a cask which was not found to be “microscopically clean, with a pure 
and pleasant flavour” has been rejected. Sweet wines must be free from 
preservatives against fermentation. Dry wines must be at least sixteen months 
old before shipment, a period long enough to make any defects obvious. 

Precautions such as these mean that a country’s wines are reliable, if nothing 
more. You know what to expect when you see the label on the bottle, and that 
is more than one can say about wines from Spain and Portugal bearing the 
names of sherry and port. We know that wine is healthier than water, or even 
milk, for there are no germs in it. But the influence of wine as a protection 
against disease seems to go further than that, as this tale will show. During the 
great bubonic plague epidemic in Cape Town, when thousands died and every 
street showed the yellow danger flag, not one man working in the wine stores 



was infected. Dead rats were found in the cellars, but the men escaped. There is 
no medical explanation of this mystery, but the wine merchants of Cape Town 
have not forgotten it. 

These stores are part of Old Cape Town. Once they were much nearer the 
waterfront than they are now; and it is not difficult to picture the wine barrels 
rolling down the wharves while the sailing ships waited in Table Bay for their 
rich cargoes of brandy and Muscadel. 

Cape wines of the port type were once so famous that the Red Muscadel and 
Muscat de Frontignac grown on Groot Constantia were sold in Amsterdam for 
eighty pounds a quarter cask. These wines are still among the finest products of 
the Cape vineyards. The merchants who blend the best port types search the 
whole wine-growing area for the right wines; fruity types from the northern 
vineyards of Robertson and Montagu; Shiraz, Mataro and Portuguese varieties 
from Paarl, Stellenbosch and Constantia. Pontac, a grape which has grown at 
the Cape for hundreds of years, is also used. It is a “shy bearer”, producing a 
comparatively small quantity of a deep red wine of medicinal value and 
beautiful appearance. 

In the Cape (as in Portugal) fermentation of the port type of wine is stopped by 
the addition of good matured brandy. There are dark secrets in the preparation 



of cheap ports in the Douro (the port region of Portugal), however, which the 
law forbids in South Africa. No “correction” with treacle, cane sugar and 
flavourings is permitted. 

The leading Cape Town wine merchants mature their port types in wood for a 
number of years before deciding on the blend. Some firms have “mother casks” 
which are never emptied; when this valuable stock is taken for a blend, the cask 
is refilled with old wine. Port types go on improving in bottle, the brandy 
developing its flavour and blending perfectly with the other wines. Some years 
ago a floor in a Cape Town wine merchant’s store was dug up, and six bottles 
of port type wine were found. Records proved they were forty years old. In 
spite of the perishing of the corks, the wine made the professional tasters of the 
firm marvel. Wine merchants cannot be expected to tie up their capital for forty 
years — though some of the good ports of Portugal are allowed to age for 
fifteen years before they are sold. It is clear, at any rate, that the man who 
stocks his cellar with the Cape port types and allows them to mature over a 
long period has made a wise choice. They will grow a crust (though many 
people do not understand this sign of healthy old age) and they will reach a 
pleasing maturity. 



Once the British Navy drank port instead of rum. Port is known as “the 
Englishman’s wine”; and the day is surely coming when the vineyards of the 
Empire will supply a really substantial amount of the wine consumed in 
England. 

Sherry is another wine which is the product of one district. Jerez de la Frontera 
in Spain, and cannot be reproduced anywhere else in the world. One can say 
with truth, however, that other rich, tonic wines, pleasant appetisers and similar 
in taste and appearance to sherry, are blended in other countries, and notably in 
the Cape. The grapes usually grown for the sherry types in the Cape are the 
Stein and the Green and White French varieties. The White French is almost 
identical with the famous Palomino used for Spanish sherry; and some really 
fine wine is made in the Karoo area, where the hotter sunshine causes a high 
sugar content in the ripe White French grape. The acidity is low. 

Methods of making the sherry types vary considerably in the Cape. The 
Spanish system, in itself something of a mystery, cannot be followed closely on 
account of the warm climate. The experts of Jerez never know whether a wine 
will develop sherry characteristics or not; wines of the same vintage laid down 
in adjoining casks behave in the most unexpected manner. It can never be 



regarded as certain that the “mosto” will turn into a clean, dry wine or a richer 
wine after the “flowering”. Special treatment such as the addition of gypsum 
helps to change the wine, however, from an ordinary light wine into something 
else. Gypsum is used very sparingly in South Africa; just enough to clarify the 
wine and assist it towards the indefinable sherry flavour. 

The “flowering” of sherry in Spain during maturation has been described as an 
“unsolved chemical mystery”. Successful experiments have been carried out by 
the Department of Viticulture, Stellenbosch-Elsenburg University, with strains 
of “flor” imported from Jerez, and it has been proved that this change can be 
induced in Cape wines. The “flor” is a micro-organism which causes a fine 
scum to spread over the wine, giving it aromatic properties and the nutty sherry 
taste. Further “education”, as the Spanish call it, is necessary to obtain a quality 
sherry; but the “flowering” is important. Sherry is a fortified wine. In the Cape 
it has been found that the addition of sound spirit gives better results than 
brandy. White Jeripico, a wine with a high sugar content, is blended for the 
sweet sherry types. The best types in the Cape are given the care they deserve; 
and in consequence the sherry types are becoming popular. The different wines 
are selected by experts and matured for several years in the country wineries 
before being sent in to Cape Town for blending. I know one firm which has 



large vats of the best sherry type aged nine years. Sherry matures best in wood; 
it darkens and improves with age. 

One of the great advantages of sherry, and this applies equally to the South 
African types, is that the bottle can be put away half empty and even uncorked 
without the wine losing anything of its fragrance and quality. It is wholesome, 
and even the best Cape types are not expensive. Spanish doctors advise sherry 
where, in other lands, doctors would order brandy. 

In the Cape all the best dry wines of the sherry type are called Kimberley Club. 
Even the club secretary could not tell me how the name became associated with 
the wine. Probably it is a relic of the great days when Kimberley was one of the 
most prosperous towns in the world, and the wine cellar of the Kimberley Club 
was regarded as the standard of excellence. Kimberley Club may not sound as 
romantic to some ears as the Amontillado, Manzanilla, Amoroso and Montilla 
of Spain, but it carries the breath of a chapter of the story of South Africa, and 
the best of the wine is not unworthy of it. 

The name of Madeira, the finest dessert wine in the world, has also been 
borrowed by certain South African sweet wines. Most of the Madeira types of 
South Africa are cheap, rough wines; but there is one specially prepared for the 
high class trade, a matured wine which even lovers of the genuine Madeira 



would enjoy. Sherry and a biscuit, port and mild cheese, Madeira and fruit; 
these noble wines stand at the head of their own classes. Those who are not 
wealthy enough to fill their cellars with the wines of Spain, Portugal and 
Madeira should examine the products of South Africa for the most satisfactory 
substitutes. 

Champagne is everybody’s wine, an international wine equally appropriate at 
the bedside of an invalid or in the feverish atmosphere of a night club. (There 
are other occasions more pleasant than either of these, when the full beauty of 
champagne may be enjoyed.) The difficulty about champagne is the price. In 
this respect it is not everybody’s wine; even a modest bottle, if any champagne 
can be called modest, costs so much that the very name suggests a rare 
celebration rather than a regular drink. 

Champagne, of course, is the white sparkling wine from certain vineyards in 
the Champagne Province of France. Other countries have produced similar 
wines, however, and those who cannot afford a Cordon Rouge 1911 or Dry 
Monopole 1914 are nevertheless finding a great deal of satisfaction in less 
famous products from Cape vineyards. 



One of the main differences between the best champagne of France and the 
Cape wines of the champagne type is that the first are made in bottle and the 
second in bulk. In the Cape the finest light hocks, selected for their bouquet, 
are used; wines from the Riesling (the German grape), the prolific Clairette 
blanche and the White French varieties. The blending is a trade secret. After 
about eighteen months to three years in wood the wine is ready for treatment. A 
huge glass-lined cylinder is filled with the wine, and cultivated yeast (obtained 
from the Pasteur Institute, France) is injected into the “mother” ferment. 
Carbon dioxide is created by the secondary fermentation. The wine is then 
forced into a cold chamber, and is bottled at zero. It never makes contact with 
the outer air from the start of the process until it reaches the filling machine and 
the corker. 

After refrigeration, the wine is filtered, so that no deposit reaches the bottle. 
Pure cane sugar is used for sweetening. The machinery used is French, and 
champagne is made by this method by some firms in France. It is a long and 
expensive process, though the wastage is not so heavy as that caused by the 
bottle manufacturing system. (In dealing with champagne the word 
manufacture is not out of place, for the wine is one in which the skill of the 
scientist intervenes to aid Nature.) 



Strong, thick bottles and large corks are essential to resist the pressure of a 
sparkling wine; and the bottles, corks and general appearance of the South 
African champagne types are identical with the French product. Every bottle is 
tested with compressed air. Corks are carefully examined. When champagne 
was first exported from France the cork was secured with string and covered 
with silver paper to prevent cellar damp attacking it. The foil became a 
decoration in various colours and thus the luxurious dark green bottle with the 
small label gained its present appearance. Guarded in this way, Cape 
champagne type wines are safe until the corks harden. They are at their best, 
however, after about two years in bottle; it is unnecessary to keep them longer. 
These wines travel well, and are now in demand in parts of the world where 
heavy duties checked the imports of French champagne. 

Other sparkling wines of the Moselle, Burgundy and hock types are made in 
South Africa, all palatable and refreshing wines which have been treated with 
extreme care. They are easily digested. Many sufferers from rheumatism who 
are forced to avoid the heavier types find these sparkling wines agreeable. 

The various wines, with pure sugar syrup added, are bottled and placed in a 
machine through which carbon dioxide circulates at high pressure. The bottles 
are continually shaken to absorb as much gas as possible. They are then filled 



to the top under pressure and corked. The Cape sparkling wines, like the 
French and German types, mature quickly. 

Most people know, I hope, that champagne bottles must be kept on their sides; 
otherwise they may go flat. “The larger the bottle, the better,” is particularly 
true of champagne. The wine matures more surely in a double-magnum than in 
a nip bottle. Though everyone realises that the invigorating properties of 
champagne are assisted by ice, many waiters (who ought to know better) serve 
champagne too cold. This treatment affects both the bouquet and the flavour. 
Champagne makes an excellent appetiser, and it can often be drunk right 
through a long menu; and there are few dishes with which it clashes. Game or 
chicken form an especially happy combination. 

Uncork your champagne only when the time comes to drink it. Serve it, if 
possible, in those tall and narrow glasses called “flutes”; for the sparkle, the 
liveliness which is the magic of champagne, soon dies in a flat, shallow glass. 
No true lover of champagne will stir the life out of the wine with a swizzle- 
stick. And now the time has come to untie the little wire basket round the cork, 
wrap the table napkin round the neck and facilitate the sharp report that 
announces the awakening of the sleeping beauty in the champagne bottle. 



Chapter Seven 
Old Constantly 

“I AM sorry for anyone who has not, once at least, drunk real Constantia and 
real Tokai.” When I tasted the pleasant modern version of the famous wine in 
the Groot Constantia cellars, I remembered the words of the late Professor 
Saintsbury and thought wistfully of the wine that has vanished for ever. One 
bottle, it seems, lingered in a London cellar in recent years — a bottle of the 
1795 vintage. There is no record of the hushed opening, the ceremony of the 
tasting, or the quality of this ancient wine. But that is a treasure I cannot hope 
to share, even if a last bottle still lies unopened. 

Between the wars you could buy 1800 brandy by the case, claret more than a 
century old; and certainly the old Tokai survives. But the sweet red Constantia 
which soothed Napoleon in exile, that is a memory possessed only by a few 
people still living. Fortunately the wine inspired many who tasted it to record 
their impressions, so that a ghostly bouquet remains in their words. Saintsbury, 
whose first experience of Constantia was in his father’s cellar, was given a 
flask or two by a London wine merchant many years later. He found that he 
had not forgotten the curious combination of honey and grape flavour. “If the 
fire did not now blaze or scorch, it glowed and warmed right well.” 



Old travellers who visited the Cape in Dutch East India days have left 
descriptions proving that Constantia was a celebrated wine early in the 
eighteenth century. Thus Mentzel, the German traveller, wrote: “They reached 
the world-famed Wynberg, which is distant about three hours from the Cape, 
and which, under the name of Constantia, supplies the popular, and really 
good, delicate Cape wine.” 

One and a half centuries ago there was a Constantia wine made from Red 
Muscadel and Muscat de Frontignan grapes which was sold in bulk in 
Amsterdam at the rate of eight shillings and nine pence a bottle. A letter written 
by a visitor in 1783 stated: “The fame of Constantia wine has spread through- 
out Europe. The owner of the farm is a simple Boer named Cloete. It is curious 
to hear an obscure African farmer talk of the monarchs of Europe as his eager 
customers.” 

The Dutch Company purchased the whole Constantia vintage at a fixed price, 
and the records state: “It offers a quantity gratuitously to foreign powers and 
distinguished persons and sells the rest.” Sparrmann, author of “Voyage au Cap 
de Bonne-Esperance”, 1787, declares: “The real Constantia wine is undoubt- 
edly a dessert wine, delicate and strong, and it has something singularly 



pleasant in its bouquet.” Sparrmann thought the soil accounted for the 
wonderful quality of the wine. 

Early last century the price of sweet Constantia at the Cape was eleven 
shillings and sixpence a bottle, and distinguished patrons were always 
demanding the wine. Many shipmasters, Dutch, French and English, were 
made welcome at the beautiful Groot Constantia homestead. These roving men 
purchased wine by the cask and spread the fame of it wherever they sailed. One 
original letter, carefully preserved, dated 1833, authorised “M. Turpin, 
Capitaine de Frigate, to select and purchase wines from Groot Constantia for 
the King of France.” A little earlier there had been shipments to St. Helena, 
where Napoleon’s household at Fongwood consumed so much, twenty-four 
bottles a day at one period, that the Governor protested against the expense. 

Some 1870 Constantia was given to a South African wine expert in France not 
long ago. It was an amber wine, full of bouquet, with a clean taste and 
Muscadel flavour. The expert brought the bottle home with him and restored it 
to the old manor house. At one time nothing but sweet wine was made at 
Constantia; but for many years the famous estates on the Table Mountain 
slopes have been producing a wide variety of wines. These Constantia wines of 
our own times, though less romantic, perhaps, than those pressed by the feet of 



slaves, may still be used “to soften the temper of Ministers, and to sweeten the 
lips of Royalty itself.” Age makes a vineyard and influences the quality of the 
wine. The Constantia estates, founded by Governor Simon van der Stel in 
1685, are today producing wines of high quality. Constantia is cooled by sea 
breezes, the vintage comes later than in other Cape vineyards, and thus the 
temperature during the fermentation in the early autumn favours the making of 
good wine. 

It is said that Simon van der Stel sent specimens of many Cape soils to Holland 
for analysis, and that the result was heavily in favour of Constantia for wine 
cultivation. “Baskets of earth were taken up every hundred roods over a great 
tract of country and tested for the Governor to decide upon its quality,” the 
records state. Baron van Rheede van Drakenstein, a high official of the Dutch 
East India Company, was visiting the Cape at this period, and he granted the 
Valley of Constantia to Simon van der Stel. Constantia was probably named 
after Van Rheede’ s daughter, and not, as many think, after Van der Stel’s wife. 
Thus Groot Constantia manor house arose, with its gables and dungeons, and 
the stone bath where the slaves washed their feet at the time of the vintage. The 
wine cellar was built nearly a hundred years later; it was still a new building 
when Anton Anreith, the French architect, constructed the stucco pediment 
showing Ganymede and his swan and children throwing bunches of grapes at a 



wild animal. (Leopards visited the vineyards in those days.) Anreith made this 
gift for his patron, Hendrik Cloete, behind a screen; he would allow no glimpse 
of the masterpiece until it was complete. Though Groot Constantia has had 
many owners, it has always been the home of sound methods and good wines; 
a wine-making tradition, indeed, which influenced the whole industry. 

Fragments of the wine glasses from which the Old Constantia was sipped are 
displayed in this first great Cape homestead. Some, of Dutch green glass, were 
found in a tunnel below the wine cellar; other pieces were revealed after the 
disastrous fire of 1925, when an unsuspected tunnel beneath the house was 
discovered. Chinese porcelain, coins and other relics mingled with the broken 
fragments suggested that Simon van der Stel himself used the wine glasses 
hidden there for so long. 

When Simon van der Stel died in 1711, the Burgher Council divided the estate. 
Groot Constantia passed into the possession of Mr. Oloff Bergh, afterwards to 
Mr. J. Serrurier and finally, in 1778, it was sold to Hendrik Cloete for sixty 
thousand gulden. The name of Cloete is more intimately linked with the place 
than that of the founder, for it remained in the Cloete family until 1885. Then 
the Government purchased it to establish a model wine farm and training 
centre. 



Much rare old furniture was lost in the fire. Yet enough was saved to enable us 
to imagine scenes and events at Groot Constantia during the centuries. 
Documents, wine-books, casks and iron chests, family portraits, kitchen pots, 
the very buildings all make a picture of careful work and gay entertainment in 
more spacious days. 

It is interesting to note that the Groot Constantia experts nowadays regard their 
dry red wine of the claret type as the best product of the estate, though the 
sweet wines are delicious. Late last century vines imported from the celebrated 
French vineyard of Chateau Lafite were planted at Constantia. The wine 
retained something of the Lafite bouquet and flavour, altered of course by the 
Cape soil and climate, and giving almost double the quantity of spirit under the 
hotter sun. Though invariably heavier than French claret, the Constantia dry red 
wines can be very good indeed. Groot Constantia produces three wines of this 
type — Claret, Hermitage and Cabernet Sauvignon, the latter being heavier and 
more akin to a Burgundy. A blend of Schiraz, Cabernet Sauvignon and 
Hermitage grapes is used for the claret, the Cabernet giving bouquet. 

Many other varieties are planted in the Groot Constantia vineyards, and 
different blends give distinctive qualities. Two white wines are made on the 
estate: Sauvignon Blanc, a hock type, and the more full-bodied Drakenstein. 



Constantia Berg, a sweet golden wine, is similar to the Sweet Constantia, but is 
fermented with the grape skins. Both these wines are matured in wood for six 
years at least, often much longer, as they can be bottled at short notice when 
required. 

In the old days, when bottles were rare and unsatisfactory, the wine remained 
for many years in the wood, which softened it and gave an oaken flavour which 
cannot be detected today. The modern sweet wines of Constantia are not quite 
so sweet as the old wines. Given the chance, they improve in bottle. Sweet 
Constantia may be described as a port type, while Constantia Berg is drunk in 
England not only as a dessert wine, but as an appetiser. 

Alphen, once a portion of Groot Constantia, was separated in 1714 and was for 
long in the possession of the Cloetes. The fine homestead was built in 1753. 
Captain de Waal, a Dutch East India shipmaster, who occupied it, made a few 
alterations; but these were slight, and Alphen has remained unscathed by fire 
up to the present day. 

The red soils and gravelly clay sub-soil on the slopes at Alphen produce sound 
dry wines, the best-known being the Alphen of the Burgundy type. This natural 
wine, indeed, has been highly praised by connoisseurs in Europe, for it has the 
warmth, the full body and the delicacy of more renowned wines from the Slope 



of Gold. Another wine bearing the graceful Alphen label is a Sauvignon Blanc, 
for which Riesling, Stein, Pedro Ximenes and Grene grapes are used. Six of the 
wine casks still in use at Alphen were there in 1708; built of oak and Batavian 
teak, they were probably used as water casks in a Dutch East India ship. Some 
of the oak stukvats used as fermenting vats were made by slaves on the farm. 

High Constantia, the third winery of this famous area, has a more modern 
residence; nothing less, architecturally, than a French chateau, the only one of 
its kind in the wine-growing districts of the Cape. The estate, however, is as old 
as the others, and was for about two centuries the property of the Van Reenen 
family. 

The late Mr. John Bertram, when manager of the winery, showed me how he 
made wine with the aid of electric power. These modern methods form a 
strange contrast with a description of wine-making at High Constantia in 1884 
which I once read. “The press consists of a large tub in which six men tread the 
grapes, dancing and singing bacchanalian songs, while the juices are pressed 
out to flow from the bottom into a wooden pan, where they are pumped into a 
large wooden vat. Sweet wines remain in the vats about two days, and dry 
wines from four to five days. They are drawn off in casks and sent to market.” 



This account states that the grapes were plucked in March, or April when 
almost like raisins, “so that the vintage is like a highly esteemed liqueur.” 

Sparkling wine was produced on the estate many years ago by the true 
champagne process. The interesting experiment did not pay; but I should like to 
see another attempt made. 

High Constantia maintained the district’s world- wide reputation for hospitality, 
and an American naval officer’s story of his visit in 1884 gives a good idea of 
this entertainment. “A stylish drag drawn by four handsome grey horses 
conveyed the party over a beautiful road to Mr. van Reenen’s vineyard. In the 
background the Constantia hills enclose sloping and terraced grounds like an 
amphitheatre, bordered with beautiful silver trees. The view of the vineyard 
showed the contrast of colour of the different vines, the dark red and brown 
Pontac separated from the pea green and yellow Stein and Constantia vines by 
deep olive fir hedges ... How we passed the Constantia around and drank the 
health of our genial host!” 

Such are the Constantia wines of our own day; wines which are not living 
solely on a noble tradition, but which are purchased on their own merits. The 
marvellous soil which placed Constantia in the front rank of the world’s wines 
so many years ago is still aiding the careful, scientific efforts of those who have 



inherited the great estate. We need not mourn the passing of the last drop of old 
sweet Constantia when so many fine full casks await maturity. 

Here is sweet golden mystery in a tiny glass — the old Cape liqueur called Van 
der Hum. You detect the nartjie flavour at once, and there is no secret about 
that. But I know a wine merchant who paid eight hundred pounds for one of 
those seventeenth-century Cape family recipes from which the modern Van der 
Hum is made and bottled in dark flagons. 

They say there was once an Admiral van der Hum in the Dutch East India 
Company’s fleet who loved the liqueur so well that his friends in Cape Town 
gave it his name. Van der Hum, the man (if he lived), has been forgotten. The 
liqueur is the one Cape drink which all the world knows. It is probably more 
famous today than the wines of Constantia. You will find it in the cellars of the 
House of Lords, in the ships that cross the Pacific; and on distant and unlikely 
islands the after-dinner thimble glass of Van der Hum is there to remind the 
travelling South African of home. 

“The Cape liqueur called Van der Hum is excellent,” wrote the late Professor 
Saintsbury. Made in the right way, from flavouring extracted from the peel of 
the Cape nartjie (and not from tangerine essence), it can be very wholesome 



and satisfying. Brandy and sweetening are added; but, as I have said, the 
recipes are trade secrets, closely guarded. 

Van der Hum is really a near relative of Curacao, originally made in 
Amsterdam from the peel of a rare orange grown in the Dutch West Indies. 
Curacao is still, perhaps, the world’s favourite liqueur. It has been widely 
imitated; the Grand Marnier made in France is an imitation. No doubt Van der 
Hum has benefited from its similarity to the renowned Curacao. Van der Hum 
has a pleasant fruity aroma, an appealing colour and the sweetness which 
women always seek in a liqueur. It is supposed to aid digestion, and it certainly 
warms the stomach in cold weather. 

Van der Hum is made by, perhaps, twenty distillers in the Cape, so that 
different bottles show variations in strength and flavour. One type, made at 
Constantia, is a compromise between the typical nartjie Van der Hum and the 
orange Curacao. A Cape Town wine merchant uses eight thousand baskets of 
fresh nartjies every year for his Van der Hum. All the leading producers draw 
on their oldest brandy for the preparation of the liqueur, and mature it in fine 
old butts of the Cognac type. 



Those who find Van der Hum too sweet should add a little brandy. In the South 
African mail ships the smoking-room stewards carry round many a 
“Brandyhum”, as they call it, after dinner. 

Other liqueurs are now made in South Africa — the cherry brandy class (to 
which Maraschino and Kirschenwasser belong), the Creme de Menthes and 
peppermints, clove and ginger brandy. Old liqueur brandy, pure and genuinely 
old, run be found in South Africa more easily, perhaps, than in other countries 
where the government control is not so strict, the Karoo soils of the Cape 
contain lime, which favours the production of fine brandy. In any distillery you 
may see rows of casks bearing the State seal, casks which may not be touched 
for three years. And I have often tasted brandy twenty years old — smooth as 
silk and with a wonderful bouquet and lingering flavour. Such a liqueur makes 
one forget the Cape proverb: “Women’s advice and brandy are good things, but 
must be used with moderation.” 



Chapter Eight 
Blatjang And Sambal 


They lived well in Old Cape Town. I know that the world is supposed only to 
move forward, that a motor-car is better than a sedan-chair; but often and often 
I think wistfully of the art that has almost vanished from our kitchens. Nothing 
in the Cape, not even the Afrikaans language, had deeper roots than the 
tradition of well-cooked meals. Yet almost everywhere today you will lift up 
your nose in vain for a fragrance that seems to have been blown out into Table 
Bay by some forgotten south-easter. 

The evidence lingers, and if you are fortunate there is still sometimes a whiff of 
the old Cape cookery to be scented and a dish to be savoured by a keen palate. 
That is something to be remembered nowadays. You will find it on some farms 
and in certain homes. A few restaurants may give you an appetising menu (at a 
price) now and again, but it will be foreign. Miss Hildagonda Duckitt would 
turn in her grave is she could see what is going on in the kitchens of Cape 
Town. I suppose the very name of Hildagonda Duckitt is unknown to most of 
you. While she lived, she was the soul of Cape cookery — and very much 
more. She loved the Cape and the countryside; her recipes, and perhaps 
something of her philosophy, are still reverenced by those who knew her work. 



Early in the year 1 800, a certain William Duckitt was sent to the Cape by King 
George III to establish model farms and improve the methods of agriculture. 
Duckitt’ s father had invented a double-furrow plough which became famous in 
England; a picture is still to be seen in the vestry of the church to which the 
family belonged at Esher, Surrey. William Duckitt sailed in a man-o’-war with 
his wife, his sons William, Fred and Charles, thirty farm servants, implements, 
stock, sheep and rows. There was a brush with a French frigate in the Bay of 
Biscay, but they arrived at Simonstown safely. Duckitt’ s first act on landing 
was to plant fruit trees. Given a choice of farms, Duckitt selected Klaver Vlei 
in the Darling district, a magnificent farm which I have shot over many times. 
He died there in 1825. One of his sons married a Miss Hildagonda Versfeld and 
bought another farm in the district, Groote Post, once the property of Lord 
Charles Somerset. There Hildagonda Duckitt was born, and there she wrote the 
diary which gives such a faithful and charming picture of life in the Cape 
countryside during the second half of last century. 

Groote Post was almost a self-contained world in those days. They grew their 
own food, and Hilda’s mother cooked it superbly. Horses worked a mill for 
grinding the grain. The wine came from their own vineyards. Every day a 
sheep was killed, and often a stall-fed ox. Fifty cows provided butter and 
cream. Every winter the lofts were filled with pears and quinces from their 



orchards. They made their own soap and candles from sheep’s tails; five 
pounds of fat from each tail. Hildagonda Duckitt was a keen observer, and she 
noted everything she saw of a way of life which you would have difficulty in 
discovering today. When she died at Waterloo Green, Wynberg, in 1905, she 
had become the “Mrs. Beeton” of the Cape, the recognised authority on the art 
of cooking and housekeeping. Her “homely and old-fashioned” recipes, as she 
called them, live on wherever the true Cape cookery still lingers. 

Hilda Duckitt started the day on the farm by making rusks from mosbolletjies 
and serving them with the early coffee. She used fermented grape-juice in these 
buns instead of yeast. Corned mutton was a favourite breakfast dish at Groote 
Post; or perhaps there would be a fish pie or flaked snoek cooked on a gridiron. 
They were not far from the sea and her eldest brother had the delightful cattle 
farm at Buck Bay. For the labourers there would be salted harder’s from 
Saldanha. Long before lunch-time Miss Duckitt would be supervising the meat 
roasting in a shallow baking-pot with live coals on the lid. That is the only way 
to deal successfully with the tough meat and poultry of the Cape; and if you 
pour in a little red wine mixed with flour, as Miss Duckitt did, the flavour will 
be all the better for it. She made every variety of bredie, the stews that the 
Malays brought to the Cape; especially the tamatie bredie that lazy modern 



cooks desecrate with tomato sauce. Cabbage and cauliflower also make fine 
bredies, and a little good sherry brings out the flavour wonderfully. 

Afternoon tea with Miss Duckitt (her guests have assured me) was an 
experience. Among her favourite cakes was a “Berg River cake” containing 
sweet and bitter almonds, made from a recipe Mrs. Melck had given her; and 
another almond cake from her mother’s recipe. She also served the rolled wafer 
tea cakes called bolietjies, made with cinnamon and white wine — a Huguenot 
contribution to Cape cookery. All the typical jams of the Cape were in her 
pantry: grape, quince, orange, Cape gooseberry, apricot, guava jelly and, most 
memorable of all, green fig. Beside these bottles stood jars of her own yellow 
peach pickle; atjar (the red cabbage pickle of the Malays); cucumber pickle, 
watermelon preserve; blatjang (the Malay condiment of apricots soaked in 
vinegar, red chillies and coriander seeds); the dried and salted apricots called 
mebos; and quince sambal, a green chutney from a Malay recipe. For the 
children there would always be tameletjies, the sweets made of sugar, water, 
eggs, naartjie peel and dennebol pits — sweets that were typical of an earlier 
Cape Town, but which are not made so often now. 

As a young girl Miss Duckitt travelled by wagon, visiting relations. Sometimes 
they used the family coach, a Cape cart on four wheels drawn by eight horses. 



Always there would be a raisin loaf in the hamper, and some of the Groote Post 
brown bread; chicken pie and frikkadels of minced mutton; and, above all 
sosaties specially prepared for the journey. Some say you must use two sorts of 
meat, mutton and pork, for the genuine sosaties or kabobs of the Cape. Miss 
Duckitt cut squares from a leg of mutton, soaked in onion, lemon, brown sugar, 
milk, tamarinds, curry powder and garlic. Next day they would be skewered 
(on the traditional bamboo sticks) and grilled over a wood fire. Sauce and 
chutney completed the favourite old picnic dish of the Cape. This is a purely 
oriental dish, of course, and the Arabs of the Middle East have a similar feast 
even today, though without the pork. 

On cold nights at Groote Post there was egg flip for everyone. Miss Duckitt’s 
generous recipe included a bottle of Madeira, five eggs, cinnamon, cloves and 
nutmeg. She did not care much for exotic cooking, I fancy, though edible 
tortoises sometimes appeared on her table, a dish which few, apart from the 
coloured people, enjoy nowadays. The little geometric tortoise of the Darling 
district is in prime condition in the spring; and Miss Duckitt served it scalloped 
with bread-crumbs, butter, lemon and salt. She prepared a tortoise soup for 
invalids, and tortoise eggs were another delicacy. Tortoise tastes like chicken. 



I was surprised to find that seaweed jelly did not appear among Miss Duckitt’s 
recipes, for she must often have seen it. The jelly is made from the delicate 
light brown seaweed which clings to the long stalks of sea bamboo. It is boiled 
for three hours. When set it becomes a pure jelly which may be flavoured with 
sugar, cinnamon, milk, fruit juices, beetroot, vanilla or lemon. It can also be 
used as aspic. Seaweed jelly and lemon is one of the remedies used by 
fishermen along the Cape coast for coughs. The fishermen also eat sea-birds, 
especially the duiker. After soaking in vinegar and long simmering the fishy 
flavour disappears; but to make quite sure, it is curried. Miss Duckitt knew all 
about perlemoen or klipkous, largest and most beautiful of Cape shellfish. The 
flesh is so tough at first that some people put it through a mincer; but she 
preferred to boil it with wood ash, then beat it with a mallet. After that it was 
stewed with butter, fat and breadcrumbs until it emerged as tender as marrow. 
She made all the old Cape fish dishes, of course, the tasty “smoorvis” which 
comes in tins nowadays; and the celebrated “ingelegde vis”, fried, curried, then 
preserved with vinegar, onions, mango relish and chillies. Another fish curry, 
which she called Penang, was clearly oriental. As far back as 1902 she was 
complaining of the price of snoek; two pence in her childhood days, and risen 
to three shillings apiece. But even then, years before snoek became 



fashionable, she recommended it as a fish that flaked well and kept well when 
salted and dried by hanging in the sun. 

She served fish sambal (pounded up with onion, chillies and vinegar) on 
buttered toast. Mrs. Cloete of Alphen gave her a recipe for periwinkle soup. 
Potted crawfish was another of Miss Duckitt’s delicacies which seems to have 
vanished. Miss Duckitt’s thoughts were not always on food, and like Mrs. 
Beeton she gave advice on many phases of household management. Her home 
remedies included a Hottentot fig gargle for sore throat and dagga tea for 
jaundice. Not many nowadays will be prepared to administer whisky to horses 
suffering spasms; but that was her method. And she found time to make her 
kitchen garden look like a flower-bed with neat patterns of crimson beet, kales 
like small palm trees, clusters of tomatoes, carrot leaves and the blue flowers of 
borage. 

Towards the end of her life Hildagonda Duckitt published the two books which 
are treasured by all who possess them. First came Hilda’s “Where is It?” of 
recipes (1890), the cookery book of the century as far as South Africa was 
concerned. One earlier pamphlet (1873) had appeared on the subject in Pieter- 
maritzburg, but the edition was so small that only one copy survives, and that is 
in the South African Public Library. Hilda’s effort, a grand contribution, was 



the first Cape cookery book. Miss Duckitt suggested in a preface to the book 
that “in the rush of life” (in 1890, mark you!) “many women had not found 
time to copy their mothers’ and grandmothers’ old recipe books”. And she 
added: “Few Colonial cooks of the present day understand the art of cooking; it 
is therefore absolutely necessary for the lady of the house to know something 
about it, so that she can direct them.” 

Encouraged by her success, for twelve thousand copies were sold, Miss Duckitt 
followed up the “Where is It?” with her delightful “Diary of a Cape 
Housekeeper”. It came out three years before her death, and gave a picture such 
as is hard to find elsewhere of life on a Cape farm in the second half of last 
century. There you learn how it took a cartload of renosterbos to heat the large 
oven built into the kitchen at Groote Post; the oven that was heated twice a 
week for bread. You hear of her excursions as a girl. Her mother’s uncle and 
aunt lived at Groot Constantia, and she often stayed there and absorbed the rich 
background. This was the authentic atmosphere of old wine cellars, cut glass 
dishes and slender glasses. They grew their own coffee from Mocha seeds at 
Groot Constantia at that period. She went to dances in British and foreign men- 
o’-war at Simonstown, and helped to entertain the officers in return for their 
hospitality. 



Though she had many cookery teachers besides her mother, she makes special 
mention of Abraham, a former slave from East Africa, who was the cook at 
Groote Post. Abraham was probably a Swahili. He was the man who taught her 
how to slaughter a tortoise — a tortoise-scratch scratch the back until the head 
comes out, then chop it off. Mrs. Beeton is silent when it comes to such 
technique. Miss Hildagonda Duckitt contributed to the literature of cookery. 
The Cape Town newspapers, less alert in 1905 than they are now, overlooked 
her death completely. More than forty years later intelligent readers are glad to 
pay high prices for those two happy, inspiring books — when they can find 
them. They are the sort of books that the fortunate owners never sell in their 
lifetimes. 

*** 

Frankly I do not know where to send you nowadays in search of the perfect 
bredie and the faultless sosatie. Ironically enough, they are still served in a 
restaurant the ordinary man cannot patronise, the sacred dining-room of the 
Houses of Parliament. Vincenzo Franconi was the chef who took me behind the 
scenes in that establishment and told me of the Cape dishes he had prepared for 
famous men. He had cooked for the Prince of Wales during his career; and 
while he lived he ranked high among the chefs in South Africa. 



Every day Franconi served yellow rice and raisins. He told me sadly, however, 
that the leading politicians were nearly all light eaters. General Smuts, he said 
was always more interested in his companions at the table than in the menu. At 
one time General Botha and General Smuts nearly always lunched together at 
the House, sharing a grilled snoek with brown butter sauce, small potatoes and 
rice. The Wine and Food Society in Fondon once sampled Cape cookery at a 
lunch at which South Africa House officials acted as advisers. Here is the 
menu: 


Ertjiesop, (farmhouse pea soup) 

Kreefroom, (crawfish mould with cream sauce) 

Bobotie 
Hoender-pastei 
Green Mecdies 
Granadilla Ice 
Soetkoekies 

One family in the Cape has a recipe book which has passed from mother to 
daughter for two centuries. A condition of secrecy binds each heir. The pages 
are all loose now, and I understand the recipes are not so carefully guarded as 
they once were. The language is Nederlands, of course, and a member of the 



family told me that some of the recipes cannot be followed because they 
include spices of which the very names are unknown. It may seem selfish to 
guard an old recipe book but the fact is that wine merchants in Cape Town are 
always eager to secure details of the liqueurs which most of them contain. 
Perhaps there are a few people still unaware of the legacies which they possess 
in such books. 


Have you ever walked down a street in Cape Town filled with the aroma of 
roasting coffee? Of course you have. Ever since the days of the schooners there 
has been a direct trade in coffee between Table Bay and Brazil. I know a man 
who travelled almost every year to Rio between the wars to attend the great 
coffee sales that drew buyers from the far comers of the world. One day I went 
to his store to leam the secrets of Cape Town’s coffee and tea. 

No one in Cape Town enjoyed a finer cup of coffee than that prepared for me 
by the expert that day. The green coffee beans, known to the trade as 
“cherries”, were drawn from a bag stamped with the Brazilian flag. They were 
of the 1914 crop. Coffee beans, l ik e wine, improve with age. The expert 
weighed the beans. He placed them in the revolving drum of a “sample roaster” 
and turned on the electric current. In fifteen minutes the beans reached the 



“crackle point”, and the expert gave them his full attention. He withdrew them, 
held them over a fan to cool, put them through a small electric grinder. A small 
porcelain filter received the ground coffee, and I noted the pleasant aroma as 
the expert poured on the boiling water slowly. That is the Continental method 
of coffee making. The ground coffee swelled, the liquor dripped richly into the 
pot. The taste, without sugar or milk, was splendid. 

This was my introduction to the art of coffee tasting and the romantic coffee 
trade. More than twenty countries lying along the Equator send coffee to Gape 
Town, coffee to the value of five hundred thousand pounds, more or less, every 
year. Raw coffee for great hotels, for the traveller outspanned with his wagon 
in the Kalahari for many sorts of coffee-drinkers demanding many blends, 
mixtures and compounds. Brazil is the largest coffee -producing country in the 
world, and so the bulk of Cape Town’s imports comes from there. That is the 
type of coffee South Africa prefers, and fine coffee it is. For the connoisseur 
there are others. In the coffee merchant’s stores I saw some Blue Mountain 
Jamaica, famous for its liquoring qualities, its body and aroma; one of the 
world’s most expensive coffees. There were the bold, well-shaped beans of 
Columbia, small beans from the Atlantic slope, larger ones from the Pacific 
side of the republic. 



To the expert, every estate in the world shows variations, every type of bean 
has a character of its own. He knows that the Costa Rica coffee gives a slightly 
thicker liquor than that of Columbia. He can distinguish the coffee of Bali, the 
isle of beautiful women, with his eyes shut. He praises Kenya and Arabia, 
while retaining a secret preference, perhaps, for the coffee of Abyssinia, the 
original source of the bean, known to the trade as Mocha. Mocha comes to the 
market sewn up in mats. I saw the Blue Mountain in barrels, and coffees in 
bags from other far tropic lands along the path of the Equator. Polishing is an 
entirely unnecessary process, but people like it, and so the beans are treated. 
Then the green beans are ready for the skill of men like the expert I met. 

“First we must taste each variety separately — then we may experiment with a 
blend, or a mixture,” said the expert. “Coffee is rather hard on the palate in 
comparison with tea, but I have tasted thirty cups in the course of a day’s work. 
Stir the coffee with this silver spoon. Note the natural aroma, the real coffee 
aroma. Then study the appearance of the liquor. You like this cup best? I 
should say so — it is dark and desirable, a thick Java with plenty of body. 
Taste it as a final confirmation of your opinion. All right. We approve of the 
Java.” The expert repeated each stage of the ceremony with the same coffee 
mixed with milk to see how the milk affected the liquor. All the samples were 
luke-warm, for, although coffee should be drunk hot, some of the flavour is 



lost. “Strong as a lion, hot as hell, black as the devil and sweet as love.” That, 
at all events, is the recipe for after-dinner coffee, when the palate is so tired that 
a mild coffee is not appreciated. 

Breakfast coffee brings up the subject of chicory. The truth about chicory, I 
learnt, is this: that a small amount of chicory mixed in the breakfast coffee 
pleases the average palate. In black coffee, on the other hand, the flavour of 
chicory is detestable: Nevertheless, many people in South Africa like all their 
coffee mixed with chicory. It sometimes strengthens the flavour, and it is 
certainly a source of economy. Coffee is an honest trade. A mixture is plainly 
marked as a mixture; while compounds containing a little coffee and much rye, 
wheat, peas, beans, carrots or turnips are plainly described on the label. 
Anyone who wants pure coffee can buy it. The label never lies. Are you 
dissatisfied with your coffee at home? Then you might try buying the beans of 
different types, roasting and grinding them. According to the expert, however, 
there is nothing against buying a tin of pure ready-made coffee if it is fresh. 
That is the test. 

Cape Town, city of tea drinkers, should be gratified to learn that merchants 
blend the tea specially to suit the local water. If this was left to chance, tea 
which tasted perfect in Johannesburg might be most unpopular in Cape Town 



— and vice versa. Tea resembles wine in the infinite variety of flavour and tint. 
No two estates produce exactly the same tea. Come and watch the taster at 
work — the same man who taught me to taste coffee — and you will see how 
tea is judged. 

The taster set out four little basins, his cups and four teapots. He boiled the 
water, fresh water which had never been boiled before. While the water was 
boiling he selected four canisters and weighed out the quantities of tea 
carefully just the right amounts for each of the four pots. The teapots were 
warmed to ensure satisfactory infusion. The water was bubbling when he 
poured it into the pots. “Now we wait for six minutes while the tea ‘draws’,” 
announced the taster. “Some give it only four minutes — it certainly needs all 
that time before it is ready for tasting.” 

The sand in the glass ran out, and the four teas were poured, the taster 
appraising the tint of each “liquor” as it came from the pot. Then he examined 
the leaves with his eyes and nose for appearance and odour. Finally he imbibed 
a sip from the first cup, savoured it carefully and ejected it. No mi lk or sugar, 
of course. He rolled the next tea round his tongue. Soon he had placed each tea 
where it belonged in the order of merit. He had not swallowed a drop. “I may 
taste dozens of teas in a day, but I still drink it for pleasure,” said the taster. 



“The early morning cup is the best cup of the day — there is no imagination 
about it. In most households that is the only cup of tea which is properly made, 
from water which has not been over boiled.” 

Until 1913 Cape Town had a cafe which specialised in old Cape dishes. It was 
Dix’s Bun Shop, which had several addresses since Mr. Daniel Dix opened his 
first bakery and cake-shop in Longmarket Street in 1845. Buns cost a penny at 
that time and for many years afterwards. The firm became famous for huge, 
appetising buns; and in 1895 they opened Dix’s Cafe, 25, Adderley Street, and 
started catering for banquets. They had foreign chefs and confectioners, but the 
undisputed ruler of the sosatie and bredie section of the business was an old 
Coloured cook named Susie. It is on record that her cooking was far superior to 
that of the imported chefs. Dix’s was Cape Town’s leading cafe during the 
South African War. When the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York (later 
King George V and Queen Mary) visited Cape Town, the Mayor’s banquet was 
held at Dix’s Cafe. Dix’s had other cafes in the town and wedding cakes were 
made at the branch in Strand Street. The Adderley Street cafe, with its Oak and 
Moorish rooms, was burnt out in June, 1902. The last of the Dix’s cafes was in 
a basement in Shortmarket Street. 



Another landmark that has vanished is the sweet-shop in Long Street, where a 
St. Helena woman named Rachel Thomson presided over a gorgeous array of 
Cape sweets. Besides the typical tameletjies which I have already mentioned, 
there were burnt almonds, bossuiker (a sort of sugarstick), the aniseed 
flavoured dumily-klontjies and almond rock. In Burg Street there was a 
koeksister (doughnut) specialist, Miss Betje Volsteedt, known affectionately to 
her customers as “Betje Bolletje.” 

Many of the taverns of Old Cape Town were known as “Sosatie and Rice” 
houses, and even in fairly recent years Cape cookery was the order of the day. 
The late Dr. C. Louis Leipoldt recorded the fish, lobster and mutton curry, 
served with fried eggs and bananas, accompanied by preserve tangerines, put 
on regularly at the White House Hotel in Strand Street. The curry paste was 
pounded in the yard on each occasion with the animals in a small zoo looking 
on: a zebra owned by Mr. Zeederberg, a buck and several golden pheasants. 

Before the days of Parliamentary catering, the Royal Hotel in Plein Street was 
the favourite resort of members of the Old Cape House. The first hotel worthy 
of the name to be built on the Royal site was the Hotel De Europe, opened in 
1861. The owners announced in the “Cape Argus” that they intended, “with the 




One of Cape Town’s Famous Old Taverns, The London 
Hotel, in Greenmarket Square. 





kind patronage of the public, to use all their zeal and energy combined with 
merit to secure a share of public favour. N.B. — Billiards and bath attached to 
the premises.” Those were the days when guests watched the panorama of old 
Plein Street from a wide, sheltered hotel stoep. The name was changed to the 
Royal Hotel in 1867, by which time the management was serving “draught ale 
sixpence and American drinks” — no doubt early versions of the cocktail. 

Many famous South Africans made the Royal their headquarters, Rhodes and 
Jameson among them. Mr. and Mrs. I. Hirsch, who took charge of the Royal in 
1906, told me about their guests. “I remember General Botha ordering the dish 
he liked best, snoek, on many occasions,” said Mrs. Hirsch. “General Hertzog 
had a suite of rooms there, while Sir David Graaff also entertained at the 
Royal. I believe the Royal gained the coat-of-arms displayed in front after the 
visit of the Duke of Edinburgh. All the leading sporting clubs held their 
meetings and banquets at the Royal. It was the headquarters of the Owl Club at 
one time.” Several changes of ownership and much rebuilding took place. Mr. 
George Koenig became manager of the Royal in 1914. The Royal was the 
favourite hotel of people from the country visiting Cape Town, Rhodesians, 
and also of foreigners interested in good food, wine and cigars. In such matters 
Mr. Koenig was an unfailing guide; good living was not only his profession, 



but his hobby. I was sorry to see the Royal vanishing under the picks of the 
housebreakers. 



Chapter Nine 
Streets, Canals And Shops 

It is not easy to discover Old Cape Town in Adderley Street unless the 
excavators are turning up post office stones or the night is so far gone that you 
are almost alone. Alone in Adderley Street when all the traffic has faded out, 
you may well find the ghosts of the Heerengracht returning ... the crinolines 
and sedan chairs. Long after midnight the canal may flow again, and there will 
be thatched roofs and stoeps all down the street. After all, it is only during this 
century that the street has been transformed. There are people still living who 



remember it as a leisurely colonial main street with gracious land-marks that 
have been lost. 

I am fascinated by the Cape Town revealed in Bowler’s prints. Most of you, I 
suppose, can recognise the familiar Bowler style, but not so many know the 
story of Thomas Bowler the artist. He arrived in Cape Town from England in 
1834 and advertised himself as “art instructor to schools and families”. A few 
years later he became drawing master at the South African College. Describing 
one of Bowler’s exhibitions in 1859, the “Cape Argus” said: “Mr. Bowler has 
done more for the advancement of art than anyone at the Cape, and we are 
rejoiced to see that men who are themselves devoted to art are ready to 
appreciate his talents.” 

The Royal Academy accepted two of his pictures in 1860. About that time 
Bowler opened his own art school in Wale Street. He lost both his sons at sea, 
and died in England in 1869 when on the eve of returning to Cape Town. The 
Bowler prints that have become so popular are to be found in a large green 
volume, “Pictorial Album of Cape Town,” published in Cape Town in 1866. 
As recently as 1911, I believe, a local bookshop had stacks of them on sale at 
fifteen shillings apiece. At an auction sale this set of nine prints fetched one 
hundred and eighty-eight guineas. 



Bowler’s album contains a descriptive commentary by W. R. Thomson which 
is worth quoting. “The original Dutch rulers, true to their national instincts and 
fondness for trees and water,” says Thomson, “attempted here, and elsewhere 
abroad, to reproduce an Amsterdam or Rotterdam street scene. They dug a 
broad and deep trench in the middle of the street, diverted the waste water from 
the upper parts of the town into it, threw quaint little bridges across the stream, 
planted trees on each side and then thought that they could not find a more 
appropriate name than that of one of the finest thoroughfares of Amsterdam — 
the Heerengracht.” Here is another scene from Bowler’s Cape Town of 1864, 
described by Thomson: “Under the trees, on the quaint, cumbrous old stoeps 
which blocked up the sides of the street, the merchants and the citizens of a 
former generation used to congregate to smoke their pipes and cigars and hear 
the gossip of the day. But as business and traffic increased, canals, trees and 
stoeps became a nuisance. The canals were filled up or covered over, most of 
the trees were cut down and the stoeps, too, are gradually disappearing and 
being replaced by good, level pavements for foot passengers. The street has 
lost character altogether — the very name having been changed in compliment 
to Mr. Adderley for the services he rendered to the Colony during the anti- 
convict agitation; but it has gained in respectability and utility as a business 
stand and thoroughfare.” 



The river from Platteklip Gorge that once coursed along the Heerengracht still 
flows beneath Adderley Street, though it is now confined by storm-water 
drains. This was the stream in which early Portuguese and Dutch navigators 
filled their barrels. Besides the stream, on the old G.P.O. site, Van Riebeeck 
built Cape Town’s first reservoir. One of the teak water pipes he used, bound 
with copper bands, is preserved at the City Hall. From the few gallons that ran 
through this pipe, Cape Town’s thirst has grown to about nineteen million 
gallons a day. 

Picturesque though the canals were, they had serious drawbacks. Even sober 
people sometimes fell into them on dark nights; and the swimming conditions 
were unpleasant as a result of lazy slaves having tipped rubbish into the canals 
instead of taking it to the seashore. Flies and mosquitoes bred in the 
backwaters, while frogs lifted their voices. The Heerengracht was covered in 
1844, but there was an open canal in Queen Victoria Street (first Tuin Street 
and then New Street) until the middle of last century. That was the last canal in 
Cape Town. 

Until 1908 Adderley Street had no surface. The famous wooden blocks, some 
of which still remain, were laid in that year. The scheme was carried out to 






Adderley Street about 1875, with the bank and the Dutch Reformed church as 
the only recognisable landmarks. 



reduce the noise made by carts and wagons with iron wheels. A heavy layer of 
concrete was placed in position and covered with sand. Many thousands cubic 
feet of wooden blocks, each about the size of a brick, came next; and finally 
Adderley Street was coated with asphalt. Stones were laid down of the centre 
for the hansom-cab horses to kick. It was a luxurious scheme, adopted at a time 
when macadam and gravel were the only alternative road materials. 

Adderley Street’s world-famous flower- sellers appear to have started as 
strawberry sellers almost a century ago. They have become part of Cape Town, 
like the gondoliers of Venice and the Zulu rickshaw men of Durban. They are 
among the memories a tourist is bound to carry away with him; worth, more to 
the city than any number of coloured posters. This is a point for officials to 
remember when they herd the poor flower sellers into alleyways and force 
them to take up new pitches. They have helped to make Adderley Street one of 
the world’s great streets. Though the individual flower-seller is not a wealthy 
person, I have seen a rough estimate of one hundred thousand pounds as the 
sum which used to change hands every year on the pavement outside the old 
General Post Office. Flower selling is a business that runs in fa mi lies. 



It would be hard to find another city in the world with such a one-sided aspect 
as Adderley Street. This tendency arose when Van Riebeeck’s people built 
their 




The Old Wooden Central Jetty at the foot of Adderley Street. Fillis’s Circus had a permanent 
home in in the shed on the right, and the elephants bathed regularly in Table Bay. 


primitive dwellings facing the mud fort. The left side (facing the mountain) 
was the Company’s side of the street; and private enterprise had to be content 
with the right. So that even now most of the shops are on the right side. 

In the early days the Company owned all the shops — the general dealer’s, the 
wine shop, the butchery and bakery. Cape Town’s first private shopkeeper was 
Albert Dirksen, who in 1662 received a monopoly as a provision merchant. It 
seems that Dirksen was really a tailor who had been induced to settle at the 
Cape, but had been unable to maintain his family by his trade. Even after the 
Heerengracht had become Adderley Street in 1850, the leisurely colonial 
customs prevailed and years passed before the first show window appeared. 
The shops all closed between noon and three for the siesta. And as recently as 
1875 each store specialised in certain goods. Christmas advertising in the 
“Cape Argus” that year showed that Alexander, the sweet-man, was offering 
bon-bons and crystallised fruit; Stuttaford’s had hosiery, drapery, lace and 
“brilliants”; Duncan’s announced tussores and alpacas, while Fletcher’s was 
the place for writing desks, meerschaums and briars. Department stores came 
much later. 

Mr. C. B. Adderley, M.P., the man who helped to prevent the Cape from 
becoming a convict settlement, never visited Cape Town. The grateful 



colonists presented him with one hundred pounds worth of silverplate, and they 
would have given him a royal welcome. After more than a century his services 
have not been forgotten. The outcry against the proposal to change the name of 
Adderley Street to Kingsway revealed the modem sentiment of Cape Town in 
the matter. Strange to say, some of Cape Town’s citizens soon forgot the man 
who sent the convict ship Neptune on to Australia. Not many years after the 
name had been changed, there was a demand for the restoration of the 
Heerengracht. The agitation failed. 

In the Heerengracht days the street had two names; for the lower end, near the 
present War Memorial, was known as Justisiestraat. The present Customs 
House, built in the days of George III and still bearing his initials, was in 
Justisiestraat; but in those days it was a prison. The condemned cell now 
houses the strong room and all the most important books and documents are 
deposited there every night. 

Many of Cape Town’s leading streets once had names which are known only to 
historians today. St. George’s Street, for example, was formerly Eerste Berg 
Dwarsstraat, later contracted to Bergstraat. This similarity to Tweede Berg 
Dwarsstraat (now Burg Street) caused confusion. The commissioners suggested 
Venus Street, but a clergyman living there objected, and so St. George’s Street 



was finally selected. Darling Street, named after the Lieut. -General who 
opened the first Cape Parliament, was for many years Keizergracht. The oldest 
name-plate in Cape Town, I am told, is to be found embedded in the wall of a 
building at the comer of Sir Lowry Road and Russell Street. It was put up at 
the beginning of last century, and it reads “Sir Lowry Street”. 

Here are a few more transformations in Cape Town place names: Caledon 
Square (Exercitie-plein), Commercial Street (Ritter- straat, later Boomstraat), 
Exchange Place (Tronkstraat), Hout Street (Oliphantstraat), Long Street (Derde 
Berg Dwarsstraat). And how many of you would recognise Plein Street under 
the old name of Verse Rivier? 

Strand Street seldom receives the breath of the sea nowadays, but once it ran 
parallel with the beach. Its earliest name was Zeestraat. It still has the finest 
surviving fragments of the past in the city — the Koopmans de Wet House and 
the Martin Melck House. This was the street of the “koopmans”, the merchants, 
and according to a writer of the period the title “conferred rank at the Cape to 
which the military even aspired”. Rene Juta, in “The Cape Peninsula” 
(published in 1910), gives an impression of these merchants living “in flat- 
roofed, high stoeped houses with teak doors and small-paned glass windows 
facing the sea; the men smoking, drinking and selling; the women eating, 



dressing and dancing”. Captain Cook, the explorer, lived there while his ships, 
Resolution and Adventure, swung to their anchor chains in Table Bay. 

Every war from the opening of last century right down to 1945 has left its mark 
on the street signs of the Cape Peninsula. All the battles are there, from 
Waterloo Green to Tobrukweg. Some homesick Cockney gave a London 
flavour to certain corners of the town which most of you would have difficulty 
in locating without a map — Oxford Street, Regent Circus, Drury Lane, Rotten 
Row and Mile End Road. 

Nordkaper Lane obviously goes back to the time when the whalers refreshed 
themselves in Table Bay. But the origin of Siren Street eludes me. It is as 
mysterious as Poet’s Corner (in Woodstock) and Chancery Lane, a sombre 
alleyway off St. George’s Street. 

*** 

The Grand Parade may be no more to you than a place to leave your car. Yet 
this is the oldest public square in South Africa, the open space between Van 
Riebeeck’s mud fort and the Castle, a strip of ground where leopards walked 
by night. It was divided by a wall in the early days, so that soldiers on parade 
would not disturb the farmers who used the ground as outspan and market 
place. The wall has gone, but the Parade is still both a parade-ground and a 



market. There, once in a while, on the tables littered with old books and junk, 
you may find a bargain. Years ago someone bought a Georgian silver cup for a 
few shillings. Cleaned and polished, it was found to be a racing trophy dated 
1822, presented by the Burgher Senate. There, too, a collector of Africana 
picked up the earliest South African printed pamphlet, bearing the date 1801, 
for sixpence — and sold it for forty five pounds. There, as a schoolboy, I 
bought a “gold watch” for five shillings, much to the delight of the cheapjack, 
who hailed me, simpleton that I was, as “the only sport in the crowd”. 

Early nineteenth century prints reveal a fountain on the Parade, and this is 
believed to have been a memorial to Wolraad Woltemade. In the winter the 
unpaved ground resembled a meadow, with streams flowing across it. The old 
pictures show that it was a fashionable resort, with soldiers at leisure, smart 
women and children with hoops. South Africa’s first agricultural show was 
held on the Parade in the middle of last century. And in 1862 South Africa’s 
first train pulled out for Eerste River from the railway terminus on the Parade 
boundary. 

Lord Charles Somerset was drawn across the Grand Parade in his carriage one 
evening in March, 1826, just before his departure for England. He had many 
enemies, but his friends organised a farewell dinner in the Commercial 




Lord Charles Somerset, just before his departure for England in 1826, was 
drawn across the Grand Parade by "the most respectable inhabitants of Cape 

Town". 


Exchange. “A most infernal south-easter was blowing,” says one description. 
“When Lord Charles left the room half the company at least followed him to 
the door, and these gentlemen themselves, mind, not the mob, for that would be 
worth nothing in a slave country, but these gentlemen who had just been giving 
him a dinner took the horses off the carriage and drew him themselves all 
across the Grand Parade to the Castle gates, and there took a most affectionate 
leave of him.” 

Government Avenue was once a rough track running through the Dutch East 
India Company’s vegetable garden. All the ships and all the people of the early 
settlement depended on that garden; and if it had failed the Company would 
probably have recalled Van Riebeeck. It was enriched with seeds, bushes and 
trees, not only from Holland, but from all the ports where the Company’s ships 
sailed ... from St. Helena and Batavia, West Africa and Mauritius. 

Inevitably the twenty-six acres cultivated by Van Riebeeck were whittled down 
and eaten into by buildings — a “pleasure lodge” for visitors, a slave lodge, 
Government House, the Old Supreme Court and later the Cathedral, library and 
museum. 



Government House was built by slave labour. The slaves packed shells under 
the yellow- wood floors to defeat the rats. Much later the stoep was laid with 
slate flagstones from Robben Island. This legacy has not been as thankfully 
received as the Avenue and the Gardens. 

John Noble, clerk of the Old Cape House in 1875, has left a description of the 
Gardens worth quoting: “Although its whole area is not more than fourteen 
acres, and the situation and soil very unfavourable, it contains upwards of eight 
thousand varieties of trees and plants. In this narrow compass the best timber 
trees of Europe, oak, ash, birch, maple, lime, elm and pine grow contiguous to 
the graceful deodar of the Himalayas, the camphor tree of Sumatra, the lofty 
blue gums of Australia and the towering and stately araucaria of Norfolk 
Island. The fruit trees of England, laden with apple, pear or peach, stand side 
by side with the orange, olive and mulberry of the Mediterranean Coast, the 
banana, mango and alligator pear of the West Indies, and the litchie of China. 
Azaleas, camellia, japonicas, fuchsias and rhododendrons bloom under the 
open sky as freely as roses, carnations and violets, while around them are Cape 
wild flowers of infinite beauty and variety.” 

The Avenue has given its shade to most of South Africa’s famous men and 
women. There is atmosphere and the breath of age in those oaks; but when I 



first owned a motor-car I was guilty of a sacrilege that still makes me tremble. 
Encouraged by wild companions late one night I drove my car down the 
Avenue and sped away undetected. The ghost of Van Riebeeck, perhaps, 
frowned in the darkness. 


*** 

On a warm November evening in 1913 I set out purposefully, an eager 
schoolboy, to walk down the steep roads from my home in Oranjezicht to visit 
the new pier at the foot of Adderley Street. Long before that night I had 
watched a new mechanical wonder at work, the “walking pile driver” which 
hammered the concrete supports further and further into the bed of Table Bay 
until it stopped more than a thousand feet from the shore. Two years it had 
taken, and now the band of the 2nd Lancashire Regiment was playing and the 
pier was open at last. 

I think Cape Town lost something in 1938 when the pier was buried under the 
reclamation scheme. It is a long way to the sea, and the breath of the sea, 
nowadays. The pier meant a lot to me in my schooldays. Boats could be hired 
there for a shilling an hour, and as I rowed beneath the pier, over to Woodstock 
Beach and round the anchored ships I felt the magic of the waterfront with a 
pleasure of a sort that can never return. I began sailing in small yachts at that 



time, too, and the pier with its people and its music is linked with my memories 
of many a bracing day afloat. All yacht races started from the pier, with that 
great handicapper “Billy” Watson firing his old pistol and scaring the duikers. 

But this is the opening night, and I have come to see the fireworks and the 
crowds. If I had known my Cape Town then as I do now, I might have thought 
sadly of the wooden central wharf which this smooth concrete walk had 
replaced. There the coasting brigs and schooners discharged their cargoes; 
there at the foot of Adderley Street were piled high the bags of coffee from 
Brazil, sugar and Eastern spices; all the scents and sounds and richness of 
trade, the cries of the stevedores, the endless panorama of shipping. On that 
opening night, however, I thought only of the rockets and the excitement of the 
new scene. And now the new scene has become a wind-swept piece of 
reclaimed ground without even the tang of the sea in the dust. You must go 
further than I walked on that opening night to find Table Bay. 

The Adderley Street pier was the only pier in South Africa. It had little in 
common with the piers at English resorts, and it never paid its way. Yet Cape 
Town wanted a pier — the movement started twenty-two years before the 
building started — and it may demand one again. The pier brought everyone 
into close touch with the sea. I think the swimmers who made a point of diving 



off the pier every day of the year will join with me in this note of regret for a 
vanished amenity. As I write, I seem to see Peggy Duncan finishing her epic 
Robben Island swim, a girl with sunburnt arms coming into the light of the pier 
with the crowd cheering her all the way down to Rogge Bay. 

There was a legend that someone once dived off the eighty foot pier tower. It 
had no foundation, for the City Council always refused permission. But there 
were many suicides — so many that the woman at the turnstile was instructed 
to look at each person as he paid his penny and telephone the piermaster 
immediately if her suspicions were aroused. That was a system which saved a 
number of lives. I liked the pier, and I never drive round the statue of Van 
Riebeeck without thinking of the steps that once led down to Rogge Bay and 
the rowing boats. Often at night in later years I stood at the end of the pier and 
hailed my friends on board the small yacht in which we spent our week-ends. 
The pier is one of Cape Town’s buried landmarks, but the memory lingers. 

Motor-cars first appeared in the streets of Cape Town early in 1897, about a 
year after the first car had been driven in Pretoria. All the early cars were of the 
Benz make, and I remember clearly enough that I drove one in 1915 while still 
a schoolboy. 



A friend with a mechanical mind had found one of these pioneer Benz cars on 
the scrapheap and bought it for fifteen shillings. It was steered by a lever. The 
engine was at the back, it had solid tyres and the silencer had been lost. Never- 
theless, my friend put it into running condition and selected me, because of my 
light weight, to drive it up the steep Rosmead Avenue in Oranjezicht where we 
lived. Though I have driven in many cities since then, I have never recaptured 
the thrill that ancient belt-driven Benz gave me. And I daresay some of the 
startled onlookers still remember the noise during that test run. One of those 
early Benz cars is preserved as a museum piece in the University of Cape 
Town engineering department. It is still capable of taking the road, and I hope 
to see it there one day, for it is South Africa’s oldest motor-car. 

By December, 1901, the car-owners of Cape Town had formed an Automobile 
Club. They gathered in Greenmarket Square, wearing peaked caps and goggles, 
for their first outing. Kalk Bay was the target, and two Benz cars, a Royal 
Enfield, a Decauville and two steam-cars completed the run. The Decauville 
was owned by Mr. (later Sir Alfred) Hennessy. The Decauville was Mr. 
Hennessy’s second vehicle; the first was an air-cooled Quad with a cycle 
saddle for the driver and a precarious armchair for the passenger. Car prices in 
those days were no higher than they are now. You could buy a rubber tyred 



Albion in Cape Town for four hundred and fifty pounds, and there were several 
makes round about the five hundred pound mark. 

Mr. Cecil Rhodes had a twelve horse-power Wolseley on the road in February, 
1902. One of his biographers wrote that it was “the only car he ever owned, 
and with which he was as delighted as a child with a new toy”. Mr. Rhodes was 
greatly disturbed when his chauffeur reported that the car had killed a small 
coloured boy on the road to Muizenberg. Possibly it was the first car fatality in 
South Africa. 

The speed limit imposed by the Divisional Council in those days was eight 
miles an hour. The “Cape Argus” protested, and gradually the limit rose to the 
present thirty. According to all the records I have consulted, Cape Town’s first 
speed merchant was a taxi-driver named Charlie Rorich. He was fined — I 
have never been able to discover the amount — in February, 1905. 

Adventurous drivers soon attempted cross-country trips, and some were 
successful. In August, 1905, the Johannesburg-Cape Town run was done in ten 
days. The Old Cape House of Assembly took note of this new menace and 
fixed penalties for motoring offences. During the debate Mr. John X. 
Merriman, apprehensive and scorn-full, quoted a verse in support of his 
denunciation: 



A buzz, a whizz and a cloud of dust, 

A wild blood-curdling yell, 

A ghostly object flashing by, 

Then silence and — a smell. 

Cape Town’s most dignified vehicle is not a motor-car, but an open Victoria 
supplied to the municipality as far back as 1904 by the London firm of Hayes 
and Son. A little ivory plate on the driver’s seat describes the firm as 
“Coachbuilders to the Prince of Wales”. General Louis Botha drove up 
Adderley Street in this Victoria in 1919, when he returned from the Versailles 
peace treaty. It has been used for many openings of Parliament; and in the same 
carriage, drawn by four pure white horses, General Smuts was driven 
triumphantly through the city after the 1939-’45 War. Ebram Isaacs was the 
driver on the occasion, and he wore the traditional Malay livery skull cap and 
wide-brimmed straw hat, sable coat, white waistcoat and black breeches. 

Between historic occasions the black Victoria, with its red facings and 
brasswork, rests in the municipal depot in Rutger Street. After more than half a 
century it is still as good as new, upholstery and all. 





There cannot be many Capetonians who have never set their watches by the 
twelve o’clock gun, That resounding boom marks the days of our lives; and in 
this atomic age the old muzzle-loader has become as much a part of Cape 
Town’s background as Table Mountain itself. It is detonated every day, except 
Sundays and public holidays, by electricity from the Royal Cape Observatory, 
Well before noon a soldier removes the wooden stopper, or “tampion”, from 
the muzzle, cleans and dries the barrel and rams in the three-pound bag of 
gunpowder. He clears the touch-hole and stabs the gunpowder bag with a 
wooden pin. For this, I am told, he receives sixpence a day There have been 
slight and ineffective efforts to abolish the noon gun, but not on the ground of 
expense. 

I have been unable to trace the first Cape Town time signal by gunfire. It is 
clear that in the eighteenth century guns were fired from the Castle at sunrise 
and sunset. The only important date in the history of the gun is 1798, when a 
careless gunner left some guncotton in the barrel. When the gun was fired, the 
blazing wad fell on the thatched roof of the dragoon stables. More than a 
hundred horses were burnt to death, and all the naval and military rations in the 
store were destroyed. 



In 1833 the astronomers decided to provide ships in Table Bay with a time 
signal for setting their chronometers. Albrass, bell-mouthed pistol was used, 
and at night the flash from the observatory roof was watched eagerly through 
telescopes by marines several miles away. The pistol system was not a success, 
however, and for the rest of last century the noon gun boomed out the Imhoff 
Battery in front of the Castle. 

When standard time was introduced into South Africa in 1903, the noon gun 
was fired for the first time from Signal ill, Misfires are rare nowadays, though 
they have occurred in winter. Once a careless old soldier left a ramrod an the 
barrel. It shot out over the city, landed in Riebeeck Square and knocked a horse 
silly. On another occasion a dreamy soldier sat too long astride the barrel and 
earned the fright of his life when the explosion shattered his reverie. 

By the way, you are not expected to take the time from the sound of the gun. 
The report reaches the observatory eighteen and a half seconds after the flash, 
and even in the main streets of the city the sound is received nearly five 
seconds late. 

Cape Town’s first street directory appeared very early last century, and there 
are one or two libraries which possess complete sets of these fascinating 



volumes. I am told that wealthy collectors of Africana would probably pay one 
thousand pounds for the set. My old directory, the only one I have, is dated 
1867. It provides some of the most restful reading I know, in spite of the 
pompous language of the “essay” describing the colony of the Cape of Good 
Hope. You can find the name and occupation of everyone in the Cape Town of 
1867; these liberal pages display no colour bar. The Governor is there, Sir P. E. 
Wodehouse, K.C.B., with his salary of five thousand pounds a year; and also 
Jacob Goliath, the labourer, who lived in Macintyre’s Lane off Longmarket 
Street. Abaas the mason, Keerom Street, heads the list, and Alewyn Zoutendyk 
the painter of Buitengracht rounds it off. All the good old Cape Town names 
are present, as they should be in a city which has continuity and background. 

An item with no value at all in my collection is a red-covered booklet of 48 
pages — the Cape Town telephone directory for 1910. There were 1,556 
numbers in that year, and the most distant trunk call you could make was to 
Worcester. You were not allowed to “lend” your telephone. Renters undertook 
to use their instruments only for their own business. Immediate disconnection 
was the penalty for a breach of this regulation. Two people could, however, use 
one line jointly by written arrangement with the Post Office. There was only 
one Cohen on the ‘phone in 1910, but nine Smiths were connected. 



Cape Town’s first telephone operated between the Customs House in Adderley 
Street and the Docks. That was in August, 1880. Maritzburg had a telephone 
earlier that year, to enable the Governor of Natal to speak to the Government 
offices. In 1881 Simonstown and the Cape Point lighthouse were linked by 
‘phone. I cannot trace the date of Cape Town’s first telephone exchange; but 
the first in South Africa was installed at Port Elizabeth in 1881. This enabled 
20 merchants to discuss business. A novel use for the telephone was found 
during the smallpox outbreak in Cape Town in 1882. The Town House was 
connected with the lazarette at Rentzkies Farm, so that patients could talk to 
their friends without risk. The first public telephone call-office in Cape Town 
was opened in the G.P.O. in February, 1906. 

Thunderstorms interrupted the service in the early days and for many years 
afterwards. “It is not advisable to touch the apparatus while there is a heavy 
thunderstorm in the neighbourhood,” warns the directory. 

Though there were no telephone boxes in the Heerengracht, that red-covered 
booklet was used by people who remembered the Cape Town of canals, people 
who saw the Alabama sail into Table Bay. The fat blue volume on my desk has 
not the same charm for me. I like the books that open doors into old streets and 
sedate squares, with Bowler himself at work on his drawings. 




The Parade, from a painting, showing the Fountain. In the foreground are the 
water-furrows of the Heerengracht. 


If you have intuition and an eye for furniture you will find genuine glimpses of 
Old Cape Town in the shops of antique dealers. There was a time only a 
quarter of a century ago, perhaps, when collectors went out into the countryside 
and bought for a few pounds pieces of beautiful Cape furniture which would 
now fetch hundreds of pounds. 






Look for the “patina” on old furniture — the distinctive appearance that age 
and much hard polishing impart to the wood. That is something which cannot 
be imitated. Most of the work of Huguenot craftsmen at the Cape shows a 
strong Louis XV period influence, though the designs were usually simpler. 
Carved furniture was never popular in the Cape — it collects too much dust. A 
genuine kist is extremely plain. These were the stink-wood chests with simple 
brass fittings, made by the Huguenots and used for storing clothes or flour. The 
old kists had no stands, but modern reproductions often have claw-and-ball 
feet. 

Many a fine old stinkwood cupboard has been sold on the Parade and cut up for 
firewood — cupboards that might be worth two hundred pounds apiece today. 
Not so long ago you could buy Batavian silver cuspidors for one-twentieth of 
their present value. Then there were brass-bound oak water-vats that stood in 
the farm kitchens, with lids and dippers. They have vanished, too. Old desks 
and chests of drawers are unobtainable. Chairs and tables, however, are more 
plentiful and it is still possible for a man of moderate means to collect old Cape 
kitchen utensils of copper. Malay fa mi lies sometimes sell these fine eighteenth 
century saucepans, kettles and konfyt pots. They were either made in one piece, 
or the bottoms were dovetailed in with brass, not soldered, so that they last for 
ever. 



Chapter Ten 

Cape Town’s Foreign Colonies 

Greek seamen from the little island of Ithaca, voyaging round and about the 
world in sailing ships late last century, brought word to the islanders of a 
faraway place called Cape Town. They spoke of many fair lands they had seen, 
where a hard-working Greek might flourish; and they praised Cape Town 
above all other cities. It was even more promising, they declared, than the 
strange New York to which thousands of Greeks were flocking. 

So there set out from Ithaca the first of those enterprising Greeks who now 
hold much of the cafe and fruit trade of Cape Town in their capable hands. To 
understand their success you should glance at Ithaca, smallest of the seven 
Ionian islands, forty-four square miles of mountains, white-washed houses 
round a deep bay, olives, wine, fruit, currants and goats. This was the island of 
the Homeric narrative of Odysseus, the island of fountains, the caves of the 
Naiads, orchards and steep cliffs. “Now Ithaca lies low, farthest up the sea lien 
towards the darkness, but those others face the dawning and the sun.” 

Experience in romantic orchards gave the Greeks a knowledge of fruit which 
enabled them to compete with others who did not possess the art of displaying 
fruit and keeping it beautiful and fresh. In New York the Greeks captured the 



fruit trade from the Italians. Throughout the United States they became owners 
of ice-cream parlours, quick-lunch counters and small restaurants. 

There were few cafes in Cape Town when the first band of determined Greeks 
arrived early this century. Since then they have refreshed almost every 
important street in the city. Their windows are a pleasure to behold on a hot 
day. Incidentally every Greek window reveals a strong family likeness. The 
polished pyramids of apples and oranges, grapefruit and pears, are arranged in 
exactly the same enticing way. I am told that the first Greek fruit shopkeeper 
created this charming design and all the rest admired and copied it. There is 
certainly nothing like it to be seen in all Greece, where cafes have their tables 
in the open-air and fruit is sold from bar rows. 

Years ago the patriotic Greeks almost invariably decorated their cafes with 
stirring pictures of Greek victories over their enemies, the Turks. One saw 
Greek battalions, skirted and indomitable, storming the heights where the 
Crescent flag flew; and squadrons of many-funnelled Greek cruisers racing out 
to attack Turkish fleets. Now the cafes have become modem, the cinema star 
has replaced the battle scene. 

The Greek has become a good South African. He takes absorbing interest 
(when business is slack) in deep discussion. Newspapers from Greece they read 



keenly, and many copies of “Acropolis” are passed from shop to shop. They 
have no local newspaper of their own, like “Atlantis” published for the Greeks 
of New York. The Greek makes his home in Cape Town when he retires, 
preferring life in his adopted country even to the charms of Ithaca, the 
Peloponnesus or Athens. “The climate is like Greece, and the opportunities are 
greater,” one told me. 

Nevertheless, our Greek citizens will not lose their identity. After business 
hours they speak Greek and the language is kept alive among the children who 
have never seen Greece. The Archimandrite, priest of the Greek Orthodox 
Church at Woodstock, teaches some of the children. Organised tours to Greece 
were arranged between the wars. But the Greeks of Cape Town have little time 
for relaxation, no other shops serve the public for so many hours, so many days 
a year. You see them on the racecourse, for modern racing grips them as the 
chariot racers of Antioch thrilled their ancestors. And when the shops are 
closed at midnight, one may be permitted to imagine a little Greek card party 
assembled behind the scenes and playing for something more than monkey- 
nuts. 

Yet even in South Africa the Greeks are not a nation of shopkeepers. Some 
have wholesale stores and mineral-water factories and hotels. There are Greek 



garages and Greek bakeries, Greek doctors, and lawyers, locally trained. The 
Athens medical degree is not recognised in South Africa. I have not met a 
Greek farmer in South Africa, but I am told there are a few growing tobacco in 
Rhodesia. An unemployed Greek you will not find, for one helps another 
loyally, and with so many owning shops it is never long before a job is 
provided. 

The Greeks are a seafaring race, and there are Greek fishermen in Cape waters. 
But the Greek sailor who will never be forgotten in Cape Town served for 
many years as caretaker and boatman of the Royal Cape Yacht Club. He 
combined his mastery of the sailor’s craft with a penetrating insight into 
character, and those who knew this kindly old man learnt more than knots and 
splices. “How did you make that, Jasper?” a young member once asked the old 
man as he sat outside the club finishing a difficult eye-splice. “I look in the 
book,” replied Jasper, pointing to the club library. Like many Greeks of the old 
school, he was illiterate; but the books could not have taught him much about 
seamanship. 

At one time the Greeks arrived in South Africa at the rate of two hundred a 
year. Then the quota was reduced to fifty, in spite of protests. As the Greek 
Archbishop pointed out in his appeal to the Union Government: “All the 



Western civilisation originated from Greece, the oldest civilised country of the 
world. Greece has always from the earliest stages been opposed to the 
barbarism and Eastern civilisation of the Turkish Empire and other Eastern 
nations.” 

The blue and white flag of Greece flies above the church and hall at 
Woodstock, where you will find the centre of Greek culture in Cape Town. In 
church men and women sit apart during the long services. Each worshipper 
places a coin on a plate as he enters, lights a candle and kisses the two Holy 
Books. The church was built early this century, the first impressive sign of 
Greek settlement in South Africa. Easter is, perhaps the greatest of all Greek 
religious festivals, though Christmas is celebrated. A queer colony to find so 
far away from the isle of Ithaca, and a romantic story when you remember that 
it began with sailors talking of the lands they had seen. 

The Italians came to Cape Town very early this century — mainly fishermen 
from Sicily, with a few from Malta. They were skilful and energetic, they 
introduced larger boats and new methods; and at first the old fishing fraternity 
did not welcome them. Nevertheless, they had come to stay, and now there is a 
Little Italy firmly established in those old seafaring streets off Somerset Road. 



As far back as 1904 the Salesian Institute printed an Italian newspaper for 
them, the first in South Africa. For many years, too, they had their own Italian 
grocer, stocking the right lines in macaroni, spaghetti and Gorgonzola. These 
people never belonged to the Fascist Italy, or the prosperous Fascist colony that 
flourished for a time in Cape Town between the wars, only to vanish as though 
it had never existed. Little Italy of the fisher folk lives on in the old streets 
round the Church of the Sacred Heart. 

The Portuguese never had a colony in Cape Town, though several members of 
the race started eating-houses which never lacked patrons. I also remember a 
fishing cutter called Funchal manned by a Madeira family. 

In the eighteenth century there appears to have been a group of Walloons from 
Belgium in Cape Town. The top of Wale Street was then known as Walendorp, 
and Mr. Graham Botha, after much research, traced the origin to the Walloons 
who lived there. Other old Cape Town place-names recalling occupation by 
colonies from other lands are Irish Town (between Constitution and Bloemhof 
Streets), German Town (at the top of Kloof Street) and Scotsche Kloof on 
Signal Hill. You may think that there was a French settlement in Sea Point 
when you read the Fresnaye names — Avenue de Longueville, Avenue 
Bodeaux and the rest. But if French people lived there it is by sheer chance. 



The estate once belonged to the Le Sueur family of French origin; and the 
names were bestowed for sentimental reasons in 1896 when the land was cut 
up into building plots. 

One hears several romantic stories about the origin of the Filipinos who have 
been at Kalk Bay, and also in the Italian quarter of Cape Town, for a century. 
In fact, they arrived very much as the Greeks did. One bold pioneer named 
Felix Florez settled at Kalk Bay in the ‘sixties of last century. He is said to 
have arrived in the Alabama. At all events Florez persuaded other Filipino 
sailors to join him, and so the community grew. 

The story that these swarthy Spanish- speaking people were all shipwrecked 
somewhere on the Cape coast is merely a legend. It was the revolt of the 
Philippine islanders against Spain in 1872 that gave impetus to the movement 
in Cape Town. Conditions were none too pleasant then, and refugees found 
sanctuary at Kalk Bay. Felix Florez seems to have been a memorable character. 
His father was Spanish and his mother Filipino. He had a shop at Kalk Bay 
where he sold fishing tackle. As head of the community he maintained the old 
Philippine traditions. For many years these poor fishermen still contributed to 
charities in Manila. A number of them died in the smallpox epidemic of 1882, 



but the survivors kept the Spanish language alive and passed on the Spanish 
countenances which you still see on the waterfront. 

These were the people among whom the great Roman Catholic priest Father 
Duignan worked for half a century. When “Father John” arrived in 1874 the 
Filipinos were sailing to Simonstown in their fishing boats every Sunday; for 
the track was often impassable, and there was no railway. Father Duignan built 
the white, thatched church which he called St. James, and which gave its name 
to the suburb. 

An event worth recording in the Filipino community in Cape Town was the 
birth of quadruplets. Captain and Mrs. Bascilia Bessies of Riebeek Street were 
the parents, and the quadruplets were bom on May 29, 1906. Captain Bessies 
was skipper of one of the Stephan coasters. Two of the “quads” died at the age 
of twelve months and one at seventeen years. The survivor served in the army 
in the Middle East during World War II and was wounded in the leg. 

Twenty St. Helena girls once arrived in one batch in Cape Town to take up 
guaranteed positions as domestic servants. There was a flow of servants from 
lonely Napoleon’s isle to the Cape for more than a century. 



You cannot really call these St. Helena people a colony because they are 
scattered in many homes. The tiny midocean island has never been able to 
support a large population. Since the Suez Canal opened few ships have called 
at St. Helena, and the problem has become acute. 

The islanders are decent, hard-working descendants of slaves imported by the 
English East India Company. During the 1939‘45 War many of the men joined 
the army, the garrison provided work, the flax-growing industry flourished and 
the island survived. 

The faces of the St. Helena people reveal the mixture of races on the island. 
Chinese and Indian labourers, African slaves and Londoners ruined by the 
Great Fire have all blended to form the island type. It was in 1817 that the first 
large group of servants arrived in Cape Town, as one newspaper announced, 
“to replace the local working class, which is growing very exacting”. 

Another still more remote South African isle which has sent dozens of its 
people to settle in the Cape is Tristan da Cunha. The Rev. W. F. Taylor, first of 
the Tristan missionaries, brought forty-five of the islanders with him when he 
left in 1857; and some years later the Rev. E. H. Dodgson persuaded ten 
islanders to accompany him to the Cape. There have not been many immigrants 



from Tristan since then; but there were some remarkable characters among 
those who arrived here last century. With Mr. Dodgson, for example, came 
three sisters who set up house together in Simonstown. When I called on them 
in 1920 they were already old; but one lived to 90, another to 99 and the third 
to 102. They were all daughters of Alexander Cotton, a British naval seaman, 
who helped to found the Tristan settlement. Another daughter, who emigrated 
to the United States, lived to the age of 104. To be born on Tristan is a sure 
recipe for longevity — even if you move to Cape Town later. 

For many years passengers on Cape Town tram-cars were, driven by a Tristan 
islander, Mr. John Hagan, a large man with a blond moustache and steady blue 
eyes. Mr. Hagan was a fellow passenger in the cruiser during one of my own 
visits to Tristan. Often in the years that followed I would catch a glimpse of 
him, dispatching trams in Adderley Street; and he always brought a vision of 
the island peak and the simple island folk before my eyes. 

Allaho-Akbar! 

Wake! Moslems awake. 

Allah-h-h is the greatest 

La ilaha il-Allah! 





Some mystery surrounds the identity of the first Malay to land at the Dutch 
outpost on the shores of Table Bay. The history books relate that a potentate, 
banished for political offences against the invaders from Holland, was the first; 
and there is no doubt that such a person arrived in July, 1654. Later research in 
the archives, however, suggests that this man was a Chinese and that the 
pioneers of the Malay colony reached Table Bay in 1667 on board the 
Polsbroek. These were Malays who had been wealthy men in their own islands. 
For their antagonism to the Dutch they were treated as slaves and sent in chains 
to work in the Table Mountain forests. 

Sheik Joseph, most famous of all the Malays exiled at the Cape, arrived 
towards the end of the seventeenth century with his harem and retinue of 
followers. Governor van der Stel treated him as a friend and gave him a 
pleasant residence on the Cape Flats. There Sheik Joseph died five years later. 
A magnificent tomb known as the Kramat, or “burial place of the holy man”, 
marks the spot. And every year the Malays of Cape Town journey out, a 
cavalcade of blazing colours, to beat their drums and worship at the tomb of the 
Javanese nobleman. 

High officials of the Company sometimes journeyed to the Netherlands 
accompanied by Malay servants, men who could speak Dutch. These servants 



were often given the chance of settling at the Cape. They were called “Mar- 
dyckers”, and it was hoped that their proved fighting ability would help to 
strengthen the Dutch against Hottentot raiders. Long afterwards a company of 
Malay artillerymen were to give a good account of themselves in opposing the 
second British occupation of the Cape. Meanwhile, the “Mardyckers” worked 
as fishermen and basket-makers, greengrocers and masons — trades which the 
Malays still follow in modem Cape Town. 

An old street directory of Cape Town which I possess, dated 1865, contains an 
impressive list of Abdols and Mochamats, Kamaldiens, Jamaldiens, Jaseims, 
Hadjies and Alies, working as tailors, carpenters, masons, shoemakers and in 
other skilled trades. Only during the slave days were many Malays to be found 
in domestic service. Freed, they rose rapidly and became employers. 

In modern times the Malays have developed an enthusiasm for football, cricket, 
horse-racing and other sports. They place charms in their football boots, they 
have faith in magic methods of defeating their opponents, but they play every 
game with outstanding skill. 

You cannot live in Cape Town for long without hearing tales of Malay tricks 
and weird stories of Malay “doctors”. Few people realise, however, the 
fascination this sinister “magic” possesses for thousands, white and coloured. If 



you doubt it, ask your own servant and hear how reverently she discusses the 
experiences of friends who have been under the spell. Ministers of the Dutch 
Reformed Church in the country will tell you that this menace is not only 
confined to the coloured people. A list of victims would contain many 
surprises. 

“Malay magic” has been mentioned in hundreds of criminal trials in the Cape. 
It is a tradition — the Malays have been settled at the Cape for three centuries 
— and denunciations from the pulpit and by doctors have not shaken it. A 
wretched fraud, it survives and flourishes wherever superstitious people are 
found. 

Malays have done good, honest work in Cape Town ever since the Dutch East 
India Company brought them from the East to supply the young colony with 
skilled labour. They are still a race apart, noted for their clean living and all the 
habits which make good citizens. It is unfortunate for this respectable 
community that dangerous charlatans should exist among them. I think the 
European, with his queer belief in Oriental magic, is largely to blame. The 
“Malay doctor” could not have established himself without some 
encouragement. When the disease is physical, the Malay has a number of 
prescriptions which he makes up himself. A doctor who investigated the origin 



of these medicines gave me an interesting explanation. They are the old 
medicines of the Netherlands, taken to the East by Dutch physicians and copied 
by the Malays. Many of the medicines are extracts of chinchona bark and 
essential oils. Thus has the Oriental stolen the European doctor’s thunder. The 
Malay medicines are not poisonous or even harmful, but they are entirely 
useless in the majority of cases. 

It is as a surgeon, I think, that the Malay surpasses himself. “My father had a 
li z ard in his arm, and a Malay cut it out,” my servant informed me one night. 
The belief that lizards and other living creatures establish themselves in the 
human body is a deep-rooted conviction among many coloured people in the 
Cape. Imagine the intense relief of the patient when the Malay makes an 
incision in a swelling and produces a lizard! Even the sight of one’s appendix 
in a bottle beside the hospital bed cannot give a greater satisfaction. The 
Malay’s sleight-of-hand is more impressive than the skill of a Fellow of the 
Royal College of Surgeons. 

The love potion is another profitable item in the Malay “doctor’s” 
pharmacopoeia. In town and country, a coloured person who is unsuccessful in 
love frequently goes to a Malay for medicines and charms. This gives the 
confidence which leads to victory. The obliging Malay will also carry out the 



reverse process; he will relieve a husband of a nagging wife, and use his 
influence in every human triangle drama with an audacity which few would 
care to imitate. 

The belief of the Cape coloured people in Malay magic is well-known to the 
medical officers at mental hospitals. Relatives are convinced that patients are 
not insane, but bewitched, and their view remains unaltered after the doctors 
have done their utmost to persuade them that they are wrong. They plead with 
the officials to release patients from the hospital so that they can take them to a 
Malay “doctor” who knows more about such matters. The patients themselves 
frequently rave about the person who “Malay-tricked” them. There is nothing 
more remarkable than ordinary human wickedness, ingenuity or skill in any 
trick performed by the Malay “doctor”. Malay “magic” assumes a hundred 
different forms. But whether a house is being pelted with stones or a farmer’s 
draught animals are acting strangely, there is no more magic in the affair than 
any amateur conjurer uses when he snatches an unexpected rabbit out of a hat. 
The Malay’s lizard is really a much less mysterious creature than the rabbit, for 
it is smaller and easier to palm. I am afraid there will be patients to call him as 
long as there are people who will not light three cigarettes with one match. 



The “Khalifa” at one period last century aroused great controversy in Cape 
Town. It seems that a fever for the performance of the famous sword ordeal 
gripped the Malays; and every night, in every street, troupes of men disturbed 
the peace of the quiet town with the beating of their drums. The authorities 
were reluctant to ban the ancient ceremony and the matter was settled amicably 
when influential Malays promised to restrict the number of displays. 

Only once, indeed, did the law-abiding Malays rise in revolt. That was in the 
‘eighties of last century, when their cemetery on the outskirts was closed to 
allow the town to grow. The Malays carry their dead to the burial place. The 
new graveyard was too far away, and riots occurred in which the Volunteers 
were called out. Another site was granted, however, and the dispute ended. 

In all religious observances the Malays of Cape Town follow the age-old ritual 
of Islam. For a century or more after their arrival they were not allowed to 
build mosques, so they held their services in the stone quarries close to the 
town. It is written in the Koran that once in his lifetime every follower of the 
Prophet must make the pilgrimage to Mecca, the tomb of Mohammed, across 
the sea and over the Arabian Desert. That is, if he has enough money. And if a 
man is too ill to go himself, he must send a substitute. The pilgrimage was out 
of the question for the Cape Town Malays a hundred years ago. When steam 



arrived, however, the dangerous journey became at least practicable. During 
the ‘fifties a priest named Carel performed the sacred “Haj” — the first pilgrim 
from the Cape. 

The Malays hold torchlight processions on New Year’s Eve. Then Ramadan, 
when every Malay watches the candelabra struggling with the morning light 
and puts aside the food he may not eat between sunrise and sunset. Once there 
were feasts in honour of the birthday of the Sultan of Turkey; a Muslim of high 
rank was sent from Constantinople to Cape Town on one occasion to settle 
religious differences. There is much more than a breath of the past in the Malay 
quarters of the old Dutch seaport on the highway to the East. These exiles make 
the past live in all its romantic colour. Allaho Akbar! 

Cape Town’s native population is drawn from every comer of Africa. Most of 
the thousands who live at Langa, of course, come from the Transkei and Ciskei 
territories. But there are strange visitors ... 

One day at Langa the superintendent pointed out to me a native from Lourenco 
Marques who studied English by day and worked at night. His Portuguese 
employer had promised him a rise in salary if he could write business letters in 



English on his return. Then there was a curio dealer from Barotseland, a man 
related to the royal house, who carved ivory at Langa. 

“Our card index system shows that we have two Egyptians, one Arabian, Cape 
Verde islanders, West African natives, Zanzibaris (mainly houseboys), men 
from Somaliland, the French and the Belgian Congo, Kenya, Uganda, 
Nyasaland, four Madagascar natives, Hereros from South-West and one 
Abyssinian,” said the superintendent. “I have never seen a full blooded 
Bushman here, but I think ah the other native races of Africa have been 
represented at some time or other. Once a Belgian Congo woman followed her 
husband ah the way to Cape Town.” 

Some have travelled for thousands of miles with their masters and settled in 
Cape Town. The Madagascar men, I suppose, sailed in dhows to East Africa. A 
remarkable story ah these journeys would make if the details were known. 



Chapter Eleven 
Underworld Of Cape Town 


For human misery in the mass and over a long period I suppose there has 
never been anything in South Africa to match the Breakwater Prison. Some of 
the warders, some of the men they guarded, are still living. The evidence is 
abundant. 

It was in July, 1846, that Mr. W. E. Gladstone presented to the British Cabinet 
a dispatch from the Governor of the Cape urging the need for a breakwater to 
protect the shipping in Table Bay during winter gales. Mr. Gladstone himself 
suggested that it should be built by convict labour. The convicts were 
assembled. In 1860 Prince Alfred, afterwards Duke of Edinburgh, pressed a 
silver trigger and thus tipped the first load of stone. That was the first and last 
touch of luxury in the whole enterprise. For more than half a century after that 
white, native and coloured prisoners toiled in the quarries and harbour, carrying 
out one gigantic task after another. The prison became one of the most feared 
in the world, a place that ranked in the criminal mind with Dartmoor and 
Devil’s Island. You can still form an idea of the terrors of this prison by 
walking through the open gates in Portswood Road and gazing at the treadmills 




Bowler’s painting of the ceremonial "tipping of the first truck" by Prince 
Alfred to start the construction of the Table Bay breakwater in 1860. 




and the solitary confinement cells. The gates are wide open now, but something 
of the old atmosphere of hardship and despair still remains within the turreted 
walls. Here was Old Newgate under our southern sun. 

I have met several warders who were stationed at the Breakwater Prison. One 
of them landed in Cape Town in 1888, a penniless lad of eighteen, and became 
a warder for lack of anything better to do. He found himself among an odd 
assortment of colleagues — ex-soldiers, ex-policemen, seamen who had 
deserted their ships, adventurers without references. The pay was one shilling 
and eight pence a day, and four pence was deducted for messing. “We fared 
well,” the old warder assured me. “There were always a few first-class chefs 
among the prisoners.” The warders carried old and battered Snider rifles, but 
they were never trusted to load or fire. They kept tobacco in their ammunition 
pouches, and relied on fixed bayonets in emergencies. Only the head warders 
had serviceable weapons. 

That was the time when I.D.B. (illicit diamond buying on the Kimberley fields) 
was being punished savagely in an attempt to stamp out the traffic. Magistrates 
could, and sometimes did, award ten years’ hard labour for this crime, and the 
minimum sentence was five years. There was no option of a fine. Thus scores 
of men who were not criminals in the ordinary sense were trapped and sent to 



the breakwater merely for being found in possession of uncut diamonds. As 
one writer in 1895 remarked: “The breakwater depends entirely for its rate of 
progress on the output of I.D.B. convicts from Kimberley.” 

Many of those who experience the full horrors of the Breakwater Prison should 
never have been awarded hard labour. Yet doctors, lawyers, army officers and 
other educated men fell into the merciless net and learned the meaning of penal 
servitude. There were also international crooks who had hastened to South 
Africa during the diamond and gold booms like vultures to a feast. Some 
became wealthy; most of them ended up on the long, grey stone breakwater in 
Table Bay. Perhaps there are a few old ones who still sit round where criminals 
gather and talk of the “old breakwater days” — but not wistfully. 

They wore the broad arrow in those days, and each man had his number 
stamped on the back of his jacket. Dangerous customers marched out to work 
in chains. The rings were riveted round their ankles, and they lived in chains 
for months at a time. At five o’clock each morning the “rouse bell” sounded. 
The wards, as they called the dormitories, were bare with concrete floors. Each 
man had bed boards with a mat, a pillow and three blankets. The doors were 
unlocked at five-thirty and the mieliepap breakfast was served. At six work 
started — quarrying and loading stone. Lunch, always stew and bread, came at 



midday. From one to five they laboured again, and at five they clumped back 
for their evening soup and bread. They could walk the yards for a spell, and 
then at eight they were herded back into the wards. It was the pitiless monotony 
that made men give up hope. This, they knew, would be their lot for all the 
years they served at the Breakwater Prison. 

The wards were lighted at night so that every man could be watched. Towards 
the end of the century arc lamps with hissing carbons were used. Each half 
hour during the night a bell tolled. Then the warders on duty along the walls 
would chant their monotonous reports: “Number one, and all’s well.” And so 
on from post to post. 

“Halt! Who goes there?” a sentry would challenge. 

And back would come the inevitable cry: “Visiting rounds!” 

In the early days each white convict slept with a native convict on each side of 
him — to reduce the risk of communication. Often there would be a thousand 
convicts within the walls. Sunday was the day of services and the weekly 
shaves, hair cropping and baths. The men were given razors until the custom 
became dangerous owing to attacks on warders. Then the convicts had their 
beards clipped for them. On Sundays the “prison widows” and children trudged 
down the Portswood Road to visit the men they had not forgotten. Once a 



month every man was permitted to see a visitor and receive a gift of small 
fruits. Nothing large enough to hide a file, a knife or tobacco was allowed. 
Interviews lasted twenty minutes, and the convicts remained behind wire 
netting. 

The aristocrats of the prison, for some queer psychological reason, were the 
“I.D.B.” men just as in a modern prison the skilled safe-breaker is treated by 
his fellows with some respect. The “I.D.B. s” always boasted that they had 
parcels of diamonds “planted” for the day of their release. Impostors who 
claimed to have dealt in diamonds when, in fact, they had been sentenced for 
less glamorous crimes, were liable to be set upon by genuine members of the 
fraternity. 

One day two “I.D.B.” men who had just been released at the end of long 
sentences contrived to break the monotony. They drove round Table Bay 
Docks in an open carriage, lolling back like princes with cigars in their mouths. 
They wore gorgeous clothes, and as they visited gang after gang they waved 
genially to old friends and made rude gestures to the guards. Hundreds of 
convicts cheered them. It was the great topic of the bleak prison that night. 

The law was harsh, and as I have said, there were men who should never have 
been sent to penal servitude. Among the victims of injustice (a warder told me) 



were a number of British regular soldiers whose time had expired while on 
active service. For refusing to obey orders when they should have been dis- 
charged, they were all sent to the breakwater. In the ‘eighties of last century 
many criminal lunatics were treated as criminals; they, too, swelled the 
numbers in the ghastly prison. But the most pitiful case of all was a man who 
had come from a family of low mentality. He had seen someone climbing out 
of his wife’s bedroom window, and had fired and killed the intruder. Only then 
did he discover that he had shot his own father. 

Percy Collingwood, one of the most skilful safe-breakers of his day, served a 
stretch at the breakwater during this century. Once the superintendent 
challenged him to open a new safe in his office. Within ten minutes 
Collingwood had got the door open with his bare hands. Collingwood was a 
well-educated man, too intelligent to attempt an escape from prison; but he 
helped two other men to escape. In 1918 he was deported from the Union. 

Convicts recaptured after a “break” usually received six months and twelve 
lashes with the cat-o’ -nine-tails. In later years the maximum number of strokes 
was reduced to ten; but it was still a punishment that scarred a man for life. The 
“cat”, with its nine knotted thongs of whipcord, was pickled in brine to stiffen 
it. The prisoner was stripped to the waist and fastened by the wrists to the 



triangle. Each stroke was delivered with all the force a muscular warder could 
apply. It sounds like mediaeval torture, and indeed it is nothing else. Yet some 
of the men on the breakwater even risked this torture for the sake of freedom. 
One “I.D.B.” convict, a clever malingerer, contrived to be transferred to a 
convict hospital outside the Breakwater Prison. From there escape was a much 
simpler matter, and he succeeded in reaching England. He was doing well in an 
honest business of his own when he met one of his old companions of the 
breakwater. The man was a blackmailer. At last the victim refused to pay any 
further money, and so the blackmailer sent an anonymous letter to the police. 
The “I.D.B.” man was arrested. He appealed against extradition, but failed. 
Back he had to go to the breakwater, the place six thousand miles away which 
he had never expected to see again. 

Special cells were built in the prison in 1891 to hold men who had escaped so 
often that they could not be trusted in the ordinary wards. You can still see 
these steel and concrete cells in the prison quadrangle. The walls are fifteen 
inches thick. It would take dynamite to demolish them. And you can still read 
the messages scraped defiantly on the walls. “Three days cells for two big 
smokes — this won’t break my heart.” 



“Frenchie” Ferroli was the desperado who caused the authorities to build these 
cells. He walked out of the Breakwater Prison in a warder’s uniform, swinging 
a pair of handcuffs and nodding a greeting to the sentries at the gate. He was 
caught while being shaved in a Cape Town barber’s shop six months later, and 
finally he was deported. That was the only final solution of the problem of men 
like Ferroli. 

Then there were three men who made a skeleton key, entered a room where the 
warders kept their civilian clothes and walked out boldly into the yard. It was 
Sunday, the visitors were there, and the three men were mistaken for visitors 
who had wandered into the wrong part of the prison. They were ordered out of 
the gates, and gladly they went. 

A maniac named Harry Wilson was sent to the breakwater for sand-bagging an 
Indian trader in Natal. He was a tall, slim man who could not bear captivity; 
and he escaped from the train bringing him to Cape Town. He was recaptured, 
but he attempted to escape so often that his original sentence of two and a half 
years grew to six years; and he received, at various times, a total of fifty lashes 
with the “cat”. They put him in one of the special cells, handcuffed, leg-ironed 
and chained to a ring bolt in the wall. Still he fought for liberty. One day he 
threw his breakfast in the face of the warder who had brought it in, and tried to 



find keys to fit his handcuffs. He was so troublesome that at last the prison 
doctor certified him as insane, and he was transferred to the lunatic asylum on 
Robben Island. There he found a boat one day, rowed across to Sea Point and 
left a simple message: “Good-bye-Harry.” That was the last that was seen of 
Harry Wilson. He was one of the small handful of men who were never 
recaptured. Another man hid in a train at the docks and steamed off to freedom. 
But the most remarkable escape was that of a soldier named Holloway. 
Holloway had been sentenced to death for shooting his sergeant after he had 
been reprimanded on parade. When the sentence was commuted to life 
imprisonment he went to the Breakwater Prison. After only a few days there he 
was placed in a waiting room with another man until the photographer arrived 
to take the routine portraits. Holloway was in prison garb, but the other man 
was not. They changed clothes. Although Holloway was seen climbing the 
prison walls the guards failed to overtake him. Every ship in the harbour was 
searched. The hunt went on for weeks, but Holloway had vanished completely. 

Among the lesser punishments at the Breakwater Prison was the treadmill. This 
cruel and senseless invention appears to have been in use in the old Cape Town 
“tronk” as far back as 1824. It was always reserved for men. There were two 
treadmills at the breakwater, and though the punishment was abolished in 1905, 
the rusty machinery is still there. I think it ought to remain there as a perpetual 



reminder of the evils that appear in prisons, and the need that still exists for a 
more humane system. The first breakwater treadmill was installed in the 
eighteen-seventies, and it held two victims at a time. A larger one, capable of 
holding six men at once, was built in the eighteen-nineties. The convicts called 
it “grinding air”. They were on a sort of moving staircase which began to 
revolve when they stepped on, and which had to be kept going at a steady pace. 
If the men slackened off the planks they stood upon came up and lacerated 
their shins. 

The treadmill was the customary penalty for laziness and petty gaol offences. A 
man would spend the whole day, from nine to five, climbing these endless 
stairs, with only five minutes’ rest every half hour. Three days was a “stretch”, 
and then he would return to the stone quarries. Men who revolted against the 
punishment were handcuffed to a bar, and there they hung with every turn of 
the mill bruising their legs. On a cold day, with a kind-hearted warder using the 
brake mercifully, the treadmill was tolerable. But in summer a sadistic warder 
would inflict torture by allowing the wheel to run too fast. 

I knew another warder who went to the Breakwater Prison in 1900 and 
remained there for ten years. By the beginning of the century some of the 
abuses had been remedied; but it was still a grim place, dreaded by all evil- 



doers. This warder told me it was the most interesting prison in the world, for 
almost every nation in the world seemed to be represented among the inmates, 
and some notorious criminals were serving sentences there. One was “Cuban” 
Jackson, who was deported to the United States. There he linked up with the 
celebrated Chicago May, and soon afterwards received a life sentence for 
shooting Eddie Guerin. 

The convicts had books, draughts and chess — and a slice of cake at 
Christmas. In later years the steam kitchen turned out wholesome meals. The 
men needed it, for they did a harder day’s work than any other convicts in 
South Africa. The huge quarry where the oil tanks now stand in Table Bay 
Docks was hewn out of the rock by the hard-driven convicts decade after 
decade. 

The warder declared that it was impossible to stop tobacco entering the prison. 
Friends of the convicts hid it in the quarry at night; and in spite of routine 
searches there were always leakages. A more puzzling side of prison life was 
the news service. Often the convicts discussed the details of important events 
before the warders had heard the news. 



It was not until 1923 that the Breakwater Prison was finally evacuated. Then it 
became a native location, and a government research laboratory was built in the 
old punishment yard. 

The warder who was there during the first ten years of the century had served 
in many gaols and prisons, and he made a remark about the Breakwater Prison 
that still lingers in my mind. “I won’t say that it reformed men,” he summed 
up, “but it was the only prison I knew which kept a lot of men straight 
afterwards simply because they were afraid to come back. I often met them in 
the street, and they told me so. No man ever forgot a stretch at the Breakwater 
Prison.” 

Roeland Street gaol is one of those landmarks which might be demolished 
without a single protest reaching the newspapers. It was built, as far as I can 
discover, because the “Cape Argus” rightly denounced the overcrowding of the 
old “tronk” on the waterfront. Ever since December, 1859, Roeland Street gaol 
has been occupied by erring humanity. 

It takes a long time to abolish a gaol. As far back as 1824 the waspish but 
merciful Dr. James Barry visited the “tronk” in the course of her duties and 
faithfully reported what she saw: “In a dungeon in that place I found Jacob 
Elliott with his thigh fractured, without crutches, without a bed or pillow, 



blankets dirty in the extreme, without a single comfort, and in short in such a 
state of misery that if he had not been under the special protection of 
Providence he could not have survived. He has not been provided with any sort 
of medical attention which is so much required in his helpless, painful state. 
Only once in twenty-four hours has the jailor taken him a bucket of water and 
the common prison allowance.” Dr. Barry removed this prisoner and another 
from the “tronk” and sent them to hospital. She also exposed the medical 
officers who had neglected their patients. 

One day, perhaps, the obsolete Roeland Street gaol will vanish and be forgotten 
as completely as the “tronk”. At the moment it is an unpleasant reality. It is an 
efficient place in one respect. During the first eighty years of Roeland Street 
you could have counted the number of escapes on the fingers of your hands. 
Munnik, the murderer, went to the gallows without revealing the details of his 
escape; but it is believed that he scaled the high gaol wall with a rope, held in 
position by someone waiting outside. The old gaol’s reputation as an Alcatraz 
suffered its worst blow in September, 1946, when eleven coloured men, all 
awaiting trial; sawed through the bars of a second-storey cell with a hacksaw 
blade and dropped into a side street. 



Roeland Street is more like a railway station than a prison. No one stays there 
for long, though the maximum sentence of six months may be monotonous 
enough for those who have to serve it. But a great number of those who pass 
through the heavy entrance doors are on their way somewhere else. The gaol 
receives the man with the shortest possible sentence, and also the man who has 
been condemned to death and who must be taken to Pretoria for execution. 

Some years ago a prison visitor assured me that he could show me round 
Roeland Street gaol. I was doubtful, but I went inside with him and waited in 
an office. After a delay the head warder arrived. He favoured me with the most 
penetrating stare I have ever known in my life, then refused to admit me. Some 
warders, I am told, boast truthfully that they have never forgotten a face; and I 
feel that mine is still neatly filed at the back of the head warder’s mind, and 
that if I turn up at Roeland Street again he will recognise me and remark with 
satisfaction: “Ah, you’ve been here before.” As it was, I went out with my 
curiosity unsatisfied. 

Only once had the austere routine of Roeland Street been upset. That was 
during the 1918 influenza epidemic, when the place became a hospital, the 
warders became nurses and one man in every ten died. A warder who was there 
at the time told me of a dramatic situation which arose. Two men were due to 



be hanged within a few days, a white man and a native. The warder gave them 
all the available medicines, a nourishing diet and brandy, in the effort to save 
their lives. All the time he was nursing them the paradox bulked large in his 
mind. The native recovered just in time to be able to walk to the gallows. The 
white man died, to the intense relief of his relatives and friends. 

There has not been an execution at Roeland Street since 1935. In that year the 
execution chambers in all the provincial gaols were dismantled, and every 
person condemned to death has been hanged at the Pretoria Central Prison. The 
executioners are now salaried government officials. In the past, in Cape Town 
and elsewhere, casual hangmen were employed; and the results were not 
always satisfactory. One former Cape Town hangman was a shopkeeper, and 
he chose his own assistants. A fee was paid for each execution. These men 
travelled about the Cape according to the demands of justice, and regaled 
inquisitive people in the dorp hotels with tales of their prowess with the rope. 
Nowadays a deep secrecy surrounds executions. Nothing but the bare 
announcement is made. But in earlier days everyone in the town soon heard 
every ghastly detail. 



Just before the end of last century the Cape hangman was a sailor named James 
King. His predecessor in office had been a drunken wretch who had been 
dismissed for bungling several executions. King officiated at more than a 
hundred executions, and was given a pat on the back by one newspaper for the 
“neatness and despatch” with which he carried out his task. After one painful 
experience, when a condemned man put up a terrific fight on the scaffold, King 
insisted upon all murderers walking on to the drop in their stockinged feet. 

The system of casual hangmen was abandoned because some of these men 
fortified themselves too liberally before the ordeal, and could not always be 
relied upon to appear sober at the right time. I was told of a gaol superintendent 
who had to carry out an execution himself in the absence of the hangman. More 
recently two executioners refused to travel to a distant gaol unless they were 
given higher pay. 

Once I talked to a man who had shot his wife during a quarrel, and found 
himself in the condemned cell at Roeland Street. He said that when every 
second seemed to be taking him nearer the gallows he learned to appreciate the 
value of life. The condemned cell, he told me, measured only eight feet by six 
and a brilliant overhead electric light was never switched off. He was given 
curry and rice every day as a sort of treat. On a Monday morning three weeks 



after he had been sentenced the warders informed him that a crowd had 
gathered in Roeland Street. They were waiting for the black flag to be run up, 
and the tolling of the gaol bell. But this man had petitioned the Governor- 
General for a reprieve. It was the first sentence to come before Lord Buxton for 
review. The sentence was commuted to life imprisonment, and after ten years 
on Robben Island he was released. 

Executions were once held in public in Cape Town. The very last, I believe, 
was in the eighteen-sixties, and the late Senator Munnik often related how he 
played truant to join the crowd at Gallows Hill. Gallows Hill was a mound of 
earth, near the present Traffic Control Depot, off Ebenezer Road. This was the 
“outside place of execution” of Dutch East India Company’s days, selected 
because the people living round about the old gallows at the Castle complained 
vehemently (and not unjustifiably) of the bodies left exposed after sentences 
had been carried out. No one lived near Gallows Hill at the time, and so the 
place became the scene of tortures that are hideous to recall. Only a little more 
than two centuries ago a white woman and her black paramour were marched 
there for execution. They had murdered the woman’s husband, and the judge of 
the day had devised the deaths that he thought fitting. The woman was half 
throttled; then, when she recovered consciousness, the strangling was 



completed. The man was thrust down on a sharp stake in a sitting position. He 
was given a bottle of arrack and left there until he died two days later. 

The execution watched by Senator Munnik was performed mercifully. A cart 
drove up to Gallows Hill. It moved under the gallows, where the executioner 
was ready. He wore a tall, bell-top hat, dark glasses and a long, white false 
beard — a disguise which did not baffle the crowd, for his identity was well- 
known. The executioner pinioned the man, adjusted the noose, stepped off the 
cart and led the horse away. The drop was sufficient to cause instantaneous 
death. Not all hangings, as I have already said, were done in that way. 
Campbell, a visitor to Cape Town, saw the hanging of a white farmer by two 
natives on Gallows Hill. “I do not recollect ever witnessing so horrible a 
transaction,” he wrote. “I think these hangmen would have killed a dog or a pig 
with more gentleness and feeling.” Natives were employed when, as often 
happened, no white man would volunteer for the task. 

As recently as 1877 a case came before the Cape Parliament of a man who was 
cut down from the gallows before he was dead, and who began to recover 
while he was being placed in the coffin. The hangman, assailed by a legal 
doubt, refused to act again until a fresh death warrant had been made out. The 
victim solved the problem by dying a few hours later. 



Chapter Twelve 
Table Mountain Cavalcade 


Ten guilders and six bottles of wine went to the first 1 sailor in a Dutch East 
India ship to sight the faint purple mass of Table Mountain over the horizon at 
the end of the long passage from Holland. All hands were given a glass of 
brandy. It was an event worth celebrating, a sight for sea weary eyes, one of the 
world’s great sights indeed. 

Cavalcades of climbers have made the story of Table Mountain a tale of 
adventure during the four centuries which have passed since the Portuguese 
navigator Saldanha reached the summit. Here are Van Riebeeck and his men, 
finding on trees the dates carved by the very early mountaineers. Much later 
comes Carl Thunberg, the botanist, observing with delight trees and plants 
which grow nowhere else in the world; and Colonel Gordon, explorer, studying 
a raging south-easter in the very home of the winds. Lady Anne Barnard, too, 
refreshing herself on the summit from “two boxes of cold meats and bottles of 
port, Madeira and Cape” carried up by slaves. Strange figures these old visitors 
would seem beside the modern climber toiling upwards in his khaki shirt and 
shorts. 



Dramatic finds were made by some of the climbers of last century. John 
Barrow, traveller and author, reached the top of the “grand and awful” chasm 
of Platteklip Gorge in 1 806 and discovered an anchor of ancient pattern buried 
amid sand and rocks. The metal, though heavily corroded, weighed one 
hundred and fifty pounds. A mysterious relic indeed to find three thousand five 
hundred feet above the sea. It was suggested that Bartholomew Diaz left it 
there, hidden in case he should need an anchor when he called again; but the 
truth will never be known. 

Long searches have been carried out in recent times with the idea of locating a 
monument set up in the days of Simon van der Stel. The old historian Kolbe 
gives the only clue: “On the back of the Lion Mountain there stands a small 
square monument of brick erected by the Governor Simon van der Stel to the 
memory of a Dutch lady who ascended the hill with His Excellency, who 
resided there the whole year with him while her husband was gone to Holland. 
The monument is between six and seven feet high, and on a small black stone 
in the pedestal is cut this inscription in Dutch: Anno 1680 heb ik N.N. Huys 
Vrouwe van zijn Hoog Edelheid de Heer Gouverneur Generaal van Nederlands 
Indie, Rijklof van Goens in gezelschap van de Edele Heer Gouverneur Simon 
van der Stel en andere Caabsche juffrouwen hier op dezen berg geweest’.” 



Possibly the monument was covered by a landslide. It is unlikely that such a 
solid object would have been removed; yet no trace of it has ever been found. 

Swarms of locusts and acres of snow were other unusual events observed on 
Table Mountain. After heavy rain the face of the mountain had been alive with 
waterfalls. Tremendous falls of rock, too, have occurred at intervals of years. In 
1830 about fifty tons of rock crashed down on a misty day; the loud, rumbling 
sound lasted for nearly a minute, and brought the people of Cape Town running 
into the streets, thinking there had been an earthquake. The road to 
Simonstown was blocked by a fall of three hundred tons of rock a few years 
later. Soldiers cleared away the barrier. 

It was considered “a great and singular feat” when, in 1798, Sir James Craig’s 
aide-de-camp rode up Table Mountain on horseback. About twenty years later 
the ride was repeated by Dr. Cathcart of the twenty eighth Regiment. This 
military surgeon chose a route “near the Orange Grove on the south end of the 
mountain”. James Holman, the traveller, apparently followed the same path in 
1829, when he and several others rode to the summit in just over four hours, 
descending in an hour and a half: A baby motor-car reached the top some years 
ago, but this was not so much a formidable feat of courage as an ordeal of 
strength. The car was pushed over difficult parts of the route. An aeroplane has 



landed (crashed to be perfectly correct) on top of Table Mountain. There is also 
a legend of an early glider which soared down from a precipice; but this story I 
have been unable to confirm. 

Talk of gold lured hundreds up Platteklip Gorge in the middle of last century. 
A convict ship was lying in Table Bay at the time, boycotted by the colonists 
who were protesting against the landing of the criminals. An auctioneer who 
had supplied the ship with provisions, to the disgust of the colonists, now 
sought to recover his popularity by spreading the story of gold. A large nugget 
(imported from Australia) appeared to support the story. When the inevitable 
gold rush occurred, the astute auctioneer was ready on the summit with food 
and drink to sell to the diggers. Nevertheless, gold does exist in small quantities 
on the mountain. The Lion’s Head Gold Mining Company Ltd. worked a small 
reef in 1887 and extracted six dwts. of gold. There was once a silver mine on 
the slopes near the present Roeland Street gaol; while abandoned tin and 
manganese workings are still to be seen on Devil’s Peak. 

Schemes to make Table Mountain pay dividends have occupied many alert 
brains. Once a farmer applied for a lease of the whole summit, where he 
proposed to carry out experiments in hemp and flax cultivation. He was turned 
down. Plans for a Table Mountain railway were put forward more than fifty 



years before the present aerial cableway was built. Long ago men realised that 
the view of the city, the coast as far as Saldanha Bay sixty-five miles away, and 
the “great sea which from the south, east and west beats upon this shore”, 
would attract thousands who did not care to climb up the mountain. 

Runaway slaves once lived in the caves of Table Mountain, and up to the end 
of the eighteenth century climbers ran the risk of being stoned to death by these 
dangerous bands. Harmless vagrants now find refuge in the caves. The 
mountain rangers come across odd characters and queer families. Mr. W. 
Farmer, who spent thirty-three years on the mountain, once told me that he was 
asked to examine a human skeleton in a lonely gorge. No one had been able to 
identify it; but he found a small knapsack which he recognised at once. A Zulu 
who had lived on the mountain for twenty-five years had always carried the 
knapsack; and Mr. Farmer remembered that he had not seen the man for six 
months. The skeleton explained the disappearance. The native was a famous 
character well known to climbers, nicknamed “Blinkwater Johnny” because he 
had made his abode in the ravine of that name. Johnny had put many a lost 
climber on the right path. His only failing was a fondness for poultry, which he 
obtained by night from the fowl houses of Camps Bay. 



On another occasion Mr. Farmer thought he had spotted a fire and searched for 
hours to trace the smoke. It was during the 1914-18 War, and he had two 
soldiers and another ranger with him. The smoke came from a tiny clearing on 
a remote and inaccessible part of the mountain. Mr. Farmer found a whole 
family in a camouflaged tent. The husband had a job in Cape Town. For twelve 
years his wife had lived with him in that solitude; and their two girls had been 
born there. Inside the tent was a large brass bed. As a rule Mr. Farmer did not 
disturb well-behaved vagrants. In wartime, however, the mountain was a 
prohibited area and he had to give the family notice to quit. Next day the 
clearing was empty. Even the bedstead had been carried away. 

There have been rangers on Table Mountain ever since 1884, when a Bavarian 
named Paul Schickedanz was appointed. In those early days they had merely to 
plant trees and prevent people from gathering disas. Now the rangers have to 
carry out long patrols, and they are always on the alert for fires. They look after 
the trout and bass in the reservoirs, too, and keep an eye on miles of pipe lines 
supplying some of Cape Town’s water. 

Others who spend their days on the mountain are the cableway employees. The 
caretaker and his wife live on the summit; but the others are ready to depart 
within five minutes if the wind rises and the service has to be suspended. As 



soon as the wind reaches a force of forty miles an hour a hooter is blown, 
passengers are recalled to the upper station, and after they have been sent down 
the service is suspended. 

During November, 1936, the south-easter blew continuously for a fortnight. 
Only two hours of working was possible in that period. Food had to be carried 
up to the station on foot. The engineer and electrician walked up the mountain 
within sight of their seventy-five thousand pound enterprise. It was the longest 
gale on record, an unexpected holiday for some members of the staff. 

The man in charge of the postcard and curio counter has welcomed many 
thousands of visitors to the mountain top. “One day there were people from 
Iceland, Honolulu, Germany, Sweden, South America, Scotland and several 
other countries all on top of Table Mountain at the same time,” he informed 
me. “They sign their names and addresses in the visitors’ book, of course, but I 
can recognise many of them at sight, mainly by their hats. If I see a smart 
woman with an oddly-shaped hat, she is American. The Portuguese arrive 
excited; their gestures show they are enjoying themselves. I can tell a woman 
from Holland by her handbag. It is difficult to distinguish between Australians 
and Americans. Frenchmen and Belgians from the Congo, Indians from Natal, 



I meet them all. It would be a dull job without the wonderful stream of fresh 
faces.” 

And here are the questions he has answered thousands of times: How high is it? 
Is it safe? How far can you see? Can I post a letter here? Which is the way to 
England? Are there any poisonous snakes? 

The man at the counter is able to tell visitors that the most distant mountain 
visible from Table Mountain on a clear day is the Cedarberg range, one 
hundred and fifteen miles away. He has discussed the famous mountains of the 
world with travellers who have seen them all, from Matterhorn to Andes, 
Fujiyama to Everest. The only man who was ever disappointed with the Table 
Mountain panorama was a lean American who stepped out, stared round 
moodily and exclaimed: “Well, I reckon I was pretty dumb to come all the way 
up here.” 

There has never been an accident on the Table Mountain cableway. Strange to 
say, air pilots and Rand miners are often more nervous than elderly women. 
The airmen are accustomed to being free from the earth in a world of their 
own. Miners, who drop down to work three thousand feet in a minute and a 
half, declare that the complete darkness of the mine shaft banishes the effects 
of height. 



These are the people of Table Mountain, happy in their high position. One 
thing puzzles them. They wonder why more people do not ride up the mountain 
at night; on the calm moonlight nights when the Cape Peninsula view rivals 
Naples, or Rio, or Sydney. Then all the lighthouses are flashing and the sea is 
like a burnished shield. Dances and parties have been held in the restaurant at 
night, but comparatively few people in Cape Town have really been gripped by 
the spell of the mountain. They leave it to visitors from other lands. It would be 
possible to have lunch on top of Table Mountain almost every day, and still be 
back in the office soon after two. An inspiring thought — for those who can 
afford it! 

It is the sinister veil of the “Table Cloth” which has led careless novices to their 
deaths. The dark chapters in the history of Table Mountain began in 1705, 
when a soldier who had gone to cut a whip stick in the forest fell over a 
precipice and was killed. Almost every year the news of a mountain tragedy 
rings through Cape Town like a funeral bell. These sudden deaths seem close 
and vivid because the mountain is so close to the city; an accident on the great 
rock face can be so easily imagined. Skeleton Gorge, where men long dead 
have been found, gives a plain warning of the fate an inexperienced climber 
may meet when lost in the white cloth of clouds. 



Sometimes men vanish for ever on Table Mountain. Often bodies have been 
found long after the tragedy. In May, 1900, a skeleton was found at the foot of 
a precipice on the extreme west corner of Table Mountain, in a remote spot, 
seldom visited. Shreds of clothing clung to the bones, but it seemed that all 
means of identification had disappeared. Then the relatives of a man who had 
vanished three years before asked to see the skeleton. They took the jaws to a 
dentist, who consulted his records and found that the teeth corresponded 
exactly with those of the missing man. 

Heat, exhaustion and snakes have all added to the toll of Table Mountain. A 
climber picking flowers on a ledge was suddenly confronted by a snake which 
reared up and struck at his face. His arm received the bite. He lanced the 
puncture and bound his arm tightly with string. For some time he felt no ill- 
effects, and, thinking the danger past, removed the string. Searchers found him 
unconscious next day and brought him to a doctor just in time. 

More than two hundred routes up Table Mountain have now been mapped, half 
of them safe even for the novice. Those who find fascination in these climbs 
understand the appeal of Table Mountain which General Smuts described so 
well in his dedication of the war memorial of the mountaineers on the summit: 
“Table Mountain was their cathedral, where they heard subtler music and saw 



wider visions and were inspired with a loftier spirit. Here in life they breathed 
the great air; here in death their memory will fill the upper spaces.” 

No one knows when rock-climbing started on Table Mountain. The records go 
back no further than the nineties of last century, when G. F. Travers-Jackson 
pioneered many difficult routes. J. W. Fraser, I believe, introduced the rope 
technique early this century. There was a great era of progress, from the 
technical climbing point of view, soon after the 1914-18 War. Daring young 
mountaineers showed that precipices which had always been regarded as 
unclimbable could be conquered. The most brilliant of these men, probably the 
finest climber South Africa had ever produced, was G. Londt. He had reached 
the Kilimanjaro summit, and had tackled successfully many of the most 
dangerous virgin peaks in the Western Province. Londt was on the final pitch 
of Rainbow Crag, Table Mountain, one day in 1927 when he fell sixty feet and 
was killed. Careful analysis of the details of every accident, fatal and non-fatal, 
by an expert, has proved that the club has maintained its tradition of careful 
climbing. Only once did an accident occur during the hazardous effort involved 
in opening up a new route. 

How many mountaineers, I wonder, have seen that rare optical phenomenon, 
the “Brocken Spectre”, from Table Mountain? I had never heard of it in Cape 



Town until I met a climber who had been on the summit of Lion’s Head. He 
had seen something which he could not explain. 

“It was exactly 5.5 in the afternoon, and weather conditions were unusual,” he 
told me. “A hot wind had been blowing during the morning and there was a 
collar of cloud round the summit, with a long plume of cloud drifting out over 
Cape Town. I stood with my back to the sun and saw an enormous, distorted 
shadow of myself. There was a rainbow effect round the shadow of my head. 
What was it?” 

I thought immediately of the “Brocken Spectre” and soon confirmed my guess. 
The Brocken is in Saxony, highest peak (three thousand seven hundred and 
thirty feet) in the Hartz Mountains. Long after Christianity had come to these 
regions, the Brocken remained a stronghold of pagan worship. To this day 
many people believe that the devil and witches celebrate their orgies on the 
Brocken on Walpurgis night (May the first). These superstitions have always 
been strengthened by the appearance from time to time of the “Brocken 
Spectre”. It is now known, of course, that it is an optical phenomenon, seen 
when the sun is on one side, mists are on the other and the summit is free from 
clouds. 



In these circumstances the shadows on the mountain and certain objects, 
climbers, for example, may be thrown in enormous size on to the wall of fog. 
The phenomenon was first reported on the Brocken in 1780. 

The “Encyclopaedia Britannica” gives this definition: “An enormously 
magnified shadow of an observer cast upon a bank of cloud when the sun is 
low in high mountain regions, reproducing every motion of the observer in the 
form of a gigantic but misty image of himself.” 

That gives a clear idea of the phenomenon, but I did not expect to see a 
photograph of the spectre. Nevertheless, pictures have been taken. Mr. Terence 
Stafford-Smith, a landscape artist whose home is in Cape Town, believes that 
he photographed the “Brocken Spectre” for the first time. “I searched the five 
hundred volumes in the Mountain Club library without finding any picture of 
the spectre,” Mr. Stafford-Smith told me. “I spend every week-end in the 
mountains, carrying several cameras and looking for subjects for my paintings. 
Early in January, 1944, I was in Langeberg, four thousand feet above 
Swellendam. I had slept on Leeuwrivier peak, and at dawn I saw the ' Brocken 
Spectre’ . It was very clear, and I had time to take several ordinary photographs 
and one in colour.” 





The people of Cape Town, resting out of doors in the hot sunshine on 
Christmas Day 1935, saw, in the afternoon, a huge yellow column rising from 
the lower slopes of Table Mountain. I watched it from across the bay, and 
knew that this was not Van Hunks and the devil smoking their pipes. This was 
fire, the fire that is dreaded by all who live in the shadow of the “Old Grey 
Father”. But few then guessed that the dense mist on the face of Table 
Mountain was to grow into the most disastrous fire Cape Town has ever seen, a 
fire that caused havoc in the plantations to the tune of many thousands and left 
scars that did not fade for years. 

When I drove towards the city that evening thousands of motor-cars were 
travelling roads that should have been almost empty. Now the mountain was 
aflame, the air in city streets filled with the incense of pine needles, acrid with 
drifting smoke, ash particles settling wherever the wind carried them and 
blackening the beaches. An air-mail pilot who flew to Cape Town that night 
told me he sighted the red glow more than a hundred miles away. Against the 
dark mountain the flames made a set-piece like a gigantic fireworks display; 
but there was no end to this grim performance until daybreak came. Even then 
the smoke was streaked with red as blazing trees crashed down the cliffs and 
fresh torches were lit by the dawn wind. A magnificent spectacle, perhaps, but 
there was no laughter among the vast audience on the shores of Table Bay. For 



Cape Town loves its mountain. The city lies so close beneath the sheer 
precipice, three thousand five hundred feet high, that every main landmark of 
gorge and ravine, rock buttress, cluster of trees or distant pathway can be found 
without glasses. Fire was an enemy, then, that menaced something more 
precious than the acres of pine-trees planted by the Forestry Department. It 
meant a call for all hands, all the disciplined men who could be spared. On 
Christmas Day it was difficult to gather the scattered units of the first line of 
defence, the rangers and labourers of the department; but many left their 
dinner-tables and the homes they were not to see again for several days. The 
call for reinforcements was answered by officers and men of the Special 
Service Battalion. I watched the battalion and other Defence Force units 
marching up the steep roads with their field kitchens, first-aid detachments and 
water supplies. By this time red-hot boulders were rolling down the mountain, 
blazing logs were falling from the heights and many injuries required to be 
dressed. 

The trained foresters showed the soldiers how to deal with fire. In places they 
struggled to clear the ground at the base of cliffs so that the burning, hurtling 
branches from above would not create new devastation. Rocks, sundered by the 
heat and falling in fragments, made such work dangerous. Skilful calculations 
were made, quick decisions taken for “counter- firing”, so that belts of burnt-out 



timber would await and arrest the main walls of flame when they arrived. 
Much of this desperate work, unfortunately, was nullified by the caprice of the 
wind, now south-east, now north-west. Fire-belts, laid out in proportion to the 
risk and some of them very wide and lined with high, spark-arresting gums — 
these fire -belts proved their value in some areas and failed in others. 

Bare-backed, sweating, raking and shovelling, the undefeated army of workers 
on the mountain toiled to save further destruction. At one period Kirstenbosch 
was threatened. Sparks blown from Devil’s Peak actually started a fire on the 
Groote Schuur estate. Then the watchful fire-brigades were called to the 
University of Cape Town, where the engines waited to deal with the creeping 
devastation. Again and again the wind promised disaster, then brought relief. 

When it was all over I tramped through the charred blackness of the pine 
plantations. I do not think they will plant pines again on Table Mountain. 
Eighty years ago there were no trees on these slopes that were not there when 
the first explorers arrived. The late Mr. John X. Merriman, then Prime 
Minister, conceived the idea of covering the mountain slopes with pines. It was 
not realised then that hungry and inflammable pine would drain the ground of 
its subterranean water supplies and eat up soil covered by indigenous growths. 
Bulk planting, with the carpet of pine needles that resulted, made a great area 



explosive after a spell of hot weather. Wild flowers suffered. The fire wiped 
out ledges where the painted ladies grew, where crassula and afrikanders, pink 
“moederkappies” and protea gaily flourished. In many places the sugar birds 
found smooth, hard ground where their favourite bushes had once flourished. 

Mercifully the silver trees were not seriously affected by the fire. Nowhere else 
in the world do these gracious and remarkable trees thrive as on Table 
Mountain, their stronghold and native home. A few, transplanted or grown 
from seed, have battled for survival at Madeira and in California; these are 
feeble in comparison with the vigorous acres of silver trees at the Cape. To see 
them shining as a south-east wind moves the bright leaves is to understand 
something of the charm, the essence of the Cape. 

After the fire, of course, came the search for the cause, an inquiry in which 
every citizen of Cape Town felt qualified to take part, with many ingenious 
suggestions as the result. There is a common belief that fires on the mountain 
are most often started by the rays of the sun being focused on inflammable 
material through scraps of broken glass. The belief is not shared by the 
Conservator of Forests. His staff carried out a series of experiments in the 
plantations with a number of broken glass fragments to discover the powers of 



magnification on different types of forest and bush litter. Only when glass 
lenses were used were the experts successful in producing fires. 

“Natural causes”, declare the officials, are at most responsible for a negligible 
number of fires. They do not even believe that fires started by accident are 
numerous. Fires, they say, are deliberately started. Suspicion falls on wood 
collectors. After a fire, these people were allowed to gather partly burnt wood 
free, so that the damaged areas could be cleared. When firewood is scarce there 
is the temptation to start a fresh blaze. This has been done in the past by 
placing short pieces of candle in a pile of dry leaves and twigs. By the time the 
candles have reached the leaves, the incendiaries have escaped. 

The fire was over, though the ground was still warm underfoot as I came away 
from the first survey of the scarred face of Table Mountain. At the edge of a 
vanished plantation I read an official notice that summed up the disaster better 
than any of the speeches, the vivid newspaper stories of the fire, the vain 
regrets. The notice, placed there long ago, read: “There are no assets in ashes, 
no dividends in debris. Help to guard the forests.” 



Chapter Thirteen 
Snakes, Spiders And Scorpions 

Every summer there is a snake epidemic in certain parts of Cape Town. You 
may meet a yellow cobra in a suburban garden, a skaapsteker in the backyard, a 
puff adder or boomslang in your path as you walk on the slopes of Table 
Mountain. Those are the four deadly snakes of the Cape Peninsula. Probably 
the cobra is the most dangerous of the lot, because the male will attack without 
provocation during the mating season. The cobra is fast and fierce at all times. 
A yellow cobra with hood expanded is no mean adversary; you need courage to 
tackle it. Two drops of yellow cobra venom are enough to kill a man. The 
nerves controlling the lungs are paralysed, and the victim is suffocated. 

You can recognise the yellow cobra by its hood, of course, and a large 
specimen which I saw in November, 1964, measured five feet six inches. They 
may be black, golden or yellow in colour. They feed on rats, frogs, and lizards, 
and also prey on other snakes. You may encounter them near small streams on 
the mountainside. Summer mountain fires often drive them out of their 
hibernation holes and down to residential areas. 

The slow-witted puff adder is short and sluggish, and is usually found at the 
side of a path, or curled up in leaves. Their markings are often beautiful. If you 



step on one by accident (which is what usually happens) the puff adder imme- 
diately becomes aggressive. Puff adders bring forth their young alive; and even 
a tiny puff-adder can inflict a terrifying bite. Fortunately their aim is often 
erratic. 

A boomslang is easily recognised because it is nearly always found in trees. 
The skaapsteker is spotted, and seldom runs over three feet in length. 

The late Mr. Bertie Peers gave me some advice about snakes shortly before he 
received the fatal bite, in October 1939, delivered by a small cobra. “Although 
a snake’s eyesight is very good he can only see a moving object — an 
inanimate thing conveys nothing to him,” said Peers. “So when you come 
across a snake, stand perfectly still until it moves off. The best way to kill a 
snake is by hitting it in the middle of the back with a stick. Although the head 
is the most vital point, it is hard to hit; and if missed it gives the snake a chance 
to strike. By breaking its back it is rendered helpless and the head can be dealt 
with at leisure.” 

Mr. Peers was one of those daring men who made a living for years by 
collecting snakes, exhibiting them and sending specimens to zoos all over the 
world. He also “milked” snakes and sold the venom for the manufacture of 
serum. Within two minutes of being bitten by the cobra, Mr. Peers received the 



proper serum. If he had been in better health he would have recovered; but his 
heart was too weak to stand the effect of the serum. He always declared that a 
snakebite in the ankle was a serious matter owing to the mass of veins and the 
main artery there. The snake that killed him struck at his ankle. It was the tenth 
bite he had received during his years among snakes. 

Another famous Cape Town snake expert who also became a victim was “Cape 
Town Charlie”, the old Indian conjurer. Many a time I had watched him 
playing his flute and persuading his cobras to emerge from their baskets. His 
favourite pitch for years was near Van Riebeeck’s statue; and the simple trick 
which always amused me was the way he made a peanut appeal’ by sleight of 
hand. Then he would exclaim with a smile: “Cape Town diamond!” On the day 
of his last performance in February, 1941, he was at work outside the Mount 
Nelson Hotel. An untrained cobra bit him on the right thumb, and by the time 
he reached hospital it was too late to save him. He was sixty-three and his real 
name was Hoosain Mia. 

One spider in the Cape Peninsula possesses venom four times more virulent, 
bulk for bulk, than that of the cobra. This is the dreaded button spider, the 
knopiespinnekop of the wheat-belt, known to scientists as a member of the 



notorious Theridiidae family — close relative of the “Black Widow” of 
California. 

The button spider has killed men at work in the wheat fields near Cape Town 
ever since grain was first harvested. Yet the spider itself is something of a 
mystery, and only in recent years has a serum been developed to counteract the 
venom. 

First it was necessary to obtain specimens. Schools in the wheat-belt were 
notified, and the children collected hundreds of living button spiders and sent 
them in test tubes to Cape Town. In the public health laboratories the venom 
was extracted and experiments with rabbits and mice began. At first a serum 
was produced which made one rabbit immune to the venom of one species of 
button spider. The task of rendering the rabbit immune to the actual bites of all 
species of the spider followed. Finally a horse was immunised so that an 
adequate supply of serum became available. 

Symptoms of button spider venom in human beings are alarming. Patients 
become terror-stricken and see death close at hand. They slobber and sweat and 
run high temperatures. Pain may be acute and partial paralysis has been noted. 
Within a few hours they may be dead. Traditional country remedies for the bite 
are not only useless but dangerous. Many people boil up the weed called 



“kruidjie-roer-my-nie” and make the patient drink a concoction. The patient 
brings up slime, and then they say: “There comes the poison.” But as a matter 
of fact this treatment may do great harm. Alcohol, too, is useless. The only 
emergency treatment is the usual snakebite procedure. Scarify the wound and 
run in permanganate of potash as soon as possible to oxidise the venom. 

While the most deadly type of button spider (Latrodectus indistinctus) does not 
seem to occur in the city of Cape Town, other species are often found in 
houses. They are recognised by their resemblance to a button. They have small, 
round, shiny black bodies, and many display a red spot on the underside of the 
back. In size they vary from a pea to a marble. 

For some reason deaths from the bite of the button spider appear to be confined 
to the Cape wheat-belt, though the spider is found elsewhere. In the wheat 
fields the spiders make their nests in the chaff, where they live on locusts, 
beetles and flies. Men working among the wheat are peculiarly liable to find a 
button spider down their necks or on their legs. 

Normally it is difficult to make a button spider bite. When crushed, however, 
the fangs in front of the head come into action and poison is supplied from the 
particularly large glands which run right back into the head. As far as the 
scientists know, only the female button spider is deadly. The absence of males 



is a mystery, but possibly the females have eaten them. The huge and hairy 
tarantula may appear more terrible than the button spider; but its bite, however 
painful, is harmless in comparison with the sinister, red-hot bite of the button 
spider. 

The sting of the Cape Peninsula scorpion is seldom fatal, but it is extremely 
painful. Doctors do not make light of the venom of the scorpion. Though 
deaths are rare, grown men have been killed by scorpions, while children fall 
easy victims. One of my earliest memories is of a scorpion advancing to the 
attack with crab-like claws as I stood with bare feet on a polished stone stoep. 

The western Cape Province is the home of the scorpion. More than fifty 
varieties, I believe, have been identified; a greater number than you will find in 
any other area of the same size in the world. They say there are scorpions 
eleven inches long in the Kalahari. I know a police sergeant who measured a 
dark scorpion nearly six inches in length at Uitspankolk in Bushmanland. Some 
scorpions have slender nippers; others, like the Parabuthus, may be recognised 
by their thick tails and larger poison sacs. There are some varieties with black 
marks and stripes on their backs and tails. Their stings vary in potency; but 
many are dangerous, and the sinister reputation they bear among the country 
people is not mere superstition. 



Tragic stories are told of children dying in remote places as a result of scorpion 
stings. Yet even when a doctor is called in immediately, the life of the child 
cannot always be saved. My friend the police sergeant was once called to the 
aid of a girl suffering from a scorpion sting. “She was slowly collapsing as the 
poison took effect,” recalled the sergeant. “I gave her brandy, she rallied, then 
weakened again. So I cut into the area of the sting and rubbed in permanganate 
of potash — the only remedy I had with me. The girl recovered.” 

A Cape Town medical specialist produced a serum for scorpion poison, similar 
to the anti- snakebite venom preparations. This serum will prevent a great deal 
of suffering. 

Duels between scorpions and tarantulas are arranged by bored men in lonely 
places — contests reminiscent of the famous mongoose versus cobra shows of 
the East. The scorpion and the tarantula are placed in a large bowl from which 
they cannot escape. Slowly the scorpion turns, feeling out with its nippers 
towards the hairy enemy. But the spider jumps, lands on the scorpion’s back 
and seeks an opening in the jointed body. The scorpion whips its tail over, and 
often both stings are inflicted at the same moment. The scorpion usually dies 
first, however, and thus the bets on the event are settled. In attacking small 
insects the scorpion does not use its sting. Flies are caught between the claws. 



The poison is used when they are fighting to the death against their own kind, 
or when a veld rodent, a dog or a baboon disturbs them. Baboons, however, are 
clever enough to avoid the sting. They show great skill in rolling over rocks, 
grabbing scorpions boldly so that the deadly tail cannot be brought into action, 
pulling off the tail and eating the scorpion. 

Scorpions gather round camp fires, they love the warmth; and the policemen on 
patrol become so hardened to their presence that they will kill a scorpion with 
the flat of the hand. But they do not forget to search their boots in the morning; 
a sting in the foot may not be fatal, but it causes great swelling, intense pain 
and even delirium. Only when an adult is in a low state of health is there a risk 
of death. 

There is a strong belief in the Cape that a scorpion in a tight corner will commit 
suicide rather than be destroyed, for example, by fire. Keen observers declare 
they have seen scorpions inflict their own death wounds with their stinging 
tails. This instinct for self-destruction, if proved, would have an important 
bearing on Darwin’s theory of evolution. The scorpion is a persistent species. 
Is it possible that it could inherit an instinct which would appear to doom the 
species to extinction? Experiments have been carried out with the idea of 
testing the scorpion suicide story. Some stated they watched the scorpions, 



irritated by extreme heat — or light, plunge their stings into their own backs. 
One scientist repeated the test about sixty times. He placed scorpions in a ring 
of burning grass. He focused the rays of the sun on scorpions in a glass box. 
Electric shocks, acids and phosphorus were all used to drive the scorpions to 
suicide. Yet in no case could he discover any suicidal actor instinct. The 
scorpions moved their tails across their backs, attempting to remove the source 
of irritation, but they did not commit suicide. Human beings apart, there is no 
living creature on the face of the earth possessing a self-destructive instinct. 

Few South African spiders and insects are really a menace to mankind. The 
scorpion, however, must be classed with the lycos, the button spider and the 
tarantula as one of the lesser perils of the Cape veld. 




Chapter Fourteen 
Atlantic Coast 


This is the coast washed by cold water that comes all the way up from the 
Antarctic. I am walking south from Table Bay Docks; strolling south in a 
leisurely way. It is a coast worth exploring, and though you can do it in a 
motor-car, you will often find it advisable to step out and stroll down to the 
beach. 

The first halt is just past the New Somerset Hospital. Running along the 
hospital boundary is an inconspicuous thoroughfare called Grainger Street, and 
on the other side of the road is Grainger’s Bay. I do not suppose there are many 
who know anything of Granger, for he lived in Cape Town in the middle of last 


century. But those names, wrongly spelt, are tributes to the memory of a brave 
man. Robert Granger was in the shipping business, with an office in Castle 
Street, and he lived near the present hospital. On a wild night a French 
schooner ran aground an Mouille Reef and sent up distress signals. Granger, 
having a small boat on the beach, rowed out again and again, single-handed, 
until he had brought every man off the wreck.’ Cape Town gave a public 
banquet in February, 1858, in honour of Robert Granger, and Mr. William 
Porter, Attorney-General of the Cape, made one of his polished speeches, Then 
Granger rose. “I did my duty. Thank you, gentlemen.” 

Grainger’s Bay is bounded on the north by the breakwater, and on the south by 
Mouille Point, the point where a mole was thrown out into the sea two 
centuries ago. The stone came from quarries inland, and when the farmers 
brought their produce into town they also carried the building material on their 
wagons. About three hundred and fifty feet of the mole had been completed 
when a swarm of locusts devoured the crops. The farmers, robbed of their 
produce; remained on their farms; and so this half-hearted enterprise came to 
an end. When the thrifty residents of Cape Town discovered that the authorities 
were no longer bothering about the mole they carried away some of the stone 
for their own purposes. Nevertheless, the remains of the Mouille Point mole 
can still be seen at low tide. 




The First Green Point Lighthouse, from a painting by Susanna Cornelia 

Hiddingh. 



You can also trace the remains of the old Mouille Point lighthouse on the 
foreshore. It was completed in 1842, and was South Africa’s second 
lighthouse. The first was at Green Point (1824), less than a mile away. Sailing 
ships beating into Table Bay at night needed these two lighthouses, for the 
cross-bearings enabled them to fix their positions accurately as they ap- 
proached the reef-bound north shore. It was not until 1908 that the Mouille 
Point light was officially extinguished. But the memory of the Mouille Point 
lighthouse lives on in a strange way. Many people seem to have become 
confused by its disappearance, and have transferred it mentally to Green Point. 
In other words, they call the Green Point lighthouse Mouille Point — much to 
the disgust of the lighthouse and harbour officials, who prefer accuracy. 

Green Point lighthouse was simply a tar barrel in Dutch East India days, a 
barrel set alight whenever a ship was sighted in the evening. When the square 
lighthouse tower was built in 1842 it carried two fixed lights. The flashing light 
came in 1865; but the event which made Green Point notorious was the 
installation of the fog-horn. Even the lighthouse-keepers dislike the sound of 
their own diaphone. 

Green Point was the Sunday playground of the slaves. The road along the 
seashore came in 1830, the builders being the soldiers of a British regiment. 



Long before that date Green Point Common was a racecourse, with the track 
plainly marked by old Dutch cannon planted muzzles upwards. Races were 
held twice a year, in April and September. Cape Town was deserted and old 
descriptions of the scene make it clear that the Common rivalled Epsom Downs 
on those days. For the greater part of last century these meetings drew the 
owners of little Cape horses from as far away as Caledon and Riversdale. Then, 
as now, the Melcks entered some fine horses, including one which Lord 
Charles Somerset had imported. The jockeys were mainly barefooted 
Hottentots, showing their colours by means of bright handkerchiefs tied round 
their heads. The crowd arrived in cavalcades such as Cape Town will never see 
again. “The leading advocates of the day sport barouches and four,” says one 
vivid old description. “The next in rank are content with a curricle; and the 
notary followed in a solitary gig. Physic also asserted her claim to distinction. 
The physician in his chariot with four greys, the surgeon in his tilbury and the 
apothecary on his hack, passed the town burial ground with averted eye.” 
Malay coachmen were prominent, of course, with their blue livery, buckled 
footwear and wide-brimmed straw hats that rose to pinnacles, each one 
decorated with a gay “Batavie-doek”. Other Malays drove their families to the 
races in Cape carts; all three seats crowded, wives and children jammed in 
between hampers of food. 



It was one of those occasions when the whole Cape met; the Governor with his 
English coach; officers from the Castle on horseback; farmers camping beside 
their wagons; the coloured people selling pickled fish and watermelon konfyt. 
Everything from sucking pig to snoek was eaten on the course. Coloured bands 
provided guitar and concertina music. Shady characters rigged the thimble. In 
the very early days the Malays offered entertainment between races in the 
shape of cock-fighting. Primitive merry-go-rounds were kept revolving by 
toiling men. The scene in Somerset Road, when all these people drove back to 
town in one vast concourse, can be imagined. Inevitably, some had taken too 
much “Cape smoke”. There were no traffic constables in those days, and the 
massed humanity in Somerset Road after the races was something to be 
avoided. Once there was a pitched battle between Irish navvies and Malays. 
Certainly no place for a lady — unless she happened to be among the more 
cautious onlookers on the slopes of Signal Hill. 

There was a vlei in the middle of the oval racecourse on Green Point Common. 
As recently as the ‘nineties of last century the Green and Sea Point Boating 
Club held sailing races there. People were drowned in that vanished vlei. At 
one period the Town Council considered a plan for transforming the Common 
into a Coney Island, with a lake, tea gardens and islets. The scheme was turned 



down, and the Common has remained one of the city’s favourite sports 
grounds. 

Relief workers levelling Green Point Common in 1933 discovered treasure 
trove. One man’s pick went through a solid gold watch with chain attached; 
others found coins, including an eighteenth century golden guinea. Old silver 
forks came to light. Piles of horse-shoes and tins of plaster of Paris were among 
the finds. These were all relics of the South African War, when the Common 
was a huge camp. The valuables were probably buried by Boer prisoners-of- 
war who lived there before being removed to St. Helena. 

The Common has known many military occupations, and parts of it have been 
used during all the wars of this century. The first camp, I believe, was pitched 
by the Cape Volunteer Artillery in 1882, during the smallpox epidemic. A riot 
was expected as a result of the chaotic conditions in Cape Town; but 
fortunately the troops were not needed. Many military reviews have been held 
there, probably the most gorgeous being the 1887 review held in honour of 
Queen Victoria’s Jubilee. 

One odd fact about the Common has been discovered by botanists. Flowers 
have been found there which are entirely foreign to the Gape Peninsula. It is 



believed that the undigested seeds were carried hundreds of miles by migratory 
birds and dropped on the Common. 

You will search in vain today for the three anchors of Three Anchor Bay. The 
authorities on place names are silent about this nautical suburb. I have 
discovered one explanation — that in the early days the fishery was “defended” 
by chains kept in place by three anchors. A name like that had to survive, even 
though the full meaning has gone. 

Sea Point only a century ago was a place where a wealthy man might have a 
country house. No one considered driving into town from Sea Point to work 
every day; it was much too far away. The houses were really small farms in 
those days. They had to be, for there were no shops. 

It was in 1766, I believe, that the first Sea Point mansion was built. Governor 
Ryk van Tulbagh had granted eighteen morgen of land to A. van Schoor and 
others, and they put up a building which they called the “Heeren Huis”. Sea 
Point is not so exclusive nowadays, but it is much more expensive. 

I knew a house on the Beach Road which remained in possession of one family 
for more than a century. When it was built early last century there was only one 



other house on the whole Sea Point waterfront. It was called “Rapallo”, and 
hundreds of convalescent seamen will always remember the gracious building, 
in large grounds overlooking the sea, as a war-time naval sick bay. Very few of 
them, I suppose, heard the story of “Rapallo”. The owner in 1840 was a Mr. 
Deane, and the house was called “Mermaid Cottage”. Mr. J. F. Wicht, living in 
the then fashionable Bree Street, bought the property as a week-end cottage. 
The centre portion of the building included barred slave quarters and also a 
courtyard with flagstones laid by the slaves. The week-end cottage became Mr. 
Wicht’ s permanent home. He added wings to the building as his family grew. 
When he died early this century he left the property to his four grandchildren, 
with the proviso that his daughter, Miss J. C. Wicht, should have the use of it 
during her lifetime. Miss Wicht lived there for a few years; but before the 
1914-18 War she left on a “short trip to Europe”. She suffered so severely from 
sea-sickness during the voyage that she never returned to South Africa. During 
the 1914-18 War Miss Wicht took refuge in Switzerland; she had previously 
visited “Rapallo”, and it was then that she changed the name of the house. 
Often she considered returning to the old home at Sea Point, but always she 
was deterred by the thought of the voyage. Meanwhile, “Rapallo” and its acre 
or more of ground were kept trim and spuce on her instructions,, and the house 



was occupied by some relatives. One of them, Mrs. McGilliwie, died some 
years ago at the age of 96. 

When World War II started Miss Wicht again found sanctuary in Switzerland, 
and there she died in 1941. She never saw her South African “Rapallo” again. 
But the old house between the road and the seas watched a strange transforma- 
tion of the Sea Point scene. The railway ran just beyond the white garden wall 
for many years; then it was torn up, and the old house returned to something of 
its former repose. 

Clifton was an almost bare hillside sixty years ago. The hotel was the solitary 
landmark, though I have found an undated note of an old Dutch homestead 
which was swept away one winter by an avalanche of mud from the ravine. I 
have no doubt that the present houses are firm enough, though it would be 
difficult to find houses anywhere else perched on such precipices as you see at 
Clifton. The bungalows at Clifton arose owing to the housing shortage during 
the 1914-18 War. For a long period they were officially regarded as “movable” 
summer residences only. Everyone had to clear out from May to October. Sites 
were leased, but never sold. In the pioneer days of the Clifton settlement the 
Camps Bay single-decker tramcars provided the only regular transport service, 
and residents had to climb the steps to reach the tram-line. One of Cape Town’s 



most popular Mayors, the late Mr. W. F. Fish, championed the cause of the 
Clifton bungalow dwellers. He helped the “movable” community to become 
“fixed”, and became affectionately known as “The King of Clifton”. 

But officialdom has been benevolent towards Clifton for a long time now. A 
town-planning report issued from the City Hall eleven years ago admitted that 
the bungalows “had produced a pleasing feature peculiar to the locality which 
the scheme does not contemplate disturbing”. Existing bungalows remained, 
but a ban was placed on “an increase in the number of these structures which 
might lead to depreciation of the amenities of the foreshore”. 

There were not many people living in Clifton in 1910, when the Duke of 
Connaught was nearly wrecked at Clifton on board the Balmoral Castle. The 
incident is still discussed, but all that was published at the time was a denial! 
The newspapers stated: 

“We are officially authorised to say that there is no truth in the rumour current 
in the city to the effect that the Defence and the Balmoral were in danger of 
running ashore at Clifton in the early hours of this morning”. 





Now here is the true story, related to me by Mr. D. F. Bosnian, an eye-witness: 
“That night the sea was covered by a very thick fog, but every other factor was 
favourable. The tide was very high, there was not a breath of wind, and the sea 
was as calm as a mill pond. Imagine Clifton, if you can, without a single wave. 
In the middle of the night, probably about 3 a.m., we on the fourth beach were 
startled by a regular pandemonium of nautical sounds, the ringing of bells, the 
blowing of sirens and the clanging of chains, which reached a climax when we 
heard one anchor being dropped and then another. It was obvious that there 
was something wrong and most of us remained up all night powerless to do 
anything. Dawn revealed the shapes of two large ships — the liner Balmoral 
Castle and her escorting cruiser Defence. If you wander out to Clifton,” went 
on Mr. Bosman, “you will see that the fourth beach ends at a promontory 
which runs into the sea near Bachelor’s Cove. From there a submerged reef 
runs west and ends at a large exposed rock, probably eight hundred yards from 
the coast. The Balmoral had passed over this reef between the rock and the 
mainland and had anchored just on the Cape Town side of the reef. The 
Defence had anchored on the reef. It was fortunate for these vessels that the 
tide was so high and that the air and water were so calm. Shortly after daylight 
a boat came ashore manned by eight oarsmen in the charge of a midshipman. 
They were from the Defence. The midshipman landed on the fourth beach, 



where I met him. He asked me to tell him where he was. The best information I 
could give him was to make a rough sketch of the coast in his notebook, 
showing the position of the reef, the rock, the Defence and the Balmoral Castle, 
adding the other rock ahead at the other side of Clifton Bay, which I fear I was 
tempted to locate too close to the bows of the liner. Between 8 a.m. and 9 a.m. 
the fog started to lift and the ships steamed off; but before they did so we could 
actually read the name of the Balmoral Castle with the naked eye. These are the 
plain facts. We were staggered when we read the official denial in the 
newspapers.” 

Rene Juta in “The Cape Peninsula”, published in 1910, suggests that Camp’s 
Bay was originally Caapmans Bay, the old pasturage of the Caapmans clan of 
Hottentots. There is, however, a far more convincing explanation of the name. 

In 1779 a young sailor named Frederick von Kamptz of Mecklenburg, who was 
left behind owing to illness when his ship sailed away, settled at the Cape. At 
that time Camp’s Bay was a farm named Ravensteyn. Von Kamptz married 
Anna Koekemoer, widow of a high official, and owner of this farm. He did not 
stay there for long, as he sold the farm to the government in 1781 for ten 
thousand rix-dollars. Nevertheless, Ravensteyn had already become known as 
“die Baai van Von Kamptz”. 



Von Kamptz then left for Europe with his wife and never returned. In fact, he 
would not have been allowed to do so, for there is a copy of a secret letter in 
the Archives in which the Governor asked the Council of Seventeen in Holland 
on no account to permit “this troublesome and annoying person” to return. 

Camp’s Bay has a dangerous beach, but the Dutch East India Company 
considered that an enemy might land there. Von Kamptz had made a track 
along the coast to Cape Town. This was tom up, and the Company built a 
battery and guardhouse commanding the beach. Lord Charles Somerset and 
Lady Somerset were the first important week-end visitors to Camp’s Bay. Not 
only did they have a cottage near the beach, but they also occupied the famous 
Round House in the Glen from time to time. The popular belief that Lord 
Charles built the Round House is incorrect. The Deeds Office files reveal that 
there was a circular house on the spot in 1813, a year before Lord Charles 
Somerset arrived at the Cape. The owner at that period seems to have been a 
Mr. Horak. Lord Charles certainly used the place as a shooting-box. The old 
circular room, fifteen feet in diameter, contained four gun cupboards. And 
there was game in abundance on the mountain slopes early last century. (As 
late as 1865 a Mr. Brockway shot a large leopard at Camp’s Bay and presented 
it to the museum.) At rare intervals you can still see a buck in the Glen; so that 
there must have been many, and game birds as well, in Lord Charles 



Somerset’s time. Dr. James Barry often took part in these shoots; and there is a 
legend that her ghost haunted the pine woods above Camp’s Bay for many 
years after her death ... a fragile-looking ghost in British military uniform. 

In the middle of last century the Round House became an hotel and amusement 
resort. Mr. Donaldson, the proprietor in 1849, offered every comfort, skittles, 
quoits and pigeons for sportsmen at one shilling and sixpence a pair. The first 
fire at the Round House occurred in 1860. Mr. Tilly, the owner, had insured the 
place for three hundred pounds. The thatch roof was destroyed, of course, but 
the walls survived. Three years later Mr. Brazier, the new owner, advertised 
“umbrageous bowers and sequestered dells for picnic parties”. There were also 
two large ballrooms. Ever since 1904 the Round House has been in the 
possession of the City Council, and various lessees have maintained its 
reputation as a place of refreshment. It was burnt out again in 1923 and again 
restored. 

Lord Charles Somerset’s cottage at Camp’s Bay was near the old tram 
terminus. Lady Somerset’s medical attendant had advised sea air; and at 
Camp’s Bay, her husband recorded, “her health received so much benefit from 
her residence there that I was induced to make many improvements at my own 
private expense.” That was an unusual gesture on the part of the extravagant 



Lord Charles. He put up so many shooting boxes and other buildings in the 
Cape for his own benefit that Whitehall reprimanded him. 

At one period last century Camp’s Bay nearly became a leper settlement. A 
commission reported that the site was ideal, but that the scheme had caused 
great alarm among the inhabitants. The Secretary of State in Britain finally 
turned down the project. The first sale of government land at Camp’s Bay took 
place as far back as 1828, and after that the old “Baai van Von Kamptz” was 
often described as the “Brighton of South Africa”. 

A Captain Glendinning caused a stir in 1859 when he announced that he had 
found gold at Camp’s Bay. There were no, more mineral developments, 
however, until early this century, when a golf course was being laid out near 
the Glen. Nearly one thousand pounds was spent in removing boulders, but the 
course was never used. While the work was in progress, however, truckloads of 
“blue ground” were railed from Kimberley to be laid on the greens. Some of it 
was washed down with the rains into a little stream at the bottom of the Glen. 
There the eye of a geologist lighted upon it. He took samples, and found it was 
typical Kimberley gravel. Secretly he prospected the whole river in search of 
diamonds. There were none, and the puzzled geologist made many inquiries 
before he discovered the reason. 





Oudekraal, that attractive rocky inlet beyond Camp’s Bay; was the old kraal of 
the Hottentot clan known as Watermen, the rascals Van Riebeeck hunted when 
they stole his cattle. Thus the name has come down from Dutch East India 
Company days. The first owner was Peter van Breda, who came from Flanders, 
and was also granted the Oranjezicht estate. 

Oudekraal was a farm for many years. The size of it may be judged from the 
fence which runs along the Victoria Road for four miles. A large area of 
mountainside is also included, and some of the beaches above high-water mark. 
Wild olives grow in the red soil of the slopes. A stream called “Lekkerwater” 
runs down the mountainside, through ferns and creepers, and passes under the 
Victoria Road at Oudekraal to reach the sea. 

The road was once the Company’s cattle track to Hout Bay. The farm became 
the summer home of the Van Bredas, and a new thatched homestead, built in 
1931, carries on the tradition. But there was a house at Oudekraal long before 
that; and I once met a woman who spent her childhood there. Her grandfather, 
Mr. John Combrinck, J.P., settled there in 1869, when it was still a remote area. 
He built the quarters for the convicts who made the road to Hout Bay. In his 
employ was an old Hottentot who had a marvellous knowledge of medicinal 



and other herbs, berries and roots. Although there were fourteen children in the 
family, they never had to call in a doctor. The old Hottentot had a remedy for 
every emergency. 

A refugee from Robben Island once found sanctuary on the mountain above 
Oudekraal. He was Nureel Mobeen, one of those Malay saints who was 
banished from the East Indies and sent to the island to live out his life in exile. 
Mobeen escaped. He chose his hiding place well, though he must have had 
assistance from the slaves on the farm to enable him to live there until his 
death. His “kramat” (tomb) stands about one hundred and fifty yards from the 
Victoria Road. At weekends and on public holidays you are sure to find Malay 
carts at the roadside and followers of the Prophet listening to the reading of the 
Koran within the “kramat”. 

Oudekraal has also been a favourite Malay fishing spot for generations. A rock 
there known as “The Ring” offers good fishing at times when the weather 
elsewhere is unsuitable. But Oudekraal’ s chief claim to fame is the sunken 
treasure, which is more than a legend. It was on May 27, 1698, that the Huis te 
Crayenstein, a fine East Indiaman, struck the rocks. The Cape Council of 
Policy sent a report to Holland: “To our great sorrow the Huis te Crayenstein, 
which left Holland on February 1 last after a quick voyage, and without any 



sick or dead, ran yesterday (May 27) on the rocks behind Lion’s Head, just 
below the red sand (Oudekraal), as the skipper in consequence of the morning 
mist did not know he was so near land. Information of the disaster was brought 
to the Cape by a French vessel, which had picked up the boat with the skipper 
on board, and was making for Table Bay in company of the Crayenstein ... She 
was beached during the day and a heavy mist enshrouded her at nightfall, and 
in spite of every effort to prevent it by casting anchor, the strong current 
gradually but surely carried her towards the rocks on which she finally struck. 
Measures were taken at once to send assistance and save the specie and cargo. 
Out of nineteen chests of money sixteen were recovered.” 

Simon van der Stel visited the wreck and wrote a personal report on the 
missing money chests. “Two of them,” he wrote, “slid through the ports into 
the sea. The third had been broken open and plundered by some wicked 
persons.” More than once in recent years have attempts been made to raise the 
chests of money. In 1870 two fine brass cannon were salved by Messrs. Adams 
and Thode & Co. Each gun weighed five thousand pounds, and bore on the 
breach the D.E.I.C. monogram and the letter Z for Zeeland. Round the base of 
each gun was the maker’s name, Jasper van Erpecom me fecit 1694. The guns 
contained three hundred pounds worth of metal, but they were retained as 
works of art. 



Other attempts to reach the Huis te Crayenstein were made in the early years of 
this century. Mr. Combrinck’s granddaughter told me how she watched the 
divers going down from boats at anchor off Little Sandy Bay. It is a pleasant 
sheltered stretch of water for a treasure hunt, but the lost money chests have not 
yet been recovered. 

Duiker Point, the north-westerly extremity of the Cape Peninsula and a few 
miles beyond Oudekraal, was the scene of the most dramatic rescue by rocket 
apparatus ever carried out on the South African coast. It was a tragic affair, for 
more lives would have been saved if the wreck had been reported earlier. 

The ship was the S.S. Maori , bound for Australia when she ran on the rocks in 
the fog soon after midnight on August 5, 1909. The coast round Duiker Point is 
wild and inaccessible, and the three boats that were launched were unable to 
find a landing place close to the wreck. Two of the boats were never seen 
again, but the third reached Chapman’s Bay, beyond Haut Bay, and capsized in 
the breakers. Six of the fifteen men were drowned. The survivors reported that 
a number of men had remained on board the ship, and a tug was sent from 
Table Bay to locate the Maori. Unfortunately the tug’s crew decided that no 
one could be alive on board the sea- swept stern of the Maori , the only portion 



of the ship remaining above the water. In fact, there were fifteen desperate men 
awaiting rescue. A fisherman saw them there and sent to Hout Bay for help. 
Other fishermen arrived; and these willing and ingenious men tried to devise a 
means of reaching the ship with the pitiful resources they had on the spot. They 
tied their lead sinkers to a fishing line and flung it by hand until at last if fell 
across the poop. Thus a rope was passed to the shore, and two men hauled 
themselves through the surf to safety. A third man was torn away and drowned. 
After that setback the fishermen decided to wait for the rocket apparatus. 

Eleven of the men on board the Maori were clustered on the poop, hungry, 
thirsty, cold and in imminent danger of being swept off. One man stood on the 
cross-trees of the foremast, higher above the raging sea, but isolated and unable 
to move. He clung there precariously for forty hours before he gave up hope. 
Then the fishermen and the survivors saw him climb painfully down the 
ratlines and disappear in the surf. It was forty-eight hours before the rocket 
apparatus arrived and the remaining men were taken off safely. Twenty-two 
men out of the Maori 's crew of fifty-three lived to tell the tale. Since that day a 
rocket apparatus has been kept at Duiker Point and other sets have been housed 
along the Cape Peninsula coast. There will be no tragic delay if the Maori 
disaster is repeated. 



Chapter Fifteen 
Flotsam And Jetsam 

Perhaps of all seas, the Indian Ocean sends the strangest things to her beaches 
for the sun to exhibit, the wind to turn over and the mind of man to 
contemplate.” Thus it was summed up by H. de Vere Stacpoole, as fine a 
literary beachcomber as any I know. He would have revelled in the queer 
flotsam that has been found on the Cape Peninsula beaches. 

A good starting point for this trek, perhaps, will be the old wooden sailing ship 
hulk at Hout Bay. She was once the barque Robert Morrow. One day in 1900 a 
tug was towing her out of Table Bay when the rope parted and she drifted on to 
the rocks at Mouille Point. Condemned as unseaworthy, the Robert Morrow 
was bought by a Frenchman named Plessis for his crawfish station at Hout 
Bay. Plessis lived on board her for years. One night in 1914 the acetylene gas 
lighting system exploded and blew the stern out of her. Plessis and six others 
were killed. His widow sold up the business, and the old, grounded hulk 
became the jetty at the new crawfish factory. 

At long intervals you may see a turtle on Hout Bay beach. This will be a stray 
turtle which has taken the wrong turning and come round the heel of Africa 



instead of Madagascar. Sometimes they are caught asleep on the surface and 
dragged into fishing boats. At one time the Cape Town trawlers often brought 
up turtles in their nets, and fishmongers were able to offer turtles about once a 
fortnight. In recent years, however, the supply has dwindled to about half a 
dozen a year. Turtles weighing up to three hundred pound have been caught off 
Cape Point. The meat is so rich that it will provide soup for a large number of 
people. Some years ago a marked turtle was found asleep on the surface by 
False Bay fishermen and captured. The front flippers were drilled neatly 
through, apparently by human agency. It was suggested that the turtle 
fishermen of the Seychelles, or possibly Ascension Island, marked some of 
their catch in this way before placing them in the ponds. 

One Cape Town hotel receives supplies of turtles from Ascension Island, the 
favourite breeding place of the South Atlantic. The turtles are shipped alive in 
shallow tanks, and fed on seaweed. In cold weather they have to be removed to 
a warm spot near the engine-room. On the beaches of Ascension the turtles 
burrow in the sand to lay their eggs. Raids take place at night, and the hunters 
turn the turtles over on their backs, when they become helpless. 

Turtle soup is often served in the South African mail boats, frozen turtle flesh 
or dried turtle (like biltong) being used. On shore the turtle soup served in 



restaurants is usually made with other meats, little squares of calipee (the white 
membranous lining of the belly shell) and calipash (the dark green lining of the 
back shell) being added as flavouring. Turtles are killed by decapitation. Then 
comes the draining process, after which the chef, with all the skill of a surgeon, 
cuts and carves the flesh from the shell. It must be cleaned, boiled, flavoured 
and skimmed, and the red colouring must not be lost during the process. Turtle 
soup for a banquet takes three days to make, and during that time the huge 
steam-heated cauldrons are watched continuously. Soup prepared from the 
turtle alone would have little taste. It is the cunning mixture of flavourings 
which makes the soup. The red flesh of the turtle contains organic phosphorus 
and nitrogen; it is one of the world’s richest foods. The female, or “hen” turtle, 
is more tender than the “bull”. 


The beaches beyond Hout Bay, the more remote beaches at Noordhoek and 
Kommetjie, have received less pleasant visitors than the turtle. 

An octopus of enormous size was thrown up on the beach at Noordhoek in 
1885. Careful measurements were taken, and sketches appeared in the 
illustrated newspapers of the day. The feelers were twenty-six feet long; when 
stretched out they spanned sixty feet from tip to tip. There were two hundred 



suckers on each feeler. The repulsive body was nearly nine feet long and four 
feet in breadth. Nothing like it had ever been reported before along the South 
African coast. 

The average octopus encountered by fishermen along this coast has tentacles 
about four feet in length. Many an angler standing in shallow water has felt one 
of them reaching out for his ankle; and the experience usually causes more 
alarm than is justified. A small octopus can do no harm. The correct method of 
defence (which I would not care to follow myself) is to grip the octopus firmly 
by the head and throw it over your shoulder. An expert goes further and turns 
the octopus inside out. 

Normally the octopus prefers crawfish to anglers. You often find them awaiting 
their prey in the kelp. The mouth of an octopus resembles a parrot’s beak, with 
two sharp, curved lips. Its usual habit is to draw the victim up to its head and 
nibble away with the beak. Such a monster might not seem an appetising item 
on a menu. The Portuguese in Cape Town prize it highly, however, and curried 
octopus is one of their favourite dishes. Others use the octopus only as bait. 
When hauled out of the water an octopus changes colour rapidly, like a 
chameleon. Under water it looks purple or brown. On the sand it takes on a 
whitish hue in a few seconds. 



One of the rarest sharks in the world, Rhinodon Typicus, was washed up dead 
on Kommetjie beach in 1934 and found by Mr. J. G. van der Horst of Imhoff s 
Gift. Only about ten specimens were known to scientists at that time, and Dr. 
K. H. Barnard of the South African Museum hurried to the spot. It had a 
strangely patterned skin, like a draughts board. No other member of the family 
had been identified in Cape waters since 1828. 

The ocean currents fling strange flotsam indeed on to this beach. Once a dead 
kangaroo was found there, and on another occasion a dead zebra. Early in 1946 
the gigantic head of a tunny fish was discovered there. It was as large as an 
ox’s head with eyes the size of tennis balls. The whole fish, when alive, must 
have weighed one thousand pounds. 

Among the scientific beachcombers who roamed on these sands was the late 
Dr. John Muir, who made a long study of the influence of currents on the 
vegetation of the Union’s shores. He observed the travels not only of seeds, but 
of bottles, pumice, coral, trees, electric light bulbs and animals. It appears that 
lizards have made long voyages clinging to logs. Sometimes a sealed bottle 
catches the eye and arouses deep curiosity. Holding the bottle up to the light 
you observe a slip of paper inside. More often than not, the message from the 
sea reads something like this: “Whoever discovers this bottle will find the beer 



gone.” That is a harmless effort at humour, at all events, and not to be classed 
with those feeble minded forgeries of messages from lost ships. 

Since the Danish training ship Kobenhaven vanished in 1928, several bottles 
have been found on this coast; bottles containing messages supposed to have 
been written by members of the doomed crew. It has not been difficult to prove 
that these were faked by misguided humourists. Similarly, many cruel hoaxes 
followed the disappearance of the liner Waratah between Durban and Cape 
Town. 

Genuine messages from doomed seamen telling the stories of great sea 
disasters have occasionally been found. Messages of despair they were, 
scrawled on canvas, on salt-stained leaves torn from log-books, written in 
charcoal and even in blood. 

There is a scientific use for the sealed bottle cast into the sea. Thousands of 
these bottles are always drifting across the oceans of the world. Most of them 
will never be seen again by human eye; but hundreds will be brought ashore by 
the tides, far from the starting-points of their voyages, and the knowledge of 
ocean currents thus obtained will be passed on to the chart-makers. The 
scientists of the seafaring nations who check these results must be patient men. 
These drift bottles do not cross the seas like liners; their voyages may last for 



years. A remarkable example of this slow progress was related to me by Dr. C. 
von Bonde. Between May, 1899, and May, 1901, a series of experiments were 
carried out along the South African coast. One of the bottles flung overboard 
from a mail steamer at that time was found twelve years ago on a beach near 
Cape Agulhas. The card in the bottle, requesting the finder to send it to the 
Director of Fisheries with the time and place of recovery, was perfectly 
preserved. Not a drop of water had found its way inside the bottle, in spite of 
thirty years of immersion. Unfortunately, the old records of the experiment had 
been lost, and as the card had only a serial number it was impossible to say 
how far the bottle had travelled. 

Modem bottle papers, such as those issued by the United States Hydrographic 
Office, give spaces for the name of the master and the ship, the date and the 
ship’s position at the time the bottle is thrown overboard. Instructions to the 
finder are printed in seven languages. Lead pencil is used for filling in the 
form; some inks fade and pencil is considered safer. “This form should be 
placed in a strong bottle,” state the instructions. “The cork should be driven 
flush with the rim and covered, preferably with sealing wax. If the finder will 
return it to the Hydrographic Office, Washington, direct, or through any United 
States Consul, he will thereby assist in the verification of the circulation of 



ocean currents. His services will be very much appreciated by all mariners. 
There are no funds available for paying rewards to the finders.” 

Valuable information has been gathered both by the United States and Great 
Britain through this organisation. Drift bottle experiments in South African 
waters gave some astonishing results early this century. The voyage of Bottle 
No. two hundred and ninety-six, in fact, almost put up a record. This bottle was 
set adrift twenty-six miles west of the Cape of Good Hope in June, 1900, and 
was found in July the following year by Mr. M. J. Oliviera, a Brazilian 
Customs officer, on the coast near Pernambuco. The bottle had covered three 
thousand miles at the rate of eight miles a day. This drift, however, was beaten 
by a bottle cast into the sea near Cape Town, which was picked up on a beach 
in the Shetland Islands four and a half years later. Drifts of ten thousand miles 
have been recorded. 

You can wait a long time before you see a flying fish close inshore in Cape 
waters — yet the beaches near Simonstown were once littered with them. No 
one knows why they were washed ashore, but they were still alive. Those who 
took flying fish home the day and fried them will remember the feast. Flying 
fish sometimes look like huge dragon-flies as they taxi off the water and rise in 



front of the bows of a ship. They do not “beat” their wings like birds. The take- 
off is carried out with the aid of the long, lower tail fluke, which lifts the fish 
clear of the water. The pectoral fins are then spread stiffly, and the fish glides 
like a sailplane. When a flying fish loses speed it drops the tail fluke into the 
water again and uses it to secure a fresh impetus. This makes the whole body 
vibrate, but the fins acting as wings are still held rigid. 

It has been estimated that the flying fish takes off at thirty five miles an hour. 
Flights up to two hundred yards have been observed, though never far above 
the surface. The fish vary greatly in size, from mere “insects” to two feet in 
length. The South African Museum specimen is a magnificent two-footer, 
caught in 1939 by a trawler off Agulhas. Seamen are extremely fond of the 
flying fish that drop on deck (in ships with little freeboard) in the tropics. Often 
you can sense the fragrance of grilled flying fish coming up from the stokehold 
at night. It has a most delicate flavour. So many larger sea creatures (apart from 
seamen and ships’ cats) made this discovery that the flying fish had to fly for 
its life. 

Millions of drowned moths formed a puzzling spectacle one November day in 
1934, on the beaches of False Bay. Scientists suggested that vast migrating 
swarms had gathered over the Peninsula, and that some of them had been 



blown out to sea. Moths are harmless enough on the beach, but a seashore 
strewn with physalia, better known as blue-bottles or Portuguese men-o’-war, 
is no place for bare feet. Large specimens can throw their poisonous tentacles 
round a fish twelve inches long, and make a meal of it. The pain a blue-bottle 
can inflict is maddening. Not even calamine or ammonia gives much relief; the 
scarred bather must often wait for hours until the acid poison has passed out of 
the system and red weals are no longer inflamed. They are really jelly fish, 
these Portuguese men-o’-war, and in tropical waters they grow to enormous 
size. Surgeon Rear-Admiral Beadnell tells the story of an encounter he had 
with one large enough to kill a man. 

The nautilus, on the other hand, is a welcome invader. These beautiful shells 
were thrown up in thousands on Muizenberg beach in 1884 and sold in Cape 
Town as curios by the fishermen. I can find no record of another such 
occurrence since then. 

One unromantic but useful article you are sure to find before you have been a 
beachcomber very long is a lump of the famous red-bait that the Cape 
fishermen have used for centuries. This humble “sea-squirt” swims about for 
some time after being hatched. Then it attaches its leather jacket to a rock, or 
another member of the tribe, and proceeds to live by drawing in sea water. At 



low tide the foolish red-bait gives the show away by squirting in view of the 
man cutting bait. Then the coat is cut off and the luscious orange-coloured bait 
is exposed. Some foreigners eat fresh red-bait, but that is a shade too 
enterprising for my taste. 

In the ‘eighties of last century flotsam in the shape of lava reached the Cape 
beaches. I hope such a sight is never seen again, for that lava was evidence of 
an explosion far more destructive than the atomic bomb. It was in August, 
1883, that Krakatoa blew up. The ashes blacked out the sun over a stretch of a 
thousand miles. At least one hundred thousand people perished. The sound was 
heard three thousand miles away. And the lava drifted halfway round the 
world. Perhaps that was what Stacpoole meant when he chose the flotsam of 
the Indian Ocean as the strangest of all. 



Chapter Sixteen 
Cape Of Storms 

Cape Point ranks as one of the world’s great lighthouses, a bright lamp-post 
on that road to London that is marked further on by Finisterre and Ushant. The 
old light stood so high above the breakers that it was often covered by clouds; 
so a new lighthouse was built in 1914 close to Vasco da Gama’s pillar, where a 
mass of rock juts out to sea. I was standing there with the keeper one day when 
a black-funnelled, grey-hulled Portuguese liner steamed past and gave three 
siren blasts. It was a salute to a lost ship of the same company, a wreck in 
which a Cape Point lighthouse-keeper played a gallant part. The ship bore the 
ill-fated name of Lusitania, and she was homeward bound from East Africa in 
1911 with nearly eight hundred souls on board. Two miles southward of Cape 
Point lies Bellows Rock, just awash, and on that death-trap the Lusitania 
crashed at midnight in misty weather. 

Distress rockets were seen by the lighthouse-keepers. They telephoned to 
Simonstown, then one of them hurried down to the beach below the lighthouse 
where, it was said, no boat had ever landed safely. And there, as he expected, 
were the heavily loaded lifeboats from the Lusitania about to risk the surf. 
Climbing out on the rocks, the frantic keeper yelled and whistled his warnings 



and waved his lantern to keep the boats away. One boat failed to grasp the 
meaning of the signals and came roaring in on the crest of a wave, slewed 
round, capsized. The lighthouse man dragged all the half-drowned Portuguese 
from the water. Meanwhile the other boats headed seawards and were picked 
up by an Admiralty tug from Simonstown. Thanks to the lighthouse-keeper, 
only two lives were lost that night. Mr. J. E. Allen, who was then a keeper at 
the Cape Point lighthouse, received a silver medal from the Portuguese 
Government and a cheque for fifty pounds. Many times in later years the sound 
of a mail steamer’s siren reminded him of the rainy night when his efforts 
probably saved hundreds of lives. At one period, long ago, the Simonstown 
magistrate paid regular official visits to Cape Point lighthouse. The hospitable 
keepers, who entertained most of the famous men of South Africa and many 
celebrated travellers, dislike the idea of inspection by one outside their own 
department. It became known to them, however, that the magistrate had 
recently been operated upon for appendicitis; and whenever the magistrate 
called they persuaded him to show them the scar. “He comes to inspect us — 
why shouldn’t we inspect him?’’ they told visitors. 

The lighthouse-keepers at Cape Point started a visitors’ book in 1877, and 
visitors have filled three more books since then with their signatures and 
remarks. In the pack mule days one weary traveller wrote: “We want a road.” 



All the admirals stationed at Simonstown made the journey. Men like Baker, 
the architect, and Milner, the governor, passed this way. Between the great 
names schoolboy campers recorded their presence. But there were only a few 
score visitors a year before the road was built in 1915. The books reveal the 
change that has come about in handwriting, from the copperplate Victorian 
calligraphy to the modern scrawl; from classical remarks such as “the Hades of 
an ascent” down to the American slang “some climb”. Dozens of visitors, not 
content with the book, left their names on the white-washed walls of the old 
lighthouse. In the early days the lighthouse-keepers signalled to Simonstown 
with Morse lamps. As far back as 1881, however, a telephone was installed. 

The great argument among Cape Point visitors, and many further afield — an 
argument which is never satisfactorily settled — concerns the meeting-place of 
the South Atlantic and Indian Oceans. In False Bay you have warm water. Turn 
the corner round Cape Point, an immediately the sea is icy-cold. Therefore 
many are prepared to swear that the two oceans meet at Cape Point. Mr. John 
Allen, who knew Cape Point for forty-five years and studied the waters as no 
other man has done, supported this view. He always declared with deep 
conviction that he had seen the meeting of the oceans so often that no doubt 
remained in his mind. 



For geographical purposes an arbitrary line has to be drawn somewhere, and 
the official boundary has been fixed as the meridian passing through Cape 
Agulhas. You will find it all set out authoritatively in the “Encyclopaedia 
Britannica”. That ought to settle all bets, even though the losers go away 
muttering. The warm surf at Muizenberg is due to a warm current that strays 
from the Indian Ocean most of the time. Let me remind you, however, that 
there are days when False Bay has the true South Atlantic feel about it. Cape 
Agulhas, the most southerly point of Africa, is the place where the oceans 
meet. 

A lesser controversy arose in this wild region when Mr. A. E. Smith of 
“Smith’s Farm” reported in 1901 that he had observed the quick flashes of 
Danger Point light with the naked eye from his homestead one hundred and 
fifty feet above sea-level at Cape Point. It is a fact that the light, fifty miles 
from this spot, can be seen on clear nights. Moreover, calculations prove that 
when you stand at the homestead, the light is one thousand six hundred and 
sixty-six feet below your line of sight. Ever since Mr. Smith’s discovery these 
facts have been quoted by Zeteticians (people who believe the earth is flat) in 
support of their theory. They declare that the curvature of the earth, if there was 
such a thing, would hide Danger Point completely. You can try this experiment 
for yourself, of course, but please remember that the refraction of the 



atmosphere supplies a reasonable explanation which is accepted by all — 
except the Flat Earthers. 

The unsolved mystery of Cape Point is the disappearance of the stone pillar, or 
“padrao”, set up there in 1487 by Bartholomew Diaz. Most of the very early 
Portuguese explorers carried these pillars when they sailed off the charts of 
their day in search of new land. A “padrao” was a symbol of Christianity, and 
the Cape Point “padrao” was dedicated to San Filippe. It also served to mark a 
territorial claim by the King of Portugal. Dramatic sites were always chosen for 
these pillars, so that future seamen would be able to fix their positions by them. 


One “padrao” left by Diaz was found in fragments as recently as 1930 on a 
lonely headland near Port Alfred. It is clear from the records in the Lisbon 
archives that Diaz landed at Cape Point and erected the “padrao” of San 
Filippe, but not a scrap of this valuable monument can be found. Mr. Eric 
Axelson, the historian who unearthed the shattered remains of the “padrao” 
near Port Alfred, also searched the Cape Point area in the hope of repeating his 
previous success. First he had to decide where Diaz most probably landed the 
heavy “padrao”. (Buff els Bay, where I have anchored for lunch in small yachts, 



would have been my choice.) Axelson decided from the available documents 
that Diaz probably did not enter False Bay at all; so he worked on a theory that 
the “padrao” must have come on shore nearer the Cape itself, and he combed 
Cape Maclear for the relic. 

There was nothing at the highest point save the old survey beacon. About sixty 
feet away, however, Axelson came across a pile of rocks fringed with sand and 
grown over with bush. Under the rocks were traces of disintegrated wood 
which experts proved to be coniferous. The Admiralty and the Surveyor- 
General’s department could find no record of a wooden mast ever having been 
placed in that position. And from other sources Axelson learnt that the first 
conifers were imported into South Africa less than ninety years ago. 

From these facts Axelson argued that Diaz might possibly have raised a timber 
“padrao” at Cape Point. I am glad that he gives his finding as a mere 
possibility, for I cannot accept it. Every “padrao” was of carved and polished 
marble. Cape Point still holds the secret of the pillar of San Filippe. 

Modem historians, by the way, question the belief that Bartholomew Diaz 
named the Cape, during his 1487 voyage, Cabo Tormentoso, the “Cape of 
Storms”. On his return to Portugal, King John is said to have changed the name 
to Cape of Good Hope. In fact, the original narrative shows that Diaz had an 



easy time of it off the Cape. As I have already pointed out, he was able to land 
and erect the “padrao”. It now appears probable that Diaz himself originated 
the name of Cape of Good Hope. Similarly, Drake has always been credited 
with the most famous description of the Cape ever written — ”a most stately 
thing and the fairest Cape we saw in the whole circumference of the earth”. It 
has since been discovered that Drake’s chaplain was the author of the phrase. 

It is off Cape Point that the blasphemous Vanderdecken still sails the ghostly 
Flying Dutchman. 

And still in the storm, as sailors say, 

Sere and wan and white as a bone, 

The phantom ship drives against the gale 
And an old man stands on her poop alone. 

According to the records in Amsterdam, the Flying Dutchman left that port in 
1680, bound for Batavia. She lost most of her canvas in heavy weather off the 
Cape and her rudder was damaged. For weeks she lurched in the long Cape 
rollers, unable to steer for any port. Then it was that the desperate Van- 
derdecken defied the Almighty to stop him from rounding the Cape, even 
“though I should cruise until the Judgment Day”. 



At that an Angel of the Lord appeared and passed the sentence which 
Vanderdecken, so the legend runs, is still serving out. Vanderdecken was 
condemned to keep “endless vigil while Time itself shall last”. 

Superstitious sailor men firmly believed in the phantom ship long before 
Wagner’s opera, “Der fliegende Hollander,” brought the legend to a wider 
public. Various “appearances” have been recorded, even in the log-books of 
British men-o’-war. Captain Owen of H.M.S. Leven reported the Flying 
Dutchman in 1823, he declared that he saw her through his glasses. Officers, 
crew and passengers in the steamer Pretoria saw an old-fashioned sailing ship 
burning blue distress lights off the Cape in 1879. When the steamer turned to 
render assistance the ship vanished. 

The late King George V added his evidence. His diary as a midship-man, 
published under the title of “The Cruise of H.M.S. Bacchante ” , described the 
whole scene. It was in July, 1881, that the Flying Dutchman crossed the bows 
of the Bacchante. 

“The look-out man on the forecastle reported her as close to the port bow, 
where also the officer of the watch clearly saw her ... A strange red light as of a 
phantom ship all aglow, in the midst of which light the mast, spars and sails of 
a brig two hundred yards distant stood out in strong relief as she came up.” 



Two other H.M. ships accompanying the Bacchante also saw the red light. 
There was a tragic sequel. The ordinary seaman who had hailed the officer of 
the watch when the Flying Dutchman appeared, fell from the crosstrees twelve 
hours later and was killed. 

People on the False Bay beaches early in 1939 saw a sailing ship standing in 
towards Muizenberg with all sails set and drawing. They were puzzled, for 
although there was a slight mist at the time, there was a flat calm over the bay. 
It seemed that the ship would run into the breakers at Strandfontein. Then she 
vanished. 

It may have been a trick of the mirage, faithfully reproducing a ship sailing far 
over the horizon. But there were many on the beaches that day who 
remembered the legend of the Flying Dutchman. 

Once, and once only since records were kept, an iceberg was sighted from 
Cape Point. That, when you came to think of it, was an astounding drift. 

The late Commander Frank Worsley described to me how he saw a vast 
tableland of ice break away from the Antarctic barrier. It measured roughly 
fifty miles by fifty; so that when the great berg set out on its northward 



passage, its area must have been two thousand five hundred square miles. And 
that was not phenomenal. Whalers in 1931 steamed past a floating ice island a 
hundred miles in length. 

Every day during their steady movement towards the sun the vast bergs lose 
some of their bulk. They make one of the world’s most impressive spectacles. 
Sunshine gives marvellous colours to the gleaming walls; colours we never see 
elsewhere. Blue and emerald domes and ramparts; plains of purest silver; green 
caverns into which the sea rushes and thunders. The light they reflect is so 
brilliant that the presence of a great berg over the horizon may often be 
detected by “ice blink”, a white glare in the sky. 

From January to June the ice drifts north. Enormous ice islands litter the 
Southern Ocean, a constant menace to shipping. Sometimes the ice does take 
toll of ships and seamen, so that never a soul escapes and only a mysterious 
fragment remains to mark the disaster. Only a few hundred miles from Cape 
Point the barque Gladys, in 1894, was almost completely surrounded by 
icebergs. Captain B. H. Hatfield, her master, found a way out of this cold ocean 
prison after three nerve racking days. Just as he cleared the last great berg he 
saw, on the summit the bodies of five men. There was a well-defined track 
along the berg, with a few possessions of the dead men scattered about. Night 



was falling when this ghastly discovery was made, Captain Hatfield reported, 
and with the wind blowing at gale force it was impossible to make any further 
investigations. The names of the men and their ship will never be known. 

Given food and warmth, men could live for long periods on these ice islands, 
as Shackleton’s men lived on the drifting floes after the loss of the Endurance . 
The life of an ice island may be ten years. Even when it reaches warmer waters 
the melting process is slow; for a berg showing two hundred feet of its height 
above the water may have a thousand feet below. Small bergs roll like a ship in 
a swell. Ice islands are so massive that wind and sea do not affect their motion 
perceptibly. 

The famous clipper ship Lord Torridon probably sighted the tallest berg ever 
seen between the Cape and Australia; for the captain took a careful sextant 
angle and calculated the height to be one thousand five hundred feet. Several 
other bergs one thousand feet high were visible on the same day. 

There comes inevitably a day when these monarchs of the south must capsize 
and dwindle away — an event seldom seen by human eye. Captain Scott and 
the men of the Discovery once saw an iceberg swinging like a pendulum and 
finally turn turtle; but few other travellers have shared the experience. When an 
iceberg does break up, dangerous “growlers” are formed; small lumps which 



are scarcely visible, but are as large as a house below the surface. Many a 
missing ship must have foundered as a result of a collision with an unseen 
“growler”. 

The ice peril in the Southern Ocean varies enormously from year to year. 
During one season there may not be a dozen reports of icebergs on the Cape- 
Australia run. The next season thousands of bergs may be recorded in the log- 
books of ships following that route. Steamers, of course, steer a course further 
to the north than the old sailing track across the South Indian Ocean, so that 
modern records are not so astounding as those collected during the latter half of 
last century. The years 1854-’55 were considered record years for icebergs 
until the amazing season of 1892 to 1895. 

It was in January, 1855, that many vessels packed with emigrants for Australia 
sighted a line of bergs, connected in the form of a hook, sixty miles long. Two 
ships, Cambridge and Salem , were embayed in this treacherous basin of ice, 
but clawed off to open water. One emigrant ship, the Guiding Star , was trapped 
and lost with all hands. 

About forty years later came the season which will probably remain, for the 
size and number of icebergs, as the most sensational on record. For at that time, 
as I have indicated, many sailing vessels steered as far as fifty degrees south 



latitude, and sighted the bergs in the shapes which they assumed when they 
were tom away from the cliffs of Antarctica. 

Thus, in 1892, the ship Kinfauns passed a hundred bergs in one forenoon. In 
January, 1893, the Wasdcile sailed one night into a huge ice area in latitude 
forty-seven degrees south. When dawn came the captain found his ship lying in 
a bay shaped like a horseshoe, twenty miles deep. The entrance was about four 
miles wide, however, and he had no difficulty in extricating himself from this 
mid-ocean harbour. In the same year the ship British Isles passed fully a 
thousand icebergs during a run of two hundred miles. 

That these bergs and ice islands sometimes become a barrier to navigation was 
shown by the log of the ship Ladas in March, 1895. She encountered a 
continuous series of icebergs without an opening anywhere, and was forced to 
sail 600 miles round it. 

It was in January, 1850, that the lone iceberg was seen from Cape Point. Not 
until forty-five years later were bergs again observed close to the South African 
coast. Then the Queen Mab passed seven icebergs (one of them two hundred 
feet high) within fifty-five miles of Cape Agulhas. Cape Point has seen many 
dramatic sights, apart from the Flying Dutchman. But I think an iceberg 



floating into the warm summer seas that wash the shores of Muizenberg must 
rank high among the wonders of the old Cape of Storms. 



Chapter Seventeen 
Nature Reserve 

South Africa owes the Cape of Good Hope Nature Reserve to a journalist 
who carried on a long and skilful campaign to secure this unspoilt stretch of 
country for the nation. Henry Hope is his name, and I believe the reserve was 
given its present title because it embodied Hope’s surname. The reward was 
not extravagant. 

It was shortly before the war in 1939 that Smith’s Farm was purchased by the 
Cape Divisional Council for sixteen thousand pounds. Since then gifts and 
further purchases of land have almost doubled the size of the reserve, so that 
now it covers nearly seven thousand morgen. From coast to coast there is a 
landscape which remains as Bartholomew Diaz saw it; and some of the animals 
of his day are still there. Is there another city in the world which has such a 
park on its doorstep? 

The Cape Point area has always fascinated observers of wild life. James 
Holman, retired captain of the Royal Navy, traveller and author, was there in 
1829. Holman wrote: “Between the mountain ridge ... and Cape Point the plain 
is covered by an incredible number of ant-hills and mole-hills, and there are a 
great variety of the protea, mimosa, bulbs and beautiful heaths, which in 



conjunction with the adjoining mountain, give shelter and support to the roe- 
bucks, grey-bucks, klipspringers, eagles, wild turkeys, secretary birds, 
pheasants, partridges, curlews, hares, rock-rabbits, porcupines, tigers, jackals 
and baboons.” 

Holman also gives an account of a big cave “directly under the point”. “We 
descended to it by a difficult and circuitous path”, he says. “The entrance to the 
cave is one hundred feet wide, gradually contracting interiorly to the distance 
of two hundred and eighty feet, where it is twelve feet square; and from that, a 
place again expanded a short distance, beyond which it narrowed to a mere 
point ... Among the various tempest-tossed relics which still remained in this 
cavern was a ship’s windlass of considerable size.” 

Presumably Holman meant vaalribbok when he wrote “roe-buck”. They, and 
the “grey-buck” he mentioned, have survived. I doubt very much whether it 
would still be possible to find a klip-springer in the area. The vaalribbok is in 
serious danger of extermination elsewhere in South Africa. It has a reputation, 
not altogether justified, of being an aggressive antelope, always ready to attack 
rooiribbok, goats and dogs. Probably there would be fewer still of them today if 
they were not shy creatures, preferring mountains to plains. You will find the 
surviving vaalribbok only in South Africa. Apparently it has never been spread 



over other territories like other antelope. The woolly, grey-brown fur is another 
peculiarity. The ribbok is superb when jumping, though not so fast on the level 
as many other buck. The flesh is not as tasty as many other varieties of venison, 
so that the shooting of vaalribbok on a great scale cannot even be explained by 
the huge biltong hunger which has denuded South Africa of so much game. I 
hope that the Cape Point area will not become its last home. 

Among the buck placed in the reserve are bontebok from Bredasdorp. The 
bontebok nearly met the same fate as the kwagga and other interesting animals. 
It was estimated not so long ago that, as a result of poaching and lack of proper 
protection, there were hardly more than two dozen bontebok left in South 
Africa — and that meant in the whole world. The National Parks Board acted 
in time. About one thousand eight hundred acres of veld near Bredasdorp were 
purchased by the government, most of the surviving bontebok were driven into 
the fenced area and water was provided. Since then the carefully guarded herd 
has grown considerably. The rare bontebok, no longer timid, stand and stare at 
human beings thirty yards away. Bontebok means pied or painted buck. It is 
almost a brother of the blesbok (now becoming scarce); and a cousin of the shy 
and coveted situtunga of the Bechuanaland swamps, and also of the famous 
bongo of the equatorial forests. 



The bontebok has a glossy, purple-brown coat like a plum. A white patch on 
the rump and a continuous white blaze down the whole face are the only marks 
by which you may tell a bontebok from a blesbok. The frontal blaze of the 
blesbok is divided by a brown line. Naturalists regard the bontebok as the 
southern, and the blesbok as the northern form of a sub-species. Both fail into 
the same group as the much larger, fleet-footed hartebeest. 

When the first Dutch settlers arrived at the Cape, the land teemed with the 
richly-coloured bontebok. Not until a century later was the blesbok discovered 
on the plains beyond the Orange River. The fact that there is no antelope 
representing an intermediate species proves that bontebok and blesbok never 
mingled in the same territory. It appears that when the large desert area of 
South Africa known as the Karoo dried up ages ago, the blesbok herds in the 
south were cut off from the rest of their race, and in the course of centuries they 
developed the differences now noted. As I have said, there is no connecting 
link. The bontebok appears to have become a little heavier than the blesbok; a 
male bontebok now in the British Museum weighed two hundred pounds when 
shot. Both have horns about sixteen inches long in males, the bontebok horns 
showing a greenish tinge, the blesbok pure black. 



The early settlers soon found that the bontebok inhabited a restricted area near 
the coast; but this did not prevent indiscriminate shooting, and as far back as 
1836 a fine of thirty seven pounds ten shillings was imposed by the Governor 
of the Cape as the penalty for killing a bontebok. Nevertheless, the slaughter 
went on. The first real effort to save the vanishing bontebok was made by Mr. 
Alexander van der Byl, a far-sighted farmer of Bredasdorp, last century. Like 
the present authorities, he prepared an enclosure and succeeded in driving three 
hundred bontebok into the area. Dr. Albertyn, a neighbour followed this 
splended example. In spite of these early attempts as protection, however, the 
bontebok herds still dwindled. Old bulls fought among themselves, droughts 
and lack of grazing took their toll. When the great African adventurer Selous 
visited Bredasdorp in 1895 he could find only a fraction of the three hundred 
rounded up by Mr. van der Byl. 

Young bontebok appear each year in September and October: Within a week 
they can run swiftly enough to out-distance all but the fastest horses. Herds 
thirty strong may be seen from carts or motor-cars; but the buck scamper away 
immediately they see a human being on foot. Like many other varieties of 
small antelope, they hide themselves cleverly in the grass, with heads held low. 
The preservation of the bontebok in these reserves supports the proud boast 
made by the late Colonel Denys Reitz, Minister of Lands: “In the game 



reserves of South Africa people can see more varieties of animals than in all 
the other continents put together.” 

Baboons are never exterminated, and several colonies flourish in the Cape 
Peninsula. Undoubtedly the most famous of these are the eight troops in the 
Cape Point area — no fewer than a thousand baboons, all enjoying the full 
protection of the law and breeding too rapidly for the peace of mind of the 
people they raid from time to time. Notorious for their bold and destructive 
pranks, the Cape Point baboons often make newspaper headlines. Motorists 
have had the upholstery of their cars ripped to pieces. One baboon entered the 
municipal offices at Simonstown in daylight. 

These lost tribes have been cut off from the other baboons of Africa for more 
than a century, with the suburbs of Cape Town and the railway lines growing 
like a barrier between the baboons and the hinterland. As far as the baboons are 
concerned, indeed, Table Mountain and the range that sweeps down to Cape 
Point form an island which they can never leave. They have learnt to scoop fish 
out of the seaside pools and to break open shellfish. No other baboons live in 
this way. 

Beachcombing has its own particular dangers, both for human beings and 
baboons. Mr. H. J. Koch, an authority on South African shellfish, tells the story 



of a baboon which tried to remove a perlemoen (largest of Cape shellfish) from 
the rocks at low tide. Trapped with one hand clamped against the rock, the 
baboon perished when the tide rose. Even more dramatic was an encounter on 
the False Bay coast between a baboon and an octopus which was described to 
me by Mr. A. A. Jurgens, the well-known angler and author of books on 
postage stamps. Mr. Jurgens saw the terrified baboon slowly drawn into the 
sea. Years ago Mr. Jurgens nearly shared the same fate. He was cutting bait on 
the rocks near the cave at Cape Point when he felt a huge tentacle round his 
leg. While slashing himself free with his bait knife, he saw another tentacle 
gripping his right arm. In desperation he transferred the bait knife to his left 
hand, cut the tentacle away, slipped and fell into the sea, but dragged himself 
out before the octopus could seize him again. 

Baboons are daring thieves when hungry, but only when desperate will they 
invade the outskirts of Simonstown. They have been seen climbing the wall of 
the naval dockyard. Once, some years ago, they raided the gardens — nearly 
two hundred of them — and naval seamen had to be rushed up the mountain 
slopes to beat off the attack. 

Nevertheless, I think the baboons are an asset to Cape Town. Visitors motoring 
out to Cape Point love to watch them scampering across the road, or sunning 



themselves on the rocky krantzes. Some Americans prefer to call them gorillas 
and are delighted to encounter them. Van Riebeeck described them as “big and 
horrible to look at ... as large as a small calf, having hands and feet exactly as a 
human being with long arms and legs”. 

The lighthouse-keepers at Cape Point know the lost tribes well. Sometimes 
they hear a scratching at their windowpanes; and when they shine a torch on 
the glass there is a hairy dog-faced baboon peering into the room. They still tell 
stories of a former leader of the Cape Point tribe. A great grey old male, he was 
nearly fifty years old, five feet in height with large yellow fangs. He 
maintained his place by sheer strength over ambitious young baboons who 
would have robbed him of his harem if they could have defeated him. The 
Cape Point baboons are certainly among the most intelligent of their kind. They 
seem to realise that they are protected; for nowadays, when motor-cars dash 
along the famous drive through their domain they do not vanish among the 
rocks. At a respectful distance they sit calmly, helping each other to find fleas, 
while the little ones play strangely human games. A naughty youngster will 
sometimes fling a stone at a passing car; but that, and their occasional raids in 
search of food, make up the total of their crimes. 



It is said that when a baboon breaks the law of the lost tribes a court-martial is 
held on the seashore. Certainly they have been seen, barking and gesticulating, 
in a grim circle around one cringing member of the tribe. According to legend, 
a verdict of guilty means that the doomed baboon must plunge into the cold 
South Atlantic, there to perish in the breakers or in the jaws of sharks. Several 
men declare they have watched this dramatic form of execution. 

Another remarkable baboon character, well-known at one time to forest rangers 
and naturalists, was “Ou Jan”, the three legged leader of the Table Mountain 
tribe. He lost a foreleg when he was hit by a farmer’s gun. His followers do not 
mix with the Cape Point Baboons, but roam the Twelve Apostles and the peaks 
near Hout Bay. “Ou Jan” was a dangerous customer. Once he attacked the 
young daughter of a ranger living on top of the mountain at Muizenberg. The 
mother dragged the child into the house and slammed the door in the baboon’s 
face. The baboon, of course, does not fear women. They move off when a man 
appears, and some, like “Ou Jan”, will take cover if they see the man is 
carrying a gun. There is no doubt of this wonderful intelligence displayed by 
the baboon. A farmer once dressed himself in women’s clothes and approached 
a pack of baboons. They fled immediately. A small boy will scare them, 
whereas a tall woman in felt hat and riding breeches would not disturb them at 
all. It was said that “Ou Jan” lost his leadership of the tribe when he lost most 



of his teeth. He was outlawed with an aged female and another old male. “Ou 
Jan” developed a savage temper and led so many raids that forest officials were 
sent out against him. Both his companions were shot, but the wily “Ou Jan” 
escaped. 

The Cape Point and Table Mountain baboon tribes sometimes come to within 
barking distance of each other; but they will never cross the road at Kommetjie, 
and so they never clash. Occasionally the baboons fight among themselves for 
the possession of a cave; but dogs and men are their real enemies, and they 
seem to reserve their strength for such encounters. “Ou Jan” had many a battle 
with an Alsatian wolf-hound belonging to a forester at Tokai, the dog always 
returning wounded. “Ou Jan” was a large and powerful adversary. Seen erect 
against the skyline, acting as sentinel of the pack, “Ou Jan’s” height was 
estimated at five feet six inches. The story of his life almost lends colour to the 
Hottentot legend that baboons could talk if they wished, but would not do so 
for fear the white people would make them work. 

These Cape Peninsula baboons are the only protected baboons in a land where 
baboons cause such havoc that whole packs must be killed every year if the 
farmers are to survive. Like the apes of Gibraltar, thousands of miles to the 
north, the lost tribes have earned their right to live. It is fitting that the old 



Africa of the days before the white man came should linger in the mountains of 
this southern tip of the continent. 

No territory in the world is so rich in tortoises as the Cape Province. For 
centuries the Bushmen and later the Hottentots feasted on them. Yet the 
tortoises survived in great numbers, and you do not have to walk very far in the 
Cape Point veld to discover them. 

Between the wars many thousands of tortoises were sent from the Cape to 
Britain and America to be sold as pets. There was a real danger of the rarer 
species becoming extinct. Large leopard tortoises fetched fifteen pounds apiece 
in London, while Hollywood film stars were paying twelve pounds for the little 
Cape geometric tortoise. The 1939-’45 War gave the tortoise a respite, and I do 
not think an export trade on the same scale will be permitted again. 

Young tortoises hatch out after fourteen months in the eggs. Their chief 
enemies are the hawks which carry them aloft when very small and drop them 
from great heights to feast on the shattered remains. 

For about ten years a pair of Verreaux eagles had their nest on a precipice near 
the lighthouse at Cape Point. They seized many a young tortoise; the fowls 



belonging to the lighthouse keepers were carried off; and sometimes a young 
buck was beaten over the edge of a cliff by the merciless eagles. 

I do not know why it was thought necessary to bring the fallow deer of Europe 
into the Cape Point reserve. There is such a wealth of typically South African 
wild life that the “foreigners” look incongruous. The ostriches you see there are 
descendants of those with which Mr. John McKellar (owner of Cape Point in 
1865) stocked his farm. But I think the most unusual sight recorded in this area 
in recent years was the spoor found on the beach at Smitswinkel Bay in 1936. 
It was a leopard spoor. The pug marks were unmistakable. Three years 
previously Professor Farrington of the University of Cape Town had reported 
seeing a leopard at fairly close quarters on the slopes of Little Lion’s Head 
above Llandudno. The report was confirmed by a Hout Bay farmer who had 
come across a leopard’s den and the remains of recent kills — baboon’s flesh 
and dassies. He said there were signs of a pair of leopards. 

The news surprised people who thought that the last leopard had left the Cape 
Peninsula years before. A leopard was shot on the farm of Witteboomen at 
Constantia in 1914, but between that date and 1933 there had been no signs of 
leopards. In the middle of last century, of course, leopards were plentiful in the 
Peninsula mountains; a calf was killed by a leopard at Camps Bay in 1857. And 



so it seemed that the elusive leopard had survived all the advances of 
civilisation and lingered on close to the modern suburbs of Cape Town. 

The lions moved out of the Cape Peninsula in Van Riebeeck’s time. It is 
strange to reflect that the last leopard was still roaming the mountains between 
the wars. 



Chapter Eighteen 
The Story Of Simonstown 


One harbour on the shores of South Africa is still stamped as plainly as 
Portsmouth with the marks of the Royal Navy. This corner of England is called 
Simonstown. These white faced houses, rising in steep terraces from the waters 
of False Bay, have watched much drama of the sea. In the traces that remain, 
figureheads and tombstones, old masonry and cannon, you may see the 
shadows recalling centuries of adventure. 

Simonstown has not been transformed like the ships that find anchorage in the 
bay. Where are the pirate brigs now, the frigates, corvettes, sloops, even the 
early iron-clads with their sharp prows? It is not so long ago since wicked 
black slavers were towed in here to be broken on the beach. Not long, indeed, 
since Erebus and Terror sailed in, fresh from their conquest of the Antarctic. 

Winter gales in Table Bay drove the Dutch East India Company to seek a more 
secure anchorage. They found it in the bay then known as Yselstein; and before 
long a hospital, powder magazine, forges, slaughter house and staff quarters 
appeared beside Simon’s Bay. Forts were built, garrisoned and armed so that 
cannon balls could be sent red-hot from the furnaces to stop an invader. A 
Martello tower still stands, the only one of its kind in South Africa; a somewhat 



mysterious building which is supposed to have been used by the Company as a 
lookout station. 

Some of the old, shuttered houses in steep alleys and cobbled lanes were built 
in the days of Dutch occupation. Others, with their dense gardens of cactus and 
aloes, were there when H.M.S. Pluto steamed into Simon’s Bay in 1828, the 
first steam driven fighting ship to visit the southern outpost of the Navy. 
Admiralty House, purchased for about ten thousand pounds, has been in the 
possession of the Navy for well over a century, a stately residence indeed with 
its bougainvillaea and famous lawn. Among interesting relics in the grounds is 
a headstone in memory of Mr. Percival George Duddy, midship-man, who died 
off the Cape of Good Hope on the 26th April, 1828, after a lingering illness 
borne with extreme fortitude and resignation, occasioned by a fall from the 
mizzen top. A el. 16 years ... a small token to departed juvenile worth. Two 
guns below the croquet courts bear the royal arms of Portugal; they were taken 
from a Portuguese slaver. 

Simonstown’s oldest house is probably The Residency, next to Admiralty 
House. The Residency, used as police court and magistrate’s office, is believed 
to have been the residence of the Governor in Dutch East India Company’s 
days. It was a naval hospital early last century. Lord Nelson walked on the 



flag-stoned stoep as a young lieutenant. In one of the cells opening on to the 
courtyard are the original stocks into which prisoners were locked long ago. 
Some of the doors at The Residency were once cabin doors on board an East 
Indiaman. 

It is recorded that one bygone Admiral, whose flagship had an evil reputation 
for rolling in the long Cape combers, always travelled by bullock wagon when 
his ship sailed round from Simon’s Bay to Table Bay. For a long time the 
weekly wagon was the only official link between the two towns. In summer the 
Table Bay anchorage was preferred, for then the south-east hurricanes swooped 
down on Simon’s Bay with such violence that once a flagship was cut off from 
communication with the shore for a fortnight. 

From this base strange coasts were surveyed; ships left for tropic seas and the 
southern ice; foreign craft were brought in as prizes; naval expeditions were 
sent inland to take part in the little wars of South Africa. The convict ship 
Neptune lay off Simonstown for weeks, guarded from the angry colonists. Sail- 
driven, paddle-driven, screw-driven — a long procession of ships. There was 
the Badger, commanded by the young Fieutenant Horatio Nelson, afterwards a 
hulk in this harbour. Some ships were kept in commission for more than fifty 



years, H.M.S. Seringpatam, for example, which became the flagship of the 
Cape station after service as a coal hulk! Such changes are not seen today. 

Ships from this port prowled round St. Helena when Napoleon was there, and 
sailed without authority in an attempt to blockade the Plate and seize the 
Argentine. Tales of all the peril and tragedy of the sea were heard in these 
streets. Mutinies, floggings, hangings; there was even a “Court of Piracy” held 
on board one old flagship. As the years passed, the roll of lost ships grew 
longer; ships that met disaster on unchartered rocks, like the Birkenhead, or 
struck icebergs in the Southern Ocean. There was a convict ship once, the 
Guardian, which was brought waterlogged to the Cape after a struggle that 
lasted nine weeks. 

After the Napoleonic wars the ships from Simon’s Bay concentrated on a new 
enemy, the slavers. Here was a chance for midshipmen, some of them officers 
who became famous in the service. They chased the slavers into every creek 
from Sierra Leone to the Congo and further south, and escorted many a 
captured vessel into Simon’s Bay. There was a slave depot for the freed 
cargoes in Simonstown then — “Black Town”, the people called it. The naval 
cemetery on the hillside remains as evidence of many desperate fights with 



privateers and slavers; it reflects, too, the toll of the seas and the African 
climate. 

There were times when the long main street of Simonstown was paved with 
gold for the store-keepers who traded with the Navy. Before the Suez Canal, 
the inns were crowded with officials and fine women bound for India — a gay 
throng, known humorously as “Hindoos”, eating their curries and drinking their 
punch and wine. Squadrons of French, Russian and American ships called, too, 
and on such occasions life in Simonstown was more brilliant than the far larger 
Cape Town, twenty-two miles away. Huge wooden buildings were erected 
specially for the naval balls, and fireworks entertained those outside. 

No doubt there are people in Simonstown who remember the New Bedford 
whalers, the dingy “spouters” that called at Simon’s Bay in scores to fill their 
water-casks. These smoky black square-riggers must have presented a sharp 
contrast with the smart and gleaming men-o’-war in the anchorage. A large 
iron cauldron, excavated near Simonstown recently, and thought to be a 
hundred years old, recalled the stirring days of whale chasing in False Bay. 
Whales were dragged on shore, cut up and “tried out” in the pots on the present 
Seaforth bathing beach. I heard the story in Simonstown of an American 
whaleship captain who arrived there after a voyage that had lasted two years. 



“What luck?” he was asked. “Wal, I haven’t got any whales yet,” he replied, 
“but I’ve had a darned good sail.” The shore whaling industry at Simonstown 
flourished for years, and I believe it would not be impossible today to find a 
harpooner and boat’s crew. Years ago I knew an aged Tristan da Cunha 
Islander, William Cotton, who had settled at Simonstown with his son George, 
and had taken part in many whale hunts. Sperm whales and humpbacks visited 
False Bay in great numbers, even in the early years of this century. One day the 
watchers on the mountainside sighted the fountains of thin vapour betraying a 
school of whales. There was an American whaleship at anchor, and her boats 
were soon away, racing the local boats. A wounded whale smashed one of the 
Simonstown boats and tossed it in the air. One of the American harpooners 
then saw his chance, leapt on to the whale’s back and killed it with a skilful 
thrust of the lance. 

For nearly thirty years an aerial railway ran from the dockyard to the naval 
sanatorium on the mountain top. Steel towers supported the wire rope and the 
neat passenger car. Apart from sick men, thousands of others, including the 
Prince of Wales, made the trip. Naval ratings bound for the rifle ranges, and 
parties hurrying to beat out mountain fires, were carried by this railway. It 
closed in 1932, when a motor-road was built to the summit. 



The dockyard at Simonstown was once policed by a special little force 
recruited from the London Metropolitan Police and naval pensioners. They 
wore a distinctive uniform, very much like London “bobbies”, except in the 
heat of summer. Then they appeared in cool white duck. 

Simonstown has known the strain of several wars since the day in 1795 when 
the red-coated English soldiers took the town. Undoubtedly the most feverish 
period was from 1939 to 1945, when the black-out was complete and the dock- 
yard worked to a higher tempo than ever before. The peace time pay-roll of 
five hundred men grew to more than five thousand men and women. Early in 
the war the Carnarvon Castle was transformed from a mail ship to an armed 
merchant cruiser. During those grim years ships damaged in collision and 
shattered in battle were dry-docked, repaired and sent into battle again. 
Altogether three hundred and thirty ships were repaired at Simonstown. Queen 
Elizabeth, Queen Mary, Mauretania, Aquitania and Empress of Britain were 
among the two thousand ships that called during the war years. 

Yet Simonstown does not change much, as I have said. Old ships have 
departed; Rattlesnake, Monarch, Boadicea, Raleigh and tiny vessels like 
Tickler, Gadfly and Griper are seen no more at the moorings. The inn kept by 
Mynheer Vanderskippe has vanished. But seamen still march past the old- 



fashioned houses. London seems much nearer to the Simonstown tradition than 
does Pretoria. Simonstown, indeed, is in touch with the ports and the oceans of 
the world, through the ghosts of men and ships. 



Chapter Nineteen 
False Bay Memories 

False Bay had a fine name in the days of the Portuguese explorers. A fifteenth 
century chart shows it as Golfo Dentro das Serras — the gulf within the 
mountain ranges. Later maps reveal a Cabo Falso in place of Hangklip. Many 
an early navigator sailed round that Cape thinking he was turning the Cape 
Point comer; an error which he discovered when he saw the surf at 
Muizenberg. So the Cape gave False Bay its present name, though it is a 
pleasant bay without many dangers for the careful seaman. Some historians 
have stated that it was called False Bay because it was often mistaken, at a 
distance, for Table Bay. That I cannot accept. I have sailed along its 
approaches and all over its waters without finding any resemblance. 


Simon van der Stel visited False Bay in 1688 to explore the bay “or at least to 
see whether here and there might not be discovered a well-situated ‘hoek’ with 
an abundance of fish so that the inhabitants and the Company’s slaves might be 
more abundantly and cheaply provided with fresh and salted fish”. He 
journeyed overland, and was met by the yacht De Noord. During his ten days’ 
stay Van der Stel sailed over to Seal Island (where I intend to take you later) 
and sent his men on shore armed with clubs. “They could on landing find no 
spot on which to place their feet without treading on seals or birds, which had 
no means of defending themselves when being killed except with their beaks 
and wings,” wrote the Governor. “The seals rushed with such multitudes into 
the sea that the boat on her approach could hardly float.” Van der Stel then 
sailed back to Kalk Bay, and it is recorded that a lion seized a sheep from his 
camp and devoured it in the thick bush close by. 

Adriaan van der Stel followed in his father’s tracks eleven years later, but was 
unable to travel far beyond Kalk Bay by wagon. The mountains ran sheer into 
the sea; in other places sand and bush formed an impenetrable barrier. For 
many years Yselstein Bay (now Simonstown) remained an isolated spot, far 
more easily reached by sea than by land. Even in the latter part of last century, 
before the railway was built, people travelling by Cape cart had anxious 
moments while crossing the sand flats at Fish Hoek and Glencairn. 



I have an odd memory of False Bay from my sailing days. We had left 
Simonstown late in the afternoon and were beating up towards Gordon’s Bay at 
night. The wind was off the Hottentots Holland Mountains, and a huge bush 
fire was raging. There was enough spray coming over the bows to drench every 
man on deck. Wet to the skin one moment, we were dry the next — warmed 
and dried by the hot breeze from the fire. It went on like that for nearly an hour, 
until we came to anchor off Gordon’s Bay. 

Roman Rock — there is a name for you! It is the Eddystone of South Africa, a 
lighthouse that would make a background for a Grand Guignol drama. 
Everyone has seen it, only three-quarters of a mile from Simonstown. That is a 
safe distance. It does not pay to sail too close past Roman Rock. Mentzel, the 
eighteenth century traveller, called it Roymansklip and said it was named after 
the fish “which retain their blood-red appearance after they are boiled”. He 
provided a recipe for making the Red Roman taste like a pike dumpling in 
Holland. You can still catch Roman close to Roman Rock. The presence of this 
cluster of rocks near the winter port was ignored (except by anxious master 
mariners) in the days of the Dutch East India Company. Not until 1845 did the 
authorities decide that the rocks, hidden at high tide, should be lighted. In fact 
it was only between seas at the lowest spring tides that the rocks could be seen 
at all, and they were a menace to shipping entering the naval port. So a hulk 



was anchored off Roman Rock, the first and only lightship ever used in South 
African waters. At that time there were only two lighthouses on the whole 
South African coast. 

The lighthouse broke adrift from time to time, and it became obvious that a 
permanent lighthouse was needed on Roman Rock. In 1860 an iron tower was 
taken out in small sections at favourable tides; but it was no sooner erected 
than the engineers had to condemn it as unsafe. The light was shown from the 
tower in 1861, and the men on Roman Rock lived there precariously while a 
new design was evolved. Mr. J. F. Bourne, the railway engineer, was in charge 
of the plans. He knew that only a massive granite tower would stand against the 
sea on Roman Rock, and his plans were accepted. Building started in 1864. 
Gradually the masonry was placed in position, but it was not until February, 
1867, that the task was completed. Evidently the dangers and the monotony of 
life in the iron tower were recognised by the authorities. I have found a record 
of the salaries paid to the keepers, and they were the highest in the service. 
John Williams, who was in charge, drew one hundred and ten pounds a year, 
and his two assistants earned ninety-six pounds each. 

Two years after the granite tower had been built a ship struck Roman Rock. 
She was the Inman liner City of Paris, chartered by the British Government to 



carry troops for the Zulu War. On the night of March 21, 1879, she rounded 
Cape Point and was steaming towards the anchorage in Simon’s Bay when she 
ran on to the rocks in the full glare of the lighthouse. The troops were men of 
the Scottish Fusiliers. Not a life was lost and the City of Paris came off under 
her own steam and docked safely. Nevertheless, it was a queer affair. The 
master was severely censured at the court of inquiry. 

The builders of the granite lighthouse had done their work well, and the tower 
still stands after eighty years. It is fifty-four feet high, and throws a white 
revolving light visible for twelve miles. One day in 1905 a paraffin lamp 
exploded and the lighthouse was again in danger. The two men stationed there 
at the time put out the fire, but both suffered from severe bums and the store 
and living quarters were destroyed. 

It is a lonely life on Roman Rock. The men could take no exercise, and their 
only amusement was fishing from the high gallery and watching most of the 
fish drop off before they could haul them up fifty feet from the water. So no 
one grieved when the ingenious sun valve apparatus was installed, opening and 
closing by the heat of the sun, lighting up at sunset and going out at sunrise. 

Normally the acetylene gas cylinders need filling only once a year, and failures 
are almost unknown. Soon after the keepers had left Roman Rock, however, 



the lighthouse engineer was walking along the False Bay front one evening 
when he observed to his horror that the light was not operating. He raced to 
Simonstown by car, found a boat’s crew willing to face the fresh south-easter 
and pulled off into the darkness. It was hard to find the disabled lighthouse in 
the night, sheets of spray were coming over, the boat was shipping water. 
Alongside Roman Rock at last, the engineer had to battle with wind and sea to 
reach the iron ladder. He was drenched and exhausted when he returned to the 
shore, but Roman Rock was showing its white light and he was satisfied. 

I once knew a man who remembered Muizenberg when there were no more 
than six houses in the place. He was Hendrik Andries Auret, member of the 
family whose great grandfather came to the Cape in 1774 as a book-keeper in 
the service of the Dutch East India Company. The first Auret settled at 
Simonstown and those who followed made a great name for themselves as 
farmers, fishermen and whale hunters along the False Bay coast. Hendrik 
Auret’ s father, Abraham, went transport-riding in the interior in the ‘thirties of 
last century; but False Bay called him back and he brought the farm 
Klaasjager’s Rivier near Cape Point. In 1842 Sir Harry Smith, then Governor 
of the Cape, gave him permission to build fishing sheds on Muizenberg beach. 



When his sons Hendrik and Willem Frederick (Frikkie) grew up they took 
charge of the boats and brought in huge hauls of fish, and sometimes whales 
worth one thousand pounds apiece. 

Hendrik Auret had a picturesque way of recalling old times, and a deep respect 
for certain men who are now only names in South African history books. Sir 
Philip Wodehouse, Governor of the Cape in the ‘sixties, and his friends often 
helped the Aurets haul in their trek-nets on Muizenberg beach. “Those were 
English gentlemen of the old type,” Hendrik Auret assured me. “You might as 
well try and compare an oak to a mushroom as to compare those old-fashioned 
gentlemen with some who came after them.” 

In those days a post-cart ran between Cape Town and Simonstown, for there 
was no railway. But in the first Auret’ s time the Dutch Company had to keep a 
boat with fourteen sailors stationed at Kalk Bay to maintain communication. 

The strangest tale Hendrik Auret told me was of a harpoon used by his brother 
Frikkie, and bearing the initials W.F.A. Fri kk ie was a daring harpooner, and 
there was intense rivalry between the Aurets of Muizenberg and the Hablutzels 
of Simonstown. During one chase Fri kk ie flung his harpoon into a whale. The 
wounded whale turned and smashed the boat. While the crew struggled in the 
water, Fri kk ie found himself on the whale’s back. Then he was thrown off, and 



they were all rescued by another boat. But there was a sensational sequel to this 
adventure. Several years later someone brought the Aurets a London magazine 
containing an advertisement. The whale carrying Frikkie Auret’s harpoon had 
been captured off Kamchatka in the Pacific, right on the other side of the 
world. Fri kk ie Auret replied to the advertisement and recovered his harpoon. 

*** 

Everyone knows there was once a Farmer Peck’s Hotel at Muizenberg. In fact, 
there were two Pecks, Simon and John. Holman refreshed his horses there in 
December, 1828, and found these two brothers from Oxfordshire at the inn. It 
had been open since 1825. The irritating piece of doggerel which every early 
traveller copied from the inn sign and quoted was there in 1838, when 
Backhouse passed that way. Purely for historical reasons (not as an admirer) I 
will repeat it for the last time: 

Multum in parvo! pro bono publico! 

Entertainment for man and beast all of a row, 

Lekker kost as much as you please; 

Excellent beds without any fleas. 

Nos patriam fugiamus — now we are here, 

Vivamus, let us live by selling beer. 



On dorme a boire et a manger ici; 

Come on and try it, whoever you be. 

The Gentle Shepherd of Salisbury plain. 

A copy of the signboard, which I have in front of me, depicts a shepherd with 
crook, several austere buildings and three almost shapeless sheep. According to 
legend, both picture and verse were the work of a midshipman who was unable 
to meet the bill for his supper and offered this crude art and the jingle in 
payment. The Pecks advertised their inn for sale, with six acres of land, in 
1841. Cole, a writer who lunched there in that year, said that it was a little, low 
house that seemed unlikely to afford the accommodation offered in the verse. It 
must have been changed, for he gave it as follows: 

In questa casa troverete 

Tout ce que vous pouvez souheiter 

Virum, panem, pisces, carnes, 

Coaches, chaises, horses, harness. 

“The old fellow was a regular character, as his signboard would intimate,” said 
Cole, “and his peculiarity of manner struck me. He had not the least air of 
being obliged to you for your custom. The household furniture was rough and 
plain enough, and yet he could produce a show of goodly plate.” 



Mrs. Charles Bagot, whose father (Rear-Admiral Josceline Percy, R.N.) was in 
command of the Cape naval station in 1842, has also left an amusing 
description of Farmer Peck’s Hotel in the ‘forties. She often breakfasted there 
while riding between Cape Town and Simons-town. Peck, she was told, had 
been a famous smuggler. He always provided excellent breakfasts, and at lunch 
or dinner he produced good champagne. He waited on his guests, talking to 
them while they ate. Among the coloured prints on the wall Mrs. Bagot 
recognised one of her uncle, Henry Percy, carrying dispatches from Waterloo. 
Mrs. Bagot asked Peck why he had built another house across the road, 
immediately opposite his own. “For change of air for Mrs. Peck,” he replied 
with a wink. 

Peck was reputed to be very rich, but he was seen only in his shirt-sleeves and 
he spent nothing on personal adornment. Both the Pecks died during the 
‘fifties, in possession of the inn to the last. In 1879, according to Walter 
Denham in his “Visit to the Cape”, the place was “notable for the fat woman 
who lives there and draws the ale at the bar. She certainly was enormous, and 
would have made a fair match for Falstaff ’. 

The old name clung to the place, even when a Kimberley syndicate bought it 
for twelve thousand pounds. It became the Grand Hotel in 1908, but even then 



the proprietors felt bound to advertise the fact that it was formerly Farmer 
Peck’s Hotel. There are names that are never forgotten, and Farmer Peck’s is 
one of them. 

Kalk Bay was a fishery and whaling station very early last century, and it is the 
oldest seaside resort in South Africa. As far back as 1859 the “Cape Argus” 
described it as “this rising watering place”, and noted that the five hundred 
inhabitants were grumbling because they had no policemen. The band of 
H.M.S. Boscawen used to play on Saturday afternoons at that period in front of 
Gilman’s fashionable hotel. Gilman had opened the hotel in 1851 and 
advertised Kalk Bay as the “Brighton of the Cape”. But it was still only a tiny 
village with one small grocer’s shop. The nearest butcher was at Diep River, 
and he called every day in his one-horse cart for orders. On Fridays a cheap 
jack appeared regularly with his tented wagonette from Wynberg, rattling two 
soup-plates and selling his wares to the fishermen. 

In the early ‘eighties Kalk Bay possessed a character — an ancient, one-legged 
British soldier known as “Old Henry”. He lived in a wagon-house and sat by 
the roadside accepting alms. As he had no crutch he was always to be seen in 
the same place. Sometimes he secured a bottle of brandy, and then “Old 



Henry’s” comments on some of the passers-by were lurid rather than 
respectful. 

I found a description of the first Wiener’s Day (in October, 1889) in the files of 
the “Cape Argus”. The need for the holiday was serious at that time, for clerks 
and shop assistants worked on Saturday afternoons and many received no 
annual holidays. Mr. Ludwig Wiener, M.L.A., a city merchant, introduced the 
Holiday Bill which, after one rejection by the Upper House, was finally 
adopted. The “Cape Argus” said: “Many will lie on the sands at Kalk Bay, 
Muizenberg and St. James and listen to the dreaming tum-tum of the 
sentimental guitar or the more stirring music of a full military band. A whale 
no less than sixty feet long will be found at Kalk Bay. It will be inspanned as a 
holiday attraction.” The timing of the whale exhibition seems to have been 
unfortunate, for it was recorded later that “the effluvium was too affecting”. 

The mountains from Fish Hoek to Muizenberg are riddled with caves — not 
only the famous Peers Cave, but scores of others. It was in 1926 that the late 
Mr. Bertie Peers and his father excavated the rock shelter which now bears 
their name, and discovered the Fish Hoek skull. The great find was made 
twelve feet below the original ground level; a flattened skull with a sloping 
forehead, much larger than the head of a Bushman. Leading anthropologists in 




Farmer Peck’s Inn at Muizenberg as it was late last century, with the famous 
sign still displayed over the entrance. 



several parts of the world examined the Fish Hoek skull. All agreed that it was 
at least five thousand years old, possibly twenty thousand. With the skull were 
found stone implements of the Still Bay culture period. These spearheads had 
previously baffled the scientists, for they could not link them with any known 
race. Here was the skull of a man who had used them. 

Other caves in this range have only been discovered in recent years, and some 
have yielded fine collections of stone implements. Mr. J. C. W. Moore, an 
elderly climber, recently indexed all the main caves behind Muizenberg and 
found names for sixty-seven of them; resounding names like Musical Drops, 
Oread Halls, Boomslang and Echo Halt. 

The earliest date on these cave walls is 1873. Between 1911 and 1924 a band 
of explorers known as The Moles carried out a systematic search, and entered 
caverns where no human being had ventured before. They had to use rope 
ladders in places, and they unwound balls of string as they penetrated deep into 
the mountain so that they could be sure of finding their way back. Grand Hall, 
a well-known cave, had a visitors’ book for many years, but it was destroyed 
by damp after hundreds of people had signed their names. Oread Halls, which 
was only discovered in 1941, is reached through a hole in the roof. Once down 
safely, you find yourself in a huge cave with many halls and chambers. This is 



a world of bats, spiders and candles, and no place for a sufferer from 
claustrophobia. 



Chapter Twenty 
Seal Island 


For years I had sailed past Seal Island without ever setting foot on the rocky, 
guano-whitened slopes. “It is surrounded by sunken rocks on which the sea 
usually breaks,” warns the “African Pilot”; but I had often steered close enough 
to watch the sun-bathing colony of seals littering the northern point. At last I 
was invited to explore this little-known islet, a place few people, apart from 
naval seamen, fishermen and the guano gangs, have ever seen save as a white 
streak, etched against the blue surface of False Bay. Though the island lies 
within sight of Muizenberg and Simonstown, it is inaccessible except in the 
finest weather, and therefore remote. 

The contract for gathering the guano harvest was at that time held by Miss 
Sophia Fernandez of Kalk Bay. Seal Island is one of many little bird isles 
owned by the Government. Nearly all the others are worked by the Guano 
Islands Department; but it was considered more convenient to allow this lone 
rock to be cleared by private contract. Old Pedro Fernandez held the contract 
for many years. When he died, his daughter, Sophia, already experienced in the 
queer trade, took over the management. It was a masculine enterprise, yet she 
handled every detail with real knowledge. 



Her brothers, of course, carried out the difficult routine of landing the 
expedition on Seal Island every summer, supervising the work on shore, 
keeping the men supplied with food and water and loading the sacks of guano. 
But Miss Fernandez visited the island, purchased the stores, controlled the 
whole business side of the affair. She was there on the day of my visit, fishing 
with the men of the motor-cutter Simon , checking equipment, satisfying herself 
that nothing had been forgotten. “Just think what would happen if the men on 
the island found I had not packed the matches!” she pointed out. 

There were four Fernandez brothers, and I met two of them on the day I 
accompanied the family expedition to the island. Thomas, the eldest, was 
skipper of the Simon, a splendid seaman and an expert in handling boats along 
the, dangerous shores of Seal Island. A younger brother, Cyril, took charge of 
the party of seven men on the island, becoming a willing exile for a month 
every year. The others, Sydney and Gabriel, were skippers of Fernandez family 
boats on the coast. Three more brothers were lost on one disastrous day in 
1922, when the fishing boat Columbia capsized in heavy weather in False Bay. 
A boat named in memory of them, the Three Brothers, was wrecked on Seal 
Island some years afterwards. 



Several of the Fernandez boats carry a row of black painted ports like old-time 
men-o’-war. The Simon was the fastest cutter on False Bay, and she could load 
fifteen tons of guano. When she was not plying between Kalk Bay and Seal 
Island she went as far north as Luderitzbucht for the crawfishing, or loitered off 
Cape Point after snoek. 

You must visualise Seal Island to understand the hardships and difficulties of 
the Fernandez enterprise. It lies about seven miles from Kalk Bay harbour — 
just a rock, as I have said, without one patch of sandy beach. The area is about 
one acre, and the highest point about fifty feet above the surf. It is waterless, 
completely barren. Only the seals, the duikers, penguins and pelicans are really 
at home there; though the labourers who sign on for the work year after year 
are happy to find themselves on the desolate rock again, with regular meals 
assured for a month. As I stood on Seal Island in the evening I thought of the 
strong contrast between this primitive adventure and the lighted pleasure 
resorts of the False Bay coast only a few miles away. It was all summed up, 
accurately enough, on my official permit: “The Government accepts no 
responsibility whatever for any accident which may happen to, or any loss 
which may be incurred by, the holder of this permit either in landing or on em- 
barkation from the island.” 



The Simon lay rolling at anchor off the landing-place an hour after leaving 
harbour. Skipper Thomas Fernandez had brought her close in, for the day was 
as calm as could be expected. Men and stores were transferred to an open boat 
in tow, and cautiously we approached the sea-swept rock which gives doubtful 
access to the safety of the island. 

“It is just a matter of watching the sea and counting the waves,” young Cyril 
Femadez told me. “One man will jump on shore with a line and make it fast to 
a ring-bolt in the rock. We have a stern-line fast to the cutter. Wait for slack 
water, then take your chance. Now!” 

I jumped, and clambered on to Sea Island with wet feet. And I imagined the 
conditions on a day of heavy weather. Such a day as that on which Cyril 
Fernandez found himself sinking in a smashed boat, and was flung on to the 
island by a great wave with hardly a scratch. On another day, when another 
boat was lost, and he swam for his life surrounded by seals. “They played with 
me like kittens with a ball of wool,” he recalled. ”1 thought I was finished, but 
not one seal bit me.” 

I watched the precious fresh water floated ashore in barrels, hauled up and 
rolled to the hut, emptied into iron drums. Then came the stores, passed from 
hand to hand. No picnic party this, but the bare essentials of life on a rock; coal 



for the galley, wood and candles, flour, rice, fish oil, sacks of onions and po- 
tatoes, salt and salt fish, tinned meat, tea, coffee and paraffin stoves, a drum of 
oil, fish hooks and lines, simple medicines, the tobacco rations. One or two 
packages may be dropped in the sea, but never the tobacco. No alcohol is 
allowed on the island. 

“Here is another important item — insect powder,” Miss Fernandez showed 
me. “The birds have been occupying the stone hut where the men will live, and 
they are not good tenants. Tonight the men will have to sleep under canvas. 
Then they will clear out the hut, whitewash it and use the insect powder. 
Otherwise Seal Island is a most healthy place.” 

Hard work, I think, keeps the exiles healthy. They started soon after landing, a 
line of men on their knees with scrapers, brooms and shovels, literally 
scratching the valuable guano from this acre of rock. Miss Fernandez received 
payment from the Government for each ton of guano delivered. The men were 
paid by results; they worked cheerfully by daylight and with lamps in the dark 
to clear the rock so that each man might return with about seven pounds saved. 
One grey-headed labourer, John McLaghlan, had not missed a season for 
twenty years. Seal Island, comfortless though it may seem, gave them greater 



security than they could find on the mainland. I saw a labourer with one arm in 
the gang. “The best worker of the lot,” Cyril Fernandez told me. 

Wind and rain are the enemies of the men on Seal Island. A high wind blows 
the loose, powdery guano away. Rain damages the guano in sacks if left 
uncovered, and washes the untouched deposits into the sea. The occupation of 
the island must be carefully timed with an eye on the weather, but the habits of 
the birds are the most important factor. Most of the guano is left by the 
migrating “trek-duikers” — those unlovely black hordes of cormorants you see 
flying like squadrons of bombers, in marvellous formation, low over the sea. 
Shy birds on shore, they nest on the outer rocks and lay their long, chalky eggs. 
They hasten, screeching, from the invader. Two or three months after the 
capricious duikers have arrived, the clearing season on Seal Island begins. 

The lordly penguins are there at all times, seizing the best positions, scorning 
the exposed places where the duikers breed. Nevertheless, the penguins of Seal 
Island are poorly housed in comparison with the inhabitants of other penguin 
resorts. A penguin likes to hollow out a burrow with tireless feet and live 
underground. On the hard granite of Seal Island this is impossible, so the 
penguins cower and cringe behind rocks, in crevices, beneath boulders. If you 



walk among them they hide their heads ludicrously, or huddle their chicks 
together and hiss defiance. 

Dozens of pelicans use Seal Island as their breeding ground. They were away 
fishing in the vleis of the Cape Flats when I called. Cyril Fernandez had studied 
this interesting group closely. “They destroy the young duikers and penguins 
and eat the eggs,” he said. “These pelicans seem to prefer fresh-water fish, but 
they bring all sorts of queer food over here from the mainland. If you find a 
dead snake, a rat or a chicken you may be sure it has been dropped by a 
pelican.” The sacred ibis, too, prowls among the young birds, and fully 
deserves its criminal reputation. This sinister bird flies all the way from Egypt 
to plunge its long beak into tasty fledglings. 

False Bay is the greatest line-fishing area in South African waters. One school 
of thought believes the bird sanctuary on Seal Island should be destroyed to 
improve the fishing. It is a difficult problem, and one which applies to the 
whole coastline. 

Then there are the seals. I walked to within twenty yards of them before an old 
warrior raised the alarm and the whole herd lumbered away slowly, with 
whiskers turned angrily in my direction, until they slipped into the sea. Once 
afloat, they formed an inquisitive semi-circle, faced the rock where I stood, 



gazing down on them, and stared back boldly. These seals, too, have often been 
blamed for the fact that hauls of fish in False Bay are not what they were “in 
the old days”. Some years ago a party of seasick riflemen were authorised to 
thin out the herd. They made poor shooting from their motor-boats, and the 
seals remained on the island. Since then the seals have seldom been disturbed. 

I found traces of the Royal Navy on the northern end of the island. There was 
the stout white flagstaff, a seamanlike job, from which a distress signal could 
be flown by the marooned men. Seamen visited Seal Island once a year to paint 
the flagstaff. Among the rocks were fragments of old shells, relics of the days 
when Seal Island was a target for the ships of the Africa Squadron. Birds and 
seals must have short memories. 

While I wandered and climbed about the weird, teeming rock, the men had 
brought the stores up the steep slope to the hut. Beside this one-roomed 
building, on a flat rock face, bygone gangs of labourers had painted their names 
and the dates of their occupation. I suppose they felt the need of some little 
monument to their toil and loneliness. Cyril Fernandez seemed a trifle wistful 
as the time for parting drew near. “Still we shall be comfortable enough this 
time,” he said. “A few years ago there were no huts — only tents. Even in 
summer the nights on the island are cold. We sleep on the empty guano sacks 



and keep a fire going. Wood and water are always left on the island for 
castaways. During a gale the sea sweeps up almost to the doorway of the hut. 
New hands are terrified — they think the island will be swamped.” 

I asked about the fresh-water supply. ‘‘We never run short,” he declared. 
“Casks can always be floated ashore, even when it is impossible to land on the 
island. There is a flag signal by day for emergencies, and a fire on the highest 
point of the rock would be noticed at night. Of course, we are careful. Fish and 
potatoes are cooked in sea-water, and taste better that way. Four casks of fresh 
water, each holding fifty gallons, last a week. We can catch all the fish we 
want. Sometimes we eat penguin and duiker eggs. The cutter comes once a 
week with fresh bread and water. As for amusements, we hardly need any. 
Sleep is the best hobby after a long day’s work collecting part of the season’s 
crop of from thirty to eighty tons of guano. A guitar and a pack of cards fill the 
gaps. There is no excitement. Years ago, in my father’s time, a labourer went 
mad, walked into the sea and was drowned. More recently a couple of men 
became bored and left the island unknown to the rest of the gang. They floated 
off on empty water-barrels and were washed up safely on a beach miles away.” 

It was a remarkable escapade in view of the distance, the method chosen and 
the man-eating sharks that cruise round Seal Island. 



I have seen a Customs notice of 1845 offering guano and shells for sale on Seal 
Island. No doubt the shells would have been used for lime burning, as they are 
today. About a century ago there was a landing-stage on the island to make the 
shipment of guano easier. It is obvious that the trade now carried on by the 
Fernandez family was flourishing long ago. At one time walls were built round 
part of the island to prevent the guano from washing into the sea. The walls, 
like the landing-stage, have vanished. 

A huge radar tower was built on Seal Island after one of the most difficult 
engineering jobs ever tackled in South African waters. The contractors first had 
to drop a five-ton concrete block off the island to serve as moorings. Then a 
crane was landed in small sections to swing the loads on shore from barges 
moored to the concrete block. The radar tower was originally designed to 
weigh eighty tons, but the contractors realised that such heavy structure could 
never be landed on Seal Island safely. So the tower was pre-fabricated, with a 
weight of forty-seven tons. Foundations had to be blasted out of the rock. 

Seal Island does not look the same with this modern tower jutting up from the 
long slope where the birds roost. But the penguins, the duikers and the seals are 
back in their old haunts. And each year the guano gangs arrive — the Robinson 



Crusoes of False Bay. I do not suppose there are many inhabited islands in the 
world smaller than this almost inaccessible rock. 




Chapter Twenty-one 
Sharks And Their Victims 


Sharks are not cowards. If you 
swim off the Cape beaches 
believing the tale that man-eating 
sharks do not attack, then you are in 
danger of a ghastly death. Twice in 
my life I have talked to men who 
had escaped from the jaws of man- 
eating sharks in False Bay. Few 
live to tell that tale. Some reach 
shore, dreadfully mutilated, only to 
die as a result of shock. The men I 
met, however, both saved their 
lives by their own skill and 
courage, and though both suffered 
from shock, both recovered. 

I have never forgotten the rows of 
scars shown to me by a young man 


named Servy le Roux, who was attacked by a shark in False Bay. Looking at 
those deep gashes, then only in the process of healing, I imagined the jaws of 
the shark gripping the human flesh, and realised to the full the horror of such 
an encounter. Le Roux’s narrative made the deepest impression on me, for it 
was a supreme example of courage in a situation where many brave men would 
have perished. This encounter also settled in my own mind the controversy 
about man-eaters; and since then I have found ample confirmation of this view. 

Le Roux’s adventure occurred on January 16, 1930, at Melkbaai, near the 
popular seaside resort of The Strand. Here is the story as he told it to me soon 
afterwards: 

“I was in deep water about two hundred yards from the shore and swimming 
parallel with it. I am strong, and a fairly good swimmer, but not a champion. 
Suddenly I felt a great pain in my right side below the ribs, accompanied by a 
shock which lifted me almost clear of the surface of the sea for a moment. In 
that fraction of a second I knew that a shark had seized me. 

“The shark held fast and dived; and in spite of the pain my senses were so 
acute that I could feel the rush of water as the huge, rough body went down 
dragging me with it. Instinct told me to break apart the jaws that were causing 
me such agony. From the scars on my hands and body, it appears that I thrust 



my right hand into the lower jaw while I gripped the upper jaw with my left 
hand. My fingers were cut to the bone, but I still had my strength and I exerted 
it to the full. 

“After a few seconds, which I should not care to live through again, the grip 
relaxed. I was free, back in the fresh air and striking out for the shore, leaving a 
trail of blood. But I had not finished with the shark. It returned immediately to 
the attack, and this time I felt a stab of pain in my right arm, below the elbow. 

“I lashed out with my left fist, hitting the shark near the eye. My right arm 
came free. I swam desperately, still determined to live, but with a weakening 
sensation in my muscles. Then I discovered that during my battle with the 
shark, I had turned, and now I was swimming out to sea. I swung round for the 
beach, the shark moving cautiously alongside and obviously seeking another 
opening. 

“I had plenty of time to study the shark as I swam — a large dark-coloured 
specimen with expressionless eyes fixed on me. It was so close, indeed, that 
my foot struck its side at times. This was unintentional; I did not wish to 
provoke another attack. 

“Now it seemed that the shark had changed its tactics and was trying to cut me 
off from the surf — the white surf which meant safety. I was almost 



unconscious by this time, and when the breakers picked me up and helped me 
shorewards I had lost sight of the shark. 

“There was no one to help me out of the water, but I saw a motor-car about a 
hundred yards away and staggered towards it. I remember wondering whether 
the shark had taken my right arm; I looked to see, and found it was still there, 
but in a dreadful state. My next clear memory was that of the hospital.” 

I met gallant Le Roux again twelve years later, in the Middle East, where he 
was serving as an observer in the South African Air Force. It is tragic to have 
to record that in the end Le Roux met his death at sea, when he went out in an 
aircraft which did not return. 


At the end of February, 1944, a newspaper paragraph stated that Corporal N. S. 
le Blanc had been attacked by a shark on a lonely stretch of the False Bay coast 
only a few miles from the scene of Le Roux’s escape. Le Blanc had been taken 
to a military hospital with a lacerated leg. 

I sat at Corporal le Blanc’s bedside in the military hospital a week after the 
encounter and heard the full story. Corporal le Blanc is a lean young man with 
the muscles of a swimmer. I could see that he was still feeling the strain of the 



adventure, and he was not very anxious to live through those desperate minutes 
again. Nevertheless, he agreed that his experience might act as a warning to 
others, while his method of escape might help anyone who found himself in the 
same ghastly predicament. Corporal le Blanc is a Durban man, almost an 
expert in swimming and surf-bathing, with a wide knowledge of the ways of 
sharks. “I’ve often caught sharks with rod and line,” he remarked, “but they 
never caught me before.” 

For two years Le Blanc was a member of a voluntary lifesaving team on the 
North Beach at Durban. In those days he often saw sharks outside the line of 
the surf, and more than once he and his friends received warnings from airmen 
who had observed sharks very close to the swimmers. 

“All of us believed that sharks would not come into the surf,” declared Le 
Blanc. “I had heard of a racehorse being bitten by a shark off that beach, but I 
did not think that sharks would attack swimmers. So I was still nursing this 
illusion when I went surf-bathing in False Bay. 

“After a long swim I saw the wave coming and straightened up, treading water 
before launching myself at the right moment. I could almost stand, but I wanted 
to be ready for the wave. 



“Suddenly I felt something under my right foot. It felt smooth, and I thought it 
was a rock. Then it moved. I knew, as clearly as though I had seen it, that there 
was a shark under my foot. I let drive as hard as I could with my left foot. At 
the same moment I realised that my right foot was in the shark’s jaws — my 
whole right foot and ankle up to the calf. It felt as though I had received a hard 
jolt; as though my foot had been clamped between two rocks. The pain was not 
excruciating, however, and I realised later that the shark had not yet had time to 
snap its jaws shut. 

“The kick I delivered made the shark cough out my foot, probably more as a 
result of surprise than sheer force. As my foot was released the shark’s teeth 
ripped through the soft flesh of the ankle and also lacerated my toes. During the 
process of release the shark turned slowly, and although I was getting free the 
first effect of the shark’s movement was to pull me under the water. This was 
the worst moment of the encounter. But I knew that there was only one way of 
escape — to fight as hard as I could. 

“As I went under I struck out with my fists. Then my foot worked loose, and I 
came to the surface to find myself staring into the eyes of the shark. 

“The shark’s nose was only a foot away from me. I could see both eyes and the 
full shape of the nose. Then the shark curved round, so that I could see the 



dorsal fin. From the nose to the end of the dorsal fin was about four feet, so that 
the total length of the shark must have been about seven feet. Not very impres- 
sive, perhaps, unless you happen to be in the water with it. Then a seven-footer 
is quite long enough. It was a killer all right — either a blue -pointer or a grey 
shark. 

“Because it was so close I struck out with my fist again and thus pushed myself 
away from the shark. Still the shark did not swim off. Then I brought my legs 
up and lay on my back splashing with arms and legs in a deliberate attempt to 
scare the shark away. I think this final effort helped to save my life. The shark 
moved off instead of returning to the attack. 

“All this time I had not been able to find out whether my right foot was still 
there. The pain made me wonder whether it had been taken off at the ankle, and 
the blood was staining the water all round me. 

“It was a difficult swim, as I had almost exhausted myself. You can frighten a 
shark, but you have to know how to go about it. If I had started for the beach as 
soon as the shark tackled me — and that would be the natural impulse — I 
should have lost my life. 



“When I was close to the shore I shouted ‘Shark!’ My friends still did not 
realise that I had been attacked. They had seen me kicking up the water and 
had thought I was enjoying myself! 

“Only when I reached the shallows did I find that my foot was safe. The pain 
came on then, and symptoms of shock appeared. Nevertheless, I told my 
friends to wash the wounds carefully with sea-water. Later the foot was washed 
again with iodine. When I reached hospital I was given anti-tetanus serum, and 
the wounds were stitched. In a week’s time I shall be limping about again. 

“But I can’t complain. If the shark had given one snap instead of a cough my 
foot would have been amputated.” 

Men of the Royal Navy at Simonstown are allowed to bathe only in shark- 
proof enclosures. Simon’s Bay has an evil reputation for sharks, and anyone 
who doubts the villainy of the man-eater will find grim proof in the 
Simonstown records. The largest man-eater ever caught in Cape waters was 
landed in False Bay many years ago. Two monsters had followed a plague ship 
for days, encouraged by the frequent sea burials. When the ship anchored in 
Simon’s Bay the sharks were still in attendance; and one of them attacked a 
Newfoundland dog owned by a naval officer. The officer had been throwing 



sticks into the sea for the dog to retrieve when the shark carried off its prey. 
Revenge was planned, and the officer set out in a naval gig manned by blue 
jackets to hunt the criminal. After a long search the shark was found, 
harpooned and finally killed by rifle fire. When landed at Glencairn beach it 
was found to be a carcharodon, forty-three feet in length. 

Another encounter proving the aggressive instinct of the shark occurred in 
Simon’s Bay on July 30, 1901, during the South African War, when thousands 
of Boer prisoners-of-war were in camp outside Simonstown. A number of 
prisoners were swimming off Seaforth beach when a large blue shark suddenly 
dashed in among them. The shark gripped a man, Jan Chandler of Ladybrand, 
by the leg just as he was hauling himself on to a rock. The leg was taken off 
completely above the knee, and though the man was rushed to the military 
hospital, he died the same day. 

A close study of the records suggests that few people who find themselves 
actually in the jaws of a shark survive the experience. Often enough they have 
been rescued, seriously injured. But the shock is tremendous. Miss Madelaine 
Dalton, a young woman farming in the Bredasdorp district of the Cape, lived to 
tell the tale. She intended fishing off the rocks, and waded into the water 
looking for bait. While she was standing there, only knee-deep, a shark rushed 



in and attempted to seize her leg. Several teeth sank into the flesh, but the shark 
was hampered by the shallow water, and Miss Dalton was able to drag herself 
free before the shark could close its jaws. 

There is no doubt about the shark danger in South African waters — the 
evidence is indisputable. Sharks are “spotted” from aeroplanes and hunted with 
hooks, steel nets and harpoon guns when they appear off popular bathing 
resorts. In January, 1936, a reward of fifty pounds was offered far the capture 
of a huge man-eater which had menaced bathers in Table Bay. 

For years Cape Town’s “shark shooter number one” and organiser of the shark 
defences of Table Bay was a municipal official, Mr. M. A. Smorenburg of 
Clifton — a fine marksman. When the long chain of voluntary observers 
reported a school of sharks, Mr. Smorenburg went down to the rocks with his 
rifle. He had had more than twenty years’ experience in the difficult art of 
hitting sharks, and he wasted few of the cartridges supplied to him by the 
municipality. “Sharks are like dogs,” Mr. Smorenburg once told me. “Some are 
tame and others are fierce. As there is no convenient way of distinguishing 
between the species, I prefer to shoot first and prevent a possible tragedy. The 
only safe shark is a dead shark. Bullets are not effective after they have passed 
through two or three inches of water. As the body is submerged, I have to aim 



at the root of the dorsal fin. This calls for very accurate shooting. Once a shark 
has been wounded, however, it thrashes the water, jumps, and raises its head. 
Then I have him. Bathers who imagine that sharks keep away from the shore 
should watch some of the sharks in Table Bay. I saw one within twenty feet of 
the beach the other day. Sharks will cruise in water only chest-deep, even 
waist-deep. A shark made a dash at a school teacher in shallow water. Some 
bathers are incredibly foolish when there are sharks about. I saw one man 
swimming in the direction of a man-eater not long ago — I had to fire into the 
water just ahead of him to warn him.” 

The sandy bottom of Table Bay aids observers. On calm days, when sharks 
cruise inshore, their massive black bodies are seen immediately silhouetted 
against the white sea floor. Mr. Smorenburg had a boat and a harpoon ready to 
finish off sharks after he had wounded them by rifle fire. His tackle for shark 
fishing consisted of a large steel hook, an eight-foot chain, a barrel and four 
hundred yards of cotton rope. The hook was baited with two pounds of beef. 

A shark fatality in Cape waters occurred at Clifton in November, 1942. An 
eighteen-year-old medical student, W. J. Bergh, was swimming fairly close to 
the shore. Hundreds of people were on the beach. A shout was heard, and 
onlookers saw a flurry of water as an exceptionally large shark seized Bergh. 



There were no boats available. Mr. Smorenburg had handed in his rifle in 
accordance with the wartime regulations. Nothing could be done. The shark 
cruised slowly out to sea with its dead victim in its jaws. 

I think the shark’s reputation for cowardice is due to the fact that on many 
occasions, and for reasons unknown, sharks do not molest human beings. On 
board a troop-ship in Sierra Leone harbour, where I once spent ten days, I 
watched large man-eaters circling the ship and took part in the capture of one 
of them. Yet there were Negro boys diving all day long for pennies from their 
canoes alongside, and not once did the sharks pay them the slightest attention. 
This was not cowardice, I am sure, but because there is some truth in the 
assertion that sharks prefer white flesh to black. It is difficult to arrive at the 
truth, for many a black man has perished in the jaws of a shark. Hunger is 
probably the deciding factor. 

I was given striking proof both of the voracity and the courage of the shark 
while visiting a whaling station at Saldanha Bay, about seventy miles north of 
Cape Town, some years ago. A large shark caught there was opened, and the 
Norwegians showed me the masses of whale blubber in the stomach. To attack 
such a large and powerful object as a whale, and tear out strips of flesh, is not 
the act of a coward. Old whalermen assured me they had seen these tussles 



many a time at sea. The sharks also followed the dead whales when they were 
towed back to the shore station, and it was impossible to frighten them away. A 
trace of blood in the water seemed to change the laziest shark into a tiger of the 
sea. 

All the South African records I have consulted, from the early days of the 
Dutch occupation of the Cape down to the present time, make it abundantly 
clear that the sharks in South African seas are not of a species to be despised. 
Again and again one finds references to accidents to fishing boats and crews 
devoured by sharks. A man-eater caught at Walvis Bay in 1855 measured thirty 
feet in length and yielded two hundred gallons of oil — a shark “with jaws 
large enough to swallow a man”. 

Sharks do attack boats. Many years ago Mr. Stubbs, a Cape treasury official, 
harpooned a man-eater from a boat off Blaauwberg Strand. For a time the shark 
towed the boat; then it turned and gripped the planking in a frenzy. They cut 
the shark adrift and made the beach with the boat filling rapidly. There are 
many other authentic accounts of sharks sinking their teeth into fishing boats. 
Only a few years ago I saw broken sharks’ teeth being removed from the keel 
of an open fishing boat. The blind rage of a wounded shark may not be so 
terrible as that of a harpooned whale which rams a ship — a rare yet not 



unknown experience — but it is dangerous enough, and proves that the shark is 
not easily frightened. 




Chapter Twenty-two 
The Cape’s Sea Monsters 

Since the days when the first navigators set out to explore the oceans there 
have been tales, of weird sea monsters. Tales that are not all imagination, 
either. Strange creatures are seen in South African waters every year, and even 
the believer in sea serpents need not be discouraged. South Africa, I remember, 
was drawn into the Loch Ness controversy by a London newspaper recalling a 




Simonstown “monster” of 1924 (probably a sea lion). Stranger creatures than 
this, however, have been reported in Cape waters. 

Sea serpents have been reported in Table Bay on several occasions. Mr. 
Murray, the Green Point lighthouse-keeper saw an “immense creature” close 
inshore one evening in February, 1857. Dr. Biccard, superintendent of the 
Somerset Hospital, was another eye-witness who described this monster to the 
newspapers. It was about one hundred and fifty feet in length, with a bulbous 
white- spotted head and dark, slender body. Sketches were made and 
reproduced in the “Illustrated London News”. The monster was so close to the 
rocks that Dr. Biccard sent for a rifle and sniped at it. His second shot was so 
close that the monster “straightened out and went under the water”. When it 
appeared again it was making rapidly for the open sea. 

An earlier visitation was described by Mr. C. A. Fairbridge, who was regarded 
as an authority on marine life. One clear summer day in 1845, Mr. Fairbridge 
and his friend, Mr. G. D. Brunette, were fishing at Camp’s Bay when they saw 
what they thought at first was a whale. Very soon, however, they noticed that 
this creature was two hundred feet in length. “It savours not a little of 
presumption that such a marine monster does exist,” wrote Mr. Fairbridge at 
the time. “That this animal was a sea serpent I never had the slightest doubt.” 



The most famous of all encounters with sea serpents was described by Captain 
M’Quhae, R.N., of H.M.S. Daedalus , bound from the Cape to St. Helena in 
1848. Captain M’Quhae reported the sea serpent when he arrived in Plymouth 
and as the story got into the London “Times” he was requested by the 
Admiralty to give a full account. That was the beginning of much trouble for 
Captain M’Quhae. With the captain at the time the serpent was sighted were 
the officer of the watch and the master. 

“On our attention being called to the object,” reported Captain M’Quhae, “it 
was discovered to be an enormous serpent, with head and shoulders kept four 
feet constantly above the surface of the sea. As nearly as we could approximate 
by comparing it with the length of what our main-topsail yard would show in 
the water, there was at very least sixty feet of the animal ‘a fleur d’eau’, no 
portion of which was, to our perception, used in propelling it through the water, 
either by vertical or horizontal undulation. It passed rapidly, but so close under 
our lee quarter that, had it been a man of my acquaintance, I should have easily 
recognised his features with the naked eye; and it did not, either in approaching 
the ship or after it had passed our wake, deviate in the slightest degree from its 
course to the S.W., which it held on at the pace of from twelve to fifteen miles 
per hour, apparently on some determined purpose.” 






The log confirms the captain’s report, and the officer of the watch, Drummond, 
made a separate report to the “Zoologist”. Professor Owen, the celebrated 
antagonist of Darwin, sarcastically criticised M’Quhae’s report, and brought 
forth a strong retort from the captain. Professor Owen referred to the 
Pontoppidan report of the Norwegian sea serpent, or Kraken, which had 
whiskers, as the origin of M’Quhae’s sighting of a mane on his sea serpent. “I 
beg to assure him,” said M’Quhae, “that old Pontoppidan having clothed his 
sea serpent with a mane could not have suggested the idea of ornamenting the 
creature seen from the Daedalus with a similar appendage, for the simple 
reason that I had never seen his account, or even heard of his sea serpent, until 
my arrival in London. Some other solution must therefore be found for the very 
remarkable coincidence.” 

A marine creature fifty-seven feet long was killed by the bows of the Armadale 
Castle in 1905 in latitude three degrees south. It was nicknamed “Piscis 
Rudyardensis” because Mr. Kipling was on board at the time. A Cape Town 
man, Mr. Gibbs, confirmed the encounter. “I was aboard when the incident 
happened,” Mr. Gibbs told me. “I was a child, and I remember that Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling was telling us a story when the bo’ sun told us to go forward 
to see a sea serpent which we had rammed, and which could not escape from 
the bows of the ship. “The tail of the monster reached from the bows to the 



ship’s carpenter’s porthole, forty-eight feet away, and its head was about nine 
feet from the bow on the other side of the ship. As the monster could not 
escape the ship’s engines were reversed. Eventually it slipped off and sank.” 
That would be the most authentic sea serpent story I have heard were it not for 
the fact that Mr. Gibbs finally declared that the monster was a shark and not a 
snake. Anyway, it gave Kipling the idea for one of his finest short stories. 

“A strange animal with a head resembling that of a human, a dark smooth body 
thicker than an average man’s and measuring sixteen feet in length.” This was 
the description given by the skipper of a fishing boat casting his nets in a 
beautiful stretch of water where I have often sailed — the lagoon at Langebaan. 
Nothing like this strange creature had ever been seen in the lagoon before. It 
might well have become a legend, but the creature was identified soon after- 
wards as a dugong, an inoffensive mammal common on the East African coast. 
The dugong carries its baby under the arm. It is indeed not unlike a human 
being, and many a tale of mermaids started, no doubt, when wondering 
sailormen sighted a dugong and heard its shrill cry. 

The enormous fish such as skates, sharks and sting-rays are often mistaken for 
unknown sea monsters. They are creatures of the dawn world. They were in 
existence when dinosaurs wallowed on the primeval coastlines, and they are 



large because they were forced to battle for life with those monsters. Sting-rays 
are really sharks in a flattened form, and specimens nearly twenty feet across 
the “wings”, or side fins, have been captured off the Cape Peninsula coast. I 
have seen them skidding across the surface of the sea in a series of sensational 
ricochets, covering a hundred yards in a few seconds. 

The swordfish, though uncommon, is not unknown in South African waters. 
Large specimens run up to nine hundred pounds in weight, and they can drive 
their ivory “swords” deep into the planking of a wooden ship. It sometimes 
happens that a swordfish mistakes the hull of a ship for its hereditary enemy, 
the shark. Then there is a naval engagement ending in a broken sword, and 
often a damaged boat. On one famous occasion H.M.S. Leopard, an old oak 
ship, was rammed in this way. The sword penetrated an inch of copper 
sheathing and seven and a half inches of wood. 

An oar fish, or “king of the herrings”, was washed ashore in the Cape 
Peninsula a few years ago, but this was only eight feet long. Sea snakes are 
fairly common in South African waters, but they do not reach great lengths. 

Lieut. -Commander R. T. Gould, R.N., author of “The Case of the Sea Serpent”, 
sums up as follows: “To my mind the evidence available at present goes all the 
way to demonstrate the real existence of more than one type of creature not yet 



scientifically described.” The “Encyclopaedia Britannica” declares: “While 
with very few exceptions, all the so-called ‘sea-serpents’ can be explained by 
reference to some well-known or other natural object, there is still a residuum 
sufficient to prevent modern zoologists from denying the possibility that some 
such creature may after all exist.” 



Chapter Twenty-three 
The Cape Flats 


They say that the whole story of Cape Town’s distant past is buried in the 
sands of the Cape Flats. Once I came upon a few fragments, and the incident 
still amuses me when I think of it. Someone telephoned the newspaper office 
with a report that valuable Bushman relics had been found by men excavating a 
quarry. I hastened to the spot and approached the foreman. “Yes, we found a 
few stones, and here they are,” admitted the foreman. I picked up the hand-axes 
chipped patiently by Stone Age man; and I examined the points and scrapers, 
wondering how long it had been before that day since these implements were 
handled by human beings. No archaeologist, I could not determine the period 
of these things, or guess the culture of those who had made them. I was still 
brooding over the little collection when I heard the foreman’s voice again. 

“Like to take them away with you?” he invited. “You’re welcome.” It was a 
surprise. I felt like a reporter visiting a murder and being asked whether he 
would care to take the corpse back to the office. But I accepted the relics, the 
newspaper printed a photograph and I still have the stones. 

There is no doubt that the Cape Flats were once under water, possibly as 
recently as five thousand years ago. Abbe Breuil and other scientists have 



found raised beaches several hundred feet above the sea. The idea is that the 
Peninsula was cut off from the rest of Africa in the last days of the 
“Stellenbosch men” fifty thousand years ago; and that the sea receded forty- 
five thousand years later. It is clear, at all events, that the tides once swept 
across the low-lying flats. A whale skeleton, unearthed far from the sea at 
Ysterplaats quarry in 1928 was one of the proofs. Even in Simon van der Stel’s 
time so much of the Flats was under water that the Governor was encouraged 
to start building a canal between Table Bay and False Bay. The scheme failed 
owing to sand filling up the trenches; but modem engineers have revived the 
idea and it is likely to be carried out in our own time. 

You have to fly over the Cape Flats to realise the large and little-known area 
they cover. The question of where the Flats begin and end was defined in 1836 
in a special ordinance, and that old provision still holds good. Here it is: “All 
the lands situated to the eastward of the Salt and Swart Rivers to the Sand 
Valley near Muizenberg; thence along the shores of False Bay to the mouth of 
the Eerste River; then ascending the right bank of the Eerste River to the place 
of Mr. Faure, at the lower drift of the river; thence to the place of Mr. 
Neethling, at the Kuils River; thence to Stikland; thence to Tyger Valley and 
the place The Grendel, at the foot of Tygerberg; and thence to the Compagnies 
Dam, under the Blueberg to the sea.” 



That means an area of nearly four hundred square miles. “Kaapsche Duinen” or 
“Zand Vlakte’’ were the names used by the Dutch East India Company. There 
was no road in the eighteenth century; only a line of poles indicating the best 
route for wagons bound for Stellenbosch. The first settlers were transport riders 
who supplied teams of oxen to pull the farmers’ wagons through the dunes. 
They had “legplekkies”, but they did not bother very much about agriculture. 

It was not until the middle of last century that the Cape Flats began to take 
shape as Cape Town’s vegetable garden. Black soil was found under the layer 
of white sand; and cattle owners discovered that the grazing was good. Rangers 
were appointed to collect grazing fees, but the early farmers objected to paying 
anything and there were many conflicts. Finally the government leased, and 
later sold, lots of from six hundred to a thousand acres. The Flats provided 
reeds for thatching, bags of potatoes by the thousand and much other produce. 

In March, 1877, there arrived the first German settlers, fifty-three adults and 
twenty children, under a scheme approved by the Gape Parliament. It was sheer 
chance that the Cape Flats became the home of these people and those who 
followed. Mr. John X. Merriman and the other sponsors of the scheme had 
intended to place them in the Eastern Province. Owing to the Kaffir War on the 
Border, they kept them in Cape Town. The pioneers left the S.S. Wandrahm 



(which had brought them out at fifteen pounds a head) and were housed in 
dingy reception barracks in Newmarket Street. They had wooden benches for 
beds, and many of them pleaded to be allowed to return to Germany. Officials 
inspected them, however, and reported (as officials sometimes do) that the new 
settlers were “healthy and contented — an extremely industrious body of men”. 
They were hard-working peasants from the Luneberg Moors, but they were 
certainly not contented. When they saw the land on the Cape Flats they were 
expected to cultivate they became even more depressed. 

At first they had nothing but tents. Although the settlement was only a few 
miles away from Claremont, there were no roads and it seemed incredibly wild 
and remote. Rough tracks led across swamps and streams. In this wide stretch 
of country at that time there were about two hundred Europeans and five 
hundred coloured people. Trees had not yet been planted to bind the sand; only 
the dunes, the heath and the bush made up the desolate landscape. 
Nevertheless, the Germans started work. One of the original settlers, a girl of 
fourteen when she landed, told me that the young girls went into service 
immediately to help their hard-pressed families. The older women trudged to 
market with the first produce; each one carrying a pound of butter, a dozen 
eggs and a heavy load of vegetables. Fortunately prices were high at that time. 



Winter was coming on and the settlers had to find time, when the day’s work 
was over, to build huts that would give them more protection than the tents. 
They made frameworks of branches, walls of twigs and clay, roofs of reed and 
papkuil. On Sundays they all walked to church at Wynberg, the men carrying 
their black coats and boots until they were out of the morass. Two years after 
the settlers had landed a candid official report gave them their due, “Talk about 
work! It has not been work with the majority of Germans on the Flats. It has 
been slavery, drudgery and slavery, from morning till night, week after week 
and year after year.” 

A much larger batch of Germans arrived at the Cape in 1883 and joined the 
pioneers. Within ten years they had achieved a certain amount of security, if 
not prosperity. The first “Fair and Show” of the Cape Flats Farmers’ 
Association was held in the Claremont Town Hall on April 7, 1892, to prove 
the fertility of the area. One newspaper account stated: “Not the least in- 
teresting exhibit was that which had no place in the catalogue, viz., the quaint 
personality of the industrious peasants and their fa mi lies. One group would 
have been a perfect subject for a sketch.” At the show there were sections for 
horses, cattle, pigs, poultry, butter, cheese, ham and bacon, pickles, preserves, 
fruit, vegetables, honey, forage, tobacco, chicory, fodder, handwork of farmers’ 
wives and children, with special prizes for the best collection of wild birds of 



the Flats (alive) and for the largest and best arranged collection of the eggs of 
the wild birds of the Flats. 


*** 

On February 26, 1933, the German settlers celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of 
the landing of the main body of emigrants. There were still a few of the 
pioneers alive and able to attend the gathering of more than a thousand people 
at Philippi. Six songs were sung by a choir of a hundred. The first was a song 
of expectation, describing the feelings of the emigrants before they left 
Germany. This was followed by a farewell song, a song of the homesickness 
they experienced after arrival in Cape Town, then three thanksgiving songs. 
Few settlers anywhere in South Africa had a harder struggle than these German 
peasants toiling in the wilds so close to Cape Town. 

Ireland is represented on the Cape Flats, not by an Irish colony but by the 
famous round tower built as a shrine by an Irish priest. Father James Kelly was 
his name, and he founded a Roman Catholic mission on the Flats in 1920. He 
had a comfortable home in Rondebosch at the time, but he gave it up to be 
closer to his flock. Irishmen from many parts of the Cape made pilgrimages to 
the tower every year on the Sunday nearest to St. Patrick’s Day. And every 
year Father Kelly said Mass for them and gave them his blessing. The last 



service he held was three days before his death in 1933. For a time the custom 
lapsed; but it was revived a few years later when the Palottini Sisters opened a 
home for crippled children in Father Kelly’s old house. 

Father Kelly was a fervent Irishman. He built his thatched house in the shape of 
a shamrock, and the tower is adorned with shamrocks and Celtic crosses. 

*** 

Much of the desolation of the Cape Flats may be traced to the very early days, 
when lime kilns were built and the bush was torn up over a wide area to 
provide fuel for the kilns. As far back as 1724 the Dutch East India Company 
realised the danger of turning the area into a sandy desert. Slaves and convicts 
were put to work planting grass; but the attempt to undo the harm failed, and 
for more than a century the south-easters drove the loose sand over everything. 

It was not until 1884 that the Forest Department planted the quick-growing 
Australian wattle, the blue gum trees and the hakea to bind the sand. These 
trees, strong enough to stand against the south-easter, were soon firmly 
entrenched. They take a great deal of food and moisture out of the soil, and 
there is no doubt that they should never have been allowed to gain a foothold 
on Table Mountain. On the Cape Flats, however, they served their purpose. 



Today the Forest Department controls about fifty square miles of the Flats, or 
one-eighth of the area. 

There was a time when gangs of men had to shovel the sand off the railway 
lines that cross the Cape Flats. Now, as a result of planning, that is no longer 
necessary. State forests produce timber for commercial purposes. The conquest 
of the Flats is far from complete, but at least the dune country is more habitable 
than it was in the days when the German settlers arrived. The farmers have had 
to adapt themselves to many changes in demand. For years potato growing 
flourished; then the Transvaal production made it impossible for the Flats to 
compete. They bred horses and ostriches. Fruit, chicory and tobacco were once 
profitable crops. Through all their vicissitudes the Cape Flats’ farmers have 
always found a market for their dairy products and their vegetables. 

Most of Cape Town’s mushrooms come from the Cape Flats. Every autumn, 
after the first rains, they raise their slender stems again from this quiet veld. 
The common variety is the small Field Champignon, white on top, pale pink 
underneath. Another variety is orange-coloured: it looks poisonous, but is 
really one of the meatiest and most palatable. 

One poisonous fungus in a frying-pan is enough to kill a family, of course, and 
many families have perished in this way. (Mr. Montagu White, after whom the 



Montagu Pass was named, and his family were among the victims.) Never-the- 
less, the deadly species are rare. Most of them belong to the Amanita genus, the 
“Angel of Death”, and they look very much like the harmless varieties. The 
shops in Cape Town never seem to make a mistake. Ordinary mushroom 
gatherers sometimes do, and there is no second chance. So when you go out 
mushroom picking on the Cape Flats, take an expert with you, or submit 
samples to the botanical department of the University of Cape Town. The 
traditional “silver test” is useless. No antidote to toadstool poisoning has been 
discovered. 

*** 

The great vleis of the Cape Flats are Sand Vlei (also known as Lakeside Vlei), 
Zeekoe Vlei, Ronde Vlei, Princess Vlei and close to Table Bay there is Riet 
Vlei. Old maps prove that these vleis were much larger in the past; and some 
that have become separated were once linked. Zeekoe Vlei has the largest area. 
It is a permanent lake, and the only wide stretch of inland water close to Cape 
Town where sailing is possible all the year round. It must indeed have been a 
paradise for the hippo until the first hunters came with guns. There was still 
good shooting round these shores until recent years, when it was declared a 
bird sanctuary. Lord Charles Somerset, always eager to add to his bag, had a 



thatched cottage at Zeekoe Vlei; and wild duck and snipe still visit these 
peaceful waters. 

Sailing has flourished on the vlei for more than a quarter of a century. A fine 
clubhouse has been built and the racing course is six miles long. Lovers of 
solitude have put up week-end cottages, and some bring their caravans to the 
meadows beside the vlei. You will also notice a teak deck-house that has left 
the sea and found a safe mooring near the water’s edge. It was brought there, at 
great cost and with herculean effort, by the same Mr. Henry Hope who started 
the Cape Point Nature Reserve. I remember going down to Table Bay Docks 
with Hope one day to see the deck-house on board the doomed coaster Pondo. 
They cut the deck away all round the house and a crane lifted it on to the 
largest motor-lorry that could be found. It was a cruel load, and so wide that the 
driver had to creep out to Zeekoe Vlei late at night, hoping he would meet 
nothing on the way. The Portdo was taken out and scuttled, but the deck-house 
(captain’s cabin, chart-room and mess-room under one roof) makes an 
admirable holiday home. 

Ronde Vlei, separated from Zeekoe by a narrow isthmus of sand dunes, dries 
out completely during some summers. When the winter rain fills it again, the 



water is often wonderfully clear; whereas Zeekoe Vlei has a dense green-hue. 
Both vleis have been stocked with black bass. 

Princess Vlei is an oval basin fed by the Diep River and famous for the 
wateruintjies its banks produce when submerged in the winter. Uintjies are the 
bulbs of a sort of lily which has fragrant white flowers. They taste like 
chestnuts when roasted. These wild vegetables of the veld, braised with fat, and 
with wine and spices added, make one of the finest bredies. Princess Vlei also 
offers carp. The vlei was stocked with trout in the early years of the century, 
but anglers find the carp far more plentiful. There is a Little Princess Vlei not 
far away, sixty feet deep in places, with huge grey mullet (known in the Cape 
as “springer”), fresh-water sprats, mirror carp and black bass. 

Sand Vlei is really an old lagoon, and the Dutch East India Company’s charts 
show that it was once wide open to the sea. On one it is significantly marked as 
Zand Baai. It has shrunk within living memory, and is now about two miles 
long and three-quarters of a mile wide at the north end. Beach improvements at 
Muizenberg have cut it off from the sea. Much of it dries into pools in the 
summer. In the ‘eighties of last century Sand Vlei was a great place for rowing 
regattas; and even before the two World Wars the Alfred Rowing Club had 



boats on the vlei. For years the Lakeside pavilion, with its starting cannon, was 
one of the sights of the suburban railway line. 

Riet Vlei, within sight of the Malmesbury road, is better known as a motor 
speedway than as an expanse of water. It was a cattle post in Van Riebeeck’s 
day, and was known as Riet Vlei in his time, though the first name was Zout 
Pan. The track to Saldanha, and the route taken by the first explorers bound for 
Namaqualand, ran close to Riet Vlei. The Diep River, which rises in the 
Malmesbury hills, runs through Riet Vlei and finds its way to the sea at 
Milnerton. It is a mere stream nowadays; but I have seen photographs of large 
steam dredgers at work deepening the river in 1905, so that rowing regattas 
could be held. There was a time when small sailing ships entered the river to 
load farm produce. I have never been able to find details of this period, but I 
believe they went as far upstream as the old farm called Visser’s Hok. Only 
during this century has the river mouth been barred by sand. 

The other rivers of the Cape Flats are the Liesbeek and the Salt River. Both had 
earlier names. The Liesbeek was known as the Vers Rivier, and also the 
Amstel; while the Salt River was given the more romantic name of Jacqueline 
in 1601 by Joris van Spilbergen. At one time the Liesbeek was the barrier 
between the Dutch settlement in Table Bay and the natives of the hinterland. It 



was wider and deeper, and the early estates and inns, Roodebloem, Rustenburg, 
Driekoppen and the rest, were all on the Table Mountain side of the river, for 
reasons of security. 

The Diep River, which now ends in the lagoon at Milnerton, once threw out an 
arm and linked up with the Salt River not far from the mouth. That was how 
Paarden Eiland was formed, and it is easy to trace the old river course. I always 
enjoyed the drive over the road which skirted the sea along the edge of Paarden 
Eiland. It was washed away so often owing to the diversion of currents by the 
construction of the new harbour that the road builders finally gave up the 
hopeless task and retreated inland a little way. 

Paarden Eiland received its name late in the eighteenth century, when Arend 
van Kielligh, wagon and horse contractor to the Dutch East India Company, 
built a house and kept his horses there. Never within living memory was 
Paarden Eiland surrounded by water. But as late as 1785 it really was an island. 
Mentzel recorded the fact and added that it was “used for no other purpose than 
for grazing the donkeys that are employed in carrying hay for the Company’s 
horses twice weekly”. 

In 1803 Dirk van Reenen, described as “wagon master general”, secured the 
grant of the island. Four years later Hottentots suffering from smallpox were 



isolated there. One, K. Peters, was the owner in 1823, and he used the island 
for his lime burning. Servitudes were imposed to protect fishermen, shell 
gatherers, and there was a right of way for wagons. At the same time it was 
closed to hunters. No doubt the game which still survives in the Milnerton bush 
was at that period found as close to Cape Town as Paarden Eiland. In 1826 the 
island was used as a leper settlement, which suggests that the place was still 
something of an island. 

From the Cape Flats come many of those herbs which were found in the old 
farmer’s “huisapteek”, and which are still sold to believers on the Grand 
Parade. And indeed the medicine chest of the Cape Flats is not without virtue. 
The wilde knoflok, which smells like garlic, saved many lived during the 1918 
influenza epidemic. This is a bulb which is boiled in milk and taken both as a 
preventive and a cure. The kukumakranka, a strongly-scented seed-pod, is still 
steeped in brandy and given to sufferers from colic. 

Then there is the geelblommetjie for chest complaints, a golden-yellow flower 
which is infused like tea. They are not so plentiful nowadays, for sheep also 
find them palatable. This is one of the most highly prized home remedies of all, 
used in varying strengths for all sorts of complaints-teething troubles in babies, 



heart-bum, palpitations and stomach-ache. The semi-transparent skin is 
credited with bringing boils to a head and relieving the pain of insect bites. 
Hotnotskooigoed, a shrub that campers use as bedding, is also a remedy for 
colds and asthma. Vinkel, another famous shrub, is guaranteed to keep fleas 
away if you place a branch under your bed. The coriander plant apparently 
serves the same purpose, for an old rhyme declares: 

Vinkel en koljander, 

Die een soos die cinder. 

Wildeals is a wormwood bush with a great reputation for restoring lost 
appetites. Wilde-selery is for kidney troubles. The renosterbos, on which rhinos 
once fed, is not only a firewood. Infuse the tops in brandy and you have the 
bitters that act as a tonic. Dry and powder the tops, and there is the aperient still 
given to children. The platdoring, which grows well in low countries, forms an 
ancient Hottentot decoction for skin troubles. 

Roer-my-nie (Kruidjie or Truidjie-roer-my-nie, meaning “touch me not”) has 
an unpleasant odour, but is a celebrated gargle for sore throats. For rheumatism 
there is the varkblom, which must be heated before being applied to the skin. 
Finally there are the roots of the plant called Dawidjies, forming a strong 
emetic and purgative, but entirely useless in snakebite cases. 



Buchu may be found here and there on the Cape Flats, though it grows more 
abundantly on the mountains. It grows, I know, at Parow; but those who pick 
the leaves year after year do not reveal where the plant flourishes. Like 
mushroom gatherers they keep their secrets. Buchu was a Hottentot medicine. 
It has been one of the traditional home remedies since the days of Van 
Riebeeck. The plant belongs to the same family as the orange, and the leaves 
contain a volatile oil like peppermint. In the country buchu has a great 
reputation as a cure for many ailments. One variety of buchu has gained a 
rather grudging admission into the British Pharmacopoeia. It is more freely 
recognised in America, and a great deal is exported to the United States. Under 
pressure, an exporter told me that the main reason for the demand was the 
value buchu undoubtedly possesses as a remedy for hangovers. This was 
confirmed for me by a man who once had a chemist’s shop in a country town 
not far from Cape Town. He had many “emergency calls” on Sundays by 
people who wanted “something to settle their stomachs”, buchu brandy being 
the medicine of their choice. On other days when the bars were open there was 
no urgent demand. 

Buchu is usually taken as an infusion with brandy or vinegar. It has a slightly 
diuretic action. The Hottentots used it to stimulate perspiration, and also to 
relieve rheumatism. Lord Charles Somerset, whose life was never austere, was 



a great believer in buchu. He proclaimed it a misdemeanour to tear up buchu by 
the roots, and offenders were fined fifty rix-dollars: 

For the naturalist the Cape Flats hold a special charm. The vleis have become 
famous among bird-lovers, and few other places in South Africa offer such a 
variety of waterside birds. Here are the pelicans I saw nesting on Seal Island. 
Here are herons and egrets, reed warblers, grebes and cormorants, kingfishers, 
coot and avocet, curlews and dabchick. Above all, to my mind, are the 
flamingos. This richness, moreover, is something fairly new. Not always could 
you study the birds in such grand array. It is all due to the proclamation of 
sanctuaries. Only when they are protected do the birds gather close to 
civilisation in such numbers. Flamingoes make a pageant wherever they gather 
in strength, and the temptation to “put them up” and watch them on the wing is 
irresistible. A flight of these white birds with their flaming crimson wings is as 
stirring in its own way as a stampede of zebra or a herd of springbok at the 
gallop. 


The End 
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